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ABSTRACT 

resigned to help Alaskan Native conmunities and 
oiganizationsv State and Federal officials, citizens of Alaska^ and 
professional educators in dealing with changing educational 
situations, the report provides a reliable and succinct history of 
Alaskan education fron the tine of the area*s purchase from Russia in 
1867. one of the major problems in Alaskan education has been its 
dual school system. The major impediment to the unification of these 
systems has been and remains a financial one. The 14 appendices, 
which comprise the majority of the document, cover: 1950 information 
about Alaskan Native Service Education activities; the 1970 agreement 
between Alaska and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) for the 
administration of Johnson-0*Halley funds; 1970 plans for the transfer 
of Federal schools to the State; 1954 information relative to 
financing contract schools; '.?66 plans for rural Alaskan education; 
background on the Hilliam E. Boltz Vocational School (Nome) ; the 1971 
Northwest Alaska Education Planning Project Proposal; the 1972 BIA 
Manual for education through Indian organization; a 1970 White House 
releasee rejecting the policy of termination in Indian affairs; and 
BIA schools transferred to the State. (KH) 
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FOREWORD 



These are Important tines in tho education of Alaskan Natives as 
changes are taking place almost daily. New directions are being 
considered and new, dynamic forces are at work in Alaska and in 
Alaskan Native Affairs. In view of this, it <s always helpful to 
have a realiable and succinct history or record available so that 
questions about what has gone on before can be answered with 
greater ease. The basic purpose of this booklet Is to be helpful 
to Alaskan Native communities and organizations^ State and Federal 
officials, citizens of Alaska, and professional education. 

Thore is no one person better qualified to compile and write this 
brief historical sketch than Professor Charles K. Ray of the 
University of Alaska. Dr. Ray has been intimately involved in 
Native education for 25 years and has made basic contributions as a 
teacher, administrator and researcher. His early work, A Program 
of Education for Alaskan Natives (1959) , was a benchwork' in Alaskan 
Native Education, since' then, he has continued to serve in a variety 
of capacities on behalf of Native Peoples. This booklet is a recent 
contribution and it is a pleasure for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to make it available to the general public. 

I would also like to extend appreciation to Mr, Warren I. Tiffany 
and to Dr. Tliomas R. Hopkins of the Bureau's Indian Education 
Resources Center (both former Alaskan teachers and administrators) , 
wno were instrumental in helping to bring the booklet to fruition. 

If the reader wishes to make comments about the booklet or to inquire 
about additional information, they should feel iree to do so. 



Emil Kowalczyk 
Assistant Area Director 
Juneau Area Office 
Juneau, Alaska 



AUSKAN NATIVE EDUCATION - AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



The seventeen years following the American purchase of Alaska 
from Russia in 1867 marked a period of almost complete neglect of the 
new Tarritory by the United States government. No ^ '.vil governi.ient 
existed. Nor were civil laws or procedures for settlement of disputes 
available. ^ 

While no system of public education existed, Alaska was not without 
schools during this period. The Alaska Commercial Company supported 
schools for native children on the Pribilof Islands, and the Russian 
Orthodox Church maintained educational programs in the Aleutians, 
Southwestern Alaska, and Sitka. The principal educational thrust in 
Alaska prior to 1884, however, was made by the Presbyterian Church 
which established mission schools for Indians at Sitka, Wrangell, and 
other sites in Southeastern Alaska. The purposes of the Presbyterian 
missions included not only the spread of Christianity but also instruction 
designed to ultimately develop independent citizenship on the part of 
Alaskan natives. ^ 

^ Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1875 
(Was hlngton: Government Printing Office, 1876), p. 465. Herea. f te r 
these reports will be cited as Report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

^Ibid. , 1882-83, p. 281. 
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By 1884, the necosaity tor establishing a public system of education 
as well as providing for other governmental functions had become 
apparent in Washington. Consequently, Congress passed the First 
Organic Act which was signed into law in 1884. This act not only 
established a civil government for Alaska but also provided for the 
creation oX a public school system. The Secretary of the Interior was 
directed to make "needful and prop^ir provision for the education of 
children of school age . . . without reference to race."^ Schools were 
to be administered by the United States Bureau of Education. 

Witn the exception of minor educationa* activities carried out by the 
Russian Orthodox Church until as late as 1887, the Federal government, 
by establishing mblic schools as well as subsidizing mission schools, 
provided what '^^ducation was available until 1900. In that year Congress 
enacted a statute providing for the establishment and local control of 
independent schools for white children within incorporated towns. ^ 

In 1905 the Nelson Act was passed which provided for the establish- 
ment of schools in areas outside incorporated towns for "white childrei 
and children of mixed blood who lead a civilized life."^ These schools 
were under the jurisdiction of Alaskp's Territorial Governor and 

^ Act of May 1 7, 1884 , ch. 53, 23 Stat. 24. 27-28. 

^ Rerort of the Commissioner of Educa tio n for the Years 1918-1920 
(Juneaur Juneau Daily Capital, 1920), p. 31. Hereafter, these reports 
V .11 be cited as Report of the Alask a C ommissioner of Education. 

^ Act of January 27, 1905 , ch. 277, 33 Stat. 616, 619. 
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provided the beginning of the dual system o£ public education- -State and 
Federal-* which exists today. Crystallization of the dual system was 
effected through the Uniform School Act of 1917 which established the 
Territorial Department of Education with a Commissioner of Education 
as its chief school officer. The Alaska Department of Education had 
legal jurisdiction over all schools not under the control of the U, S, 
Bureau of Education, ^ 

The dual system of education was never one that could be divided 
neatly into white and native schools. From its inception, Indian anc? 
Eskimo children were enrolled in schools operated by the Territory. 
However, as Alaska developed, and as its resources grew, it assumed 
a larger responsibility for the education of all its citizens- -rural and 
urban alike. 

Lfittle philosophical disagreement exists concerning the desirability 
of a single unified school system for all children in the State. Conversely, 
the operation of two systems by two separate agencies has always been 
cumbersome and has raised the nagging issue of a system of education 
which is segregated (at least in the federal system) on the basis of race. 
Many attempts have been made to unify the two systems of public educa- 
tion under the sole jurisdiction of the State. However, several stumbling 
blocks to this unification continue to exist. 

^ Report of^t he Alaska Commissioner o f Education, 1918-1 92 0, p, 31, 
Jurisdiction over Alaskan native affairs was administratively transferred 
from the Office of Education to the Office of Indian Affairs (later reorga- 
nized as a Bureau) within the United States Department of the Interior in 
O 1931, ( Annual Report of the Governer of Alaska to the Secretary of the 

^ Interior, 1931 /Washington: Government Printing Office, 19317, p, 96.) 
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Tlu) vuuqvie role of the LT?deral government to Indian groups in AUska 
slill (lobwited. Unliko Indian tribes in other regions of the United 
Sialics whose leaders negotiated agreements with the Federal governmcMU, 
A'ciska's liulian and Eskimo citizens have not been relocated by the Federal 
.\:ovi' r nnuMii lo reservations or otherwise removed directly from lands 
they once (K.cupied. Few treaties providing for specified services or 
l.a'otection were negotiated between Indian tribes in Alaska and the Federal 
governnuMit* Nonetheless, Alaska's Indian and Eskimo citizens have 
been in( huled in legislation providing for services to the Indian popula- 
lion and are consequently affected directly and indirectly by the unique 
relationshif) which exists between the Federal government and the 
AriK^rican Indian, 

The Tjuted ^States (^Constitution provides that Congress shall have 
power "to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes."^ In 1970 Congress passed 
the Indian Non- Inter c our se Act which is essentially still in effect (with 
minor modifications). In essence this act prevents states from obtaining 
Indian land without consent of the Federal government, Federal sup,*^ort 
to Indian groups has largely taken the form of services--typically ;n the 
areas of health and education. 

Historically, rourt decisions have supported the legality of the 
Feder-il government's unique role in the governance of Indian aff<iirs. 

'/vrticle I, section 8, clause 3. 
O ^/wct of July 22, 1700, ch, 33, 1 Strt, 137, 
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In the hallmark case, Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, the United States 
Supreme Court outlined the relationship of Indian tribes to the Federal 
government* The Court held, iv an opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
John Marshall, that Indian tribes did not enjoy rights of self-government 
afforded foreign states despite their authority to enter into treaties with 
the United States. Marshall added that while Indian tribes did hold rights 
to lands they occupied, they could be described as ^'domestic dependent 
nations" and were in a state of ''pupilage''. According to Marshall, 
"Their relation to the United States resembles that of a ward to his 
guardian."^ Indian tribes still retain this role of "domestic dependent 
nations" with power to regulate the affairs of their own members within 
tribal territories (reservations) and as such are immune from laws of 
the states within which their reservations lie. 

The Federal government continued to enter into treaties with Indian 
tribes until after the Civil War, However, because only the Senate 
ratifies treaties, the House of Representatives became concerned at its 
lack of involvement in Indian affairs. Consequently, Congress enacted 
legislation which specified that agreements with Indians would no longer 
be made by treaties but rather through acts of Congress. Since 1871, 
therefore, the method of providing for Indian affairs has been through 
the enactment ol Federal statutes. 

Pricked by public conscience, in 1924 Congress passed the 
Citizenship Act which proclaimed Indians to be United State citizens, 
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wjthout inipainucnt of proviously established property rights ' It is 
iMti' resting to note that Indians wore made c itizens without their consult, 
allhouj^h a majority of the Indian population would undoubtedly have 
favored su^. h status at the time this action was taken. Howuver, refusal 
i)y some tribes to accept cUizenship in their own minds has led to such 
luUicrcHis situations as the debate by the Iroquois in PMl as to whether 
they would declare war on Germany, 

Alaska made ch^ar its intention toward Indian and Kskimo citizens in 
the Stale ( institution which proclaiii^s, "This constitution is dedicated 
to the principles that all persons , , . are equal and entitled to equal 
riglus. opportunities, and protection under the law; and that all persons 
have corresponding obligations to the people and to the State, ""^^ More 
specifically in the field of education, the Alaska (Constitution provides 
thai "the legislature shall by general law establish and maintain a system 
ol public schools open to all children of the State • . 

Wiiether such action by the Slate absolves the I'ederal ^overnnient 
from any legal obligation is not clear. That the Federal government has 
tht^ authority to provide educational services is generally beyond debate. 
Authority Lo administer Indian school programs was granted to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, subject to the direction (»f the Si>crotary 

' Ac t (^f June 2, I 924, ch. 233, 43 Stat. 2'^3. 
2 

^"Article I, section 1 . 
^Article VII, section 1. 



. .„ ,,08 ' The weU-kaown ■■.Tohn.c-O. Malley" Act of 
o£ the Interior in ^ 

... a. state te»Uo.. poUtUa. ,uMWU.. .nstU.t.on, o. even ... 
..an atUen. ^ XH. a. U CO— atea a» autHoatv t. .eae.a. 
,ove..e..e .oU . .as.a .He. t.eatU. o. otHe. ...a. a.ee.e.t. 
..sent. But tHe ,..stion as to wHetHe. tHe Teae.a. .ove.n.ent can 

. co^peuea to assume Unan.a. .e.on.MUtV - - -^^^ 

A frnm an emotional rather than 
population of Alaska is typicallv answered from 

a legal base. 

Oespue tHe le^al cloud tWat regains concerning tH. Tederal .over. 
„.„.s o..atlon to Alas.an native .roups. tHe ..or Impediment to iHe 
.„..atlon of tHe two scHool system,. H.s .een and remains a flnanc.a. 

, . hpen able to assume financial responsibility 
one. The State has simply not been able 

for all schools operated in Alaska. 

■ r- f of the two public school systems 
Serious efforts toward unification of the two p 

1 iQt^n-s As of the 1948-49 
^„r?na the 1940's and early 1950 s. as 
in Alaska began during tne i^t 

f Indian Affairs estimated that approximately 
school year, the Bureau of Indian Affair 

narter or more Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut 
8 500 children who were one-quarter 

u , n Alaska The br .akdown enrollment by types 
were enrolled in schools in Alaska. 

of schools was as follows: 

tAc_L^fABril3a2H. ''''''' 
^Act of June 4^^ ch. 490, 49 Stat. 1458. 
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Ti'in itorial Sc hools 2,^48 

Mission Srhools 601) 

Government Schools (ANS) S, 036-" 

Including ^U)3 pupils in boarding schools and 4,073 pupils 
enrolled in 83 day schools)^ 

During: the l^U8-4^^ slIiooI year, estimates were that over 1,800 pupils 

of school ajio were without school facilities. Typically, Federal schools 

wore retained in the more isolated regions whereas the Tt^rritory generally 

operated schools in the more populated areas. 

Phc rcu urring criterion to determine when schools would be trans- 
lerrj^wl t'roin Federal to Territorial responsibility was one of " readine ss. 
Av cordinj; lo an official statement by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, "As 
last as .schools and comniunities are ready, and the Territory can assume 
responsibility, schools will continue to be transferred to ihe Territory.'"^ 

Despite the vagueness of the term "readiness, " nineteen schools 

were transferred from Federal to Territorial or local operation during 

3 

the I'MO's including Bethel, Hoonah, Kake, and Klawock. Additionally, 
most Federal schools located in communities where district schools 
existed were transferred to local operation. Federal school facilities 
in communities where local schools were in operation were leased to the 
Ti^rritory for its use. *^ 

''"Answers to Your Questions on Alaska Native w^ervi^-e Kdiicational 
Activities,'' ( Bureau of Indian Affair s, February, PJSO), p. 1. ^Xeroxed.^ 
(Included as Appendix A. ) 

> 

'"Ibid. , p. 4. 

3 

^ Ihid. , p. 3, 

^Ibid, , p- 4. 



As the Territory assumed responsibility for schools in the more 
populated regions, the Federal government utilized its allotted resources 
to expand educational facilities into communities not previously served. 
Thirty to forty such communities were still without school facilities in 
1950, 

Viewing several alternatives for accelerating the merger of the two 
systems, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Territory of Alaska con- 
sidered provisions of the Johns on- O'Malley Act of 1934 to provide the 

4 

best opportunity for effecting a unified school system during the 1950's. 
This act allows the Secretary of the Interior to contract with "any state 
or territory, or political subdivision thereof • . . or with any appropriate 
state or private corporation, agency, or institution, for the education, 
medical attention, agricultural assistance, and social v/elfare ... of 
children in such state or territory."^ 

While periodic revisions have been made over the years in the 
specific provisions for transferring schools from Federal jurisdiction 
to State or local control, the currently operative agreement for the 
administration of Johnson^O' Malley funds is attached as Appendix B. 
Essentially, Johnson- O' Malley funds are considered to be transitional 
monies allocated until such time as the State or other political subdivision 
can assume t ^ full operation of these schools. When full responsibility 
for costs are assumed by the State, borough, or independent district, 
title transfer of facilities is made. Prior to the time title to schools is 



Act of June 4, 1 936, ch. 490, 49 Stat. 1458. 
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transfori od, lunds are prcvided on a contractual basis and are supple- 
mentary to other revenues received tor school support by the appropriate 
piWilical subdivision, 

rhe period from to 1954 was one during which extensive trans- 

fers from Ihe Federal to the State school system took place. The 
following Hureau of Indian Affairs schools were contracted to the State 
for operational purposes?^ 



Atognak 


1951 


Tyonek 


1952 


Alitak 


1951 


C henega 


1953 


C'opper Center 


1951 


Chitina 


1953 


Old Harbor 


1951 


Egegik 


1953 


Ouzinkie 


1951 


Ekwok 


1953 


Akutan 


1952 


Hydaburg 


1953 


Anchorage Chignik Bay 


1952 


Levelok 


1953 


F^elkofski 


1952 


Newhalen 


1953 


Karluk 


1952 


Nondalton 


1 '^53 


King Cove 


1952 


Pilot Point 


1953 


Metlakatla 


1952 


Tatitlek 


1953 


Nikolski 


1952 


Angoon 


1954 


Perryville 


1952 


Rampart 


1954 


Port Graham 


1952 







By 1054 bof the Territorial Department of Education and the Bureavi 
of Indian Affairs had developed positions pertaining to the ultimate trans- 
fer of all Federal schools to Territorial control. By the end of 1954, 
C!omnussioner of Education Don Dafoe had developed cost figures reqviired 
for the Territory to educate children enrolled in federal schools* 
Commissioner Dafoe projected a minimum cost of $1 , 750, 000. 00 i'or 



Enclosure in a letter from Merle M. Armstrong, Director, State- 
Operated Schools, to Warren Tiffany, Assistant Area Director, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, July 28, 1970. (Included as Appendix C.) 
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operating costs, without reference to capital outlay. ^ The amount 
required exceeded the budget of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for school 
operations In Alaska by approximately $300, 000. 00. ^ 

The revenues required for Territorial operation of Federal schools 
in Alaska were relatively insignificant by current standards. However, 
financial resources available for supporting even those schools under 
Territorial control were considered to be inadequate. The Territory 
could not assume costs for additional enrollments without obt?.lning 
additional revenues, an extremely remote possibility. 

Ill addition to the pessimistic forecasts for income which woald 
allow for the ultimate operation of all public schools by the Territory of 
Alaska, additional problems arose which temporarily halted school trans- 
fers in 1954. 

Certainly aot the least of these problems was the physical condition 
of Federal school facilities at the time transfer to Territorial operation 
occurred. Many of the schools, particularly in the Aleutian chain, were 
old and badly in need of repair. Maintenance costs were often extremely 
high. 

A ubiquitous problem inherent in the early transfer agreements 
concerned the length of time that Federal support for schools would 



^"Information Relative to the Financing of Contract Schools in Alaska 
as Requested in Commissioner's Letter Dated September 29, 1954'' 
(Included in a letter from William H. Olsen, Area Director, Alaska 
Native Service, to the Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
December 23, 1954), p. 18. (Included as Appendix D. ) 
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^Ibid. , p. 19. 



continuo. The lUireau of Indian Affairs sought ?i definite time -frame 
whu h would provide for a conclusion to its financial responsibilities for 
fundinj.*. schools previously under its jurisdiction. Convorsely, the 
Territory, facing an \incertain financial future, insisted that Federal 
financial support be continued until such time as the Territory had 
revenues adequate to support the additional burden of schools formerly 
operated by ihe Bureau of Indian Affairs. Territorial officials bastid 
their arguments on the concept that the education of Indian and Eskimo 
children was the responsibility of the P^ederal government. 

With these as well as other obstacles, transfers of Federal schools 
to Territorial control came to a virtual standstill. With the exception 
of those at Tanana and Circle, transferred in 19B8 and 1^^'S9 respectively, 
no additional schools were shifted from Federal operation to Territorial 
or State control from 1954 until 1 967. 

Following the advent of statehood in 19S9, and bolstered by a state 
constitution which clearly stipulates state educational responsibility for 
all Alaska's children, the Alaska legislature proceeded to assume an 
expanded role in educational planning. In 19^)0 it enacted a statute pro- 
viding tor issuance of general obligation bonds for a regional vocational 
school to be located north of the Yukon River, subject to approval by a 
majority of the qualified voters in the vState. The electorate responded 
affir nmtively. ^ 

Wvilliam R. Marsh, North to the Future (Juneau: Alaska Department 
of Education , 1967). p. 84. 
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While obligation bonds, not to exceed $1, 500, 000. 00, were authorized 
for the acquisition, construction, equipment, and capital outlay of this 
vocational facility, ^ the question of funds for current operation of the 
school was left essentially unanswered. 

Sines most of the students for whom the vocational school was planned 
were native, the State requested that the Bureau of Indian Affairs provide 
operating costs. In response, Bureau of Indian Affairs officials pointed 
out that they had had a minimal role in planning the facilities and were not 
entirely clear about the fiscal or curricular arrangements implied by the 
creators of a vocational high school. Consequently, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs exhibited considerable reluctance to assume operating costs for 
what was considered to be entirely a state venture. 

The authorization of the vocational boarding school (which was to 
become the William E. Beltz School located at Nome) brought to a head 
some of the persistent and nagging questions caused by the continuation 
of the dual system of education. Who was responsible for overall educa- 
tional planning in Alaska? How were rural schools to be financed? What 
kind of education was to be provided for rural youth? 

The impasse reached on these questions, resulting in large measure 
from the voters' mandate to proceed with a vocational school north of 
the Yukon, led to a meeting in Washington, D. C. , on March 1, 1962, 
with officials in attendance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the State 
of Alaska, the University of Alaska, and the United States Office of 
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Kdiu alion. ' ICmanating from this meeting was an agreement of under- 
standing between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State of Alaska, ^ 
Of primary importance in this agreement was the provision that the vState 
would assume a primary role in educational planning which would serve 
«is I l)asis of coordination between the two governmental agencies. 

To honor the State's commitment to comprehensive planning, a 
Governor's Committee on Education was created and given two Lroad 
^•liarges. One was to prepare a broad comprehensive plan for rural 
school operation. The second charge was to chart a direction for the 
ultimate consolidation of the two school systems operating in Alaska. ^ 
Needless to say, the first charge was fulfilled more effectively than the 
second. 

The Caovernor's Committee became entangled in the same complex 
issues regarding consolidatioM of the Federal and State school systems 
that had plagued prev^ious efforts toward this goal. The Committee was 
i.i agreement with the philosophical concept that the State should operate 
schools for all its citizens. But the question of Federal financing for 
what duration and in what amount- - remained unresolved. 

The Governor's Committee on Education, after periodic meetings, 
developed An Overall Education Plan for Rural Alaska , This report has 

^Governor's Committee on Education, An Overall Education Plan 
f or Rural Alaska (Juneau: Alaska Department of Education, May 2^, 
P^h3; Revised Report, February 28, 1966), p, i, (Included as Appendix E, 

Ibid. , Appendix C. 
^Ibid, , p, ii. 
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been revised as conditions have changed but still represents a broad, 
basic blueprint for rural education. However, the resolution of native 
land claims and emergence of regional native corporations, philosophical 
changes on the part of the State Board of Education concerning rural 
education, and recent legislative efforts to totally decentralize school 
control throughout the State have resulted in sharp conflicts with some of 
the concepts presented in this overall plan. Most noticeably, the plan 
for regional boarding high schools has been questioned. The general 
attitude in the State now seems to favor the development of smaller local 
high schools within larger communities which would require only a mini- 
mum number of pupils to attend school away from their home communities. 

The guidelines contained in the memorandum of agreement emanating 
from the meeting in Washington, D. C. , on March 1, 1962, did accom- 
modate the questions pertaining to the vocational boarding school. 
Item 11 in this agreement states, '*It is especially to be noted that the 
Bureau in considering such plans as may be advanced by the State has no 
fixed objection to the location of high school facilities in any particular 
community, and it is hoped that State plans for school construction at 
Nome may be utilized within the overall program. Subsequently, the 
William E. Beltz School opened in Nome in 1966. 

More specifically, the Johnson-O' Malley Plan previously adopted by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State on November 15, 1965, was 
amended to include the following statement: "The Bureau of Indian Affairs 

ERJC Ibid. , Appendix C. 
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will provide financial support, subject to the availability of funds, for 
dormitory operation and related expenses based upon budgets prepared 
by the Department of Education in accordance with Johnson- O' Malley 
procedures. " ^ 

The questions raised by the authori^ation of the Nome-Beltz Voca- 
tional School brought into focus what has undoubtedly been the most 
perplexing and controversial issue in rural education in Alaska, that of 
providing education at the secondary level for children who reside in 
small, isolated communities. While in some localities education at the 
elementary school level has faced the expected problems of overcrowded 
classrooms, deteriorating facilities^ inadequately prepared teachers, and 
the like, little doubt exists that children can be provided with basic elemen- 
tary education in small rural schools. But at the secondary school level, 
the problems become far more complex. The opportunities to provide 
broad electives in a small high school are limited. Financial resources 
typically do not permit the employment of a large enough staff to present 
expertise in diverse areas of specialization. Physical facilities which 
are adequate for teaching basic academic skills will not suffice if voca- 
tional exploratory courses are desired. 

The alternatives to the extremely small, local high school are 
similarly complex. Should children leave home during their adolescence 
to obtain a high school education, with all of the concurrent dilemmas 

^"Background Material on William E. Beltz Vocational wSc hool at 
Nome" (Alaska Department of Education, January, 1966), p» 3» 
Q (Xeroxed. ) (Included as Appendix F. ) 
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this approach to education entails- -estrangement from home and community, 
regimentation, common group-living arrangements, etc, ? 

Historically the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State have approached 
the problem of providing secondary education in rural Alaska from quite 
diverse directions. In 1947, the Bureau of Indian Affairs converted the 
former World War II naval base on Japonski Island near Sitka to a 
Federally operated boarding high school, Mt. Edgecumbe, for native 
students. For approximately two decades (until 1966 when the Nome- 
Beltz school opened), Mt, Edgecumbe was the only public boarding high 
school in Alaska which provided secondary school facilities for native 
youth from rural communities where local high school programs were 
not available. 

The two options which the availability of a single boarding high school 
presented were simply for pupils to leave home to attend school or do 
without a secondary school education. 

With improvements in the holding powers of schools for rural pupils, 
together with dramatic increases in the number of children of high school 
age, pressures for expanding secondary school opportunities increased 
enormously. Mt. Edgecumbe enrolled students in excess of its recom- 
mended physical capacity. Even so, many qualified students who applied 
for high school admission v^ere rejected because of space limitations. 

As a next step, the Bureau of Indian Affairs allowed qualified 
Alaskans to enter Indian boarding schools in other states. Chemawa, 
in Oregon, and Chilocco, in Oklahoma, received by far the largest 

ERIC 
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number of Alaskan students. For example, during the 1969-70 school 
year, 876 secondary school stud^^nts were enrolled in Bureau of Indian 
Affairs boarding schools outside the State (233 in Chilocco and 643 in 
Chemawa).^ During the 1971 -72 school year, out-of-state enrollments had 
been reduced to 428, with further reductions apparent as students 
currently enrolled in Chemawa and Chilocco are graduated. ^ 

However, it is doubtful that any educational decision generated more 
public outcry from native and non-native citizens alike than the practice 
of sending secondary school students out of the State for their high school 
education. Throughout the years concern was expressed about the 
deleterious effects of isolating children from their families and commu- 
nities when they attended in-State boarding schools. But the practice of 
transporting students out of the State was psychologically offensive to 
the vast majority of Alaska's populace. 

Difficulties are clearly inherent in establishing cause-and-effect 
relationships when dealing with political and behavioral phenomena. 
However, little doubt exists that the public outcry which accompanied the 
"deportation" of native high school students out of Alaska generated 

^Warren L Tiffany, Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Program 
(Juneau: Bureau of Indian Affiar s , Juneau Area Office, January, 1971), 
p. Z. 

Z 

Alaska State Board of Education, The Big Picture on Small Schools 
(Juneau: Alaska Department of Education, July, 1972), p. 3. According 
to a Bureau of Indian Affairs official, no new Alaskan students had been 
sent to Chilocco since 1970, and those pupils attending Chemawa were 
there at their own option. (Memorandum from the Acting Assistant 
Director for Education to the Area Director concerning the Education 
rrogram in Alaska, July 2S, 1972.' 
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rapid innovation in the provision of additional alternatives for secondary 
school education within the State, 

For example, as previously noted, the Nome-Beltz Vocational 
School opened in 1966, Another option for providing secondary school 
opportunities included expanding the number of grades offered at the local 
school level. Junior high school programs were added to the elementary 
school grades in the larger communities of Barrow, Hooper Bay, 
Unalakleet, and Nunapitchuck. And Kotzebue developed a senior high 
school program as well as adding junior high school grades to the existing 
schooL ^ 

In 1967, the Alaska Department of Education initiated a Boarding 
Home Program whereby rural students who reside in communities with 
no high schools may live with selected families in larger centers and 
attend local secondary schools,^ Monthly stipends, available largely 
from Johns on- O' Malley funds, are paid to families who provide boarding 
facilities for students. This program is administered by the Division 
of Regional Schools whose director is responsible for screening appli- 
cations, assigning students to communities and to specific foster parents, 
and making the necessary financial arrangements. 

In each local community liaison officers or coordinators are 

^Tiffany, Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Program, p, 2. 
2 

Coordinators' Guide to the Boarding Home Program (Juneau: 
Alaska Department of Education, February, 1970), p. K (Included as 
Appendix G, ) 



tivailablo tu suporviso stvulonts, to provide c ommunication with the 
stuclont.s' parents m the villajies, and to work with local school officials 
to luiso the students' transition to a new schv>oJ setting. 

The Hoarding Home l-rograni was originally designed to last only 
until such time as adequate local or rc|.uonal facilities were available to 
accommodate all eligible youth of high school age. Currently, its 
administration is in a state of flux; the State is considering the option of 
contracting with native organizations for the operation of the program. 
However, clespite the fact that it was conceived as an interim or "stop- 
gap" measure over 1,200 students were participating in whis program 
(luring the 1071-72 school year. ^ 

While many arrangements to provide secondary school opportunities 
for all youth were implemented or proposed, planning activities for the 
development of long-range guidelines for secondary education were 
i nte ns ified, 

Perhaps the most influential study relating to secondary education in 
Alaska was conducted by the Training Corporation of America with 
headquarters in Falls Church, Virginia. The Alaska Department of 
P^ducation commissioned this corporation to analyze educational prc^bioms 
in rural A aska and lo develop recommendations for their solution. 

The TCA report is based on a number of assumptions which, if 
invalifl. raise serious doubts about the validity of the r ommendati(^ns 

^Educjilion in A laska (Juneau: Burea\i of Indian Affairs, Juneau 
Area Office', March/l9T2), p, 4. 
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made by the principal investigators for the study. A basic assumption 
in this study was that rural youth should be integrated with students from 
varied racial and socio-economic backgrounds* And a key assumption 
undergirding the recommendations was that each child should attend a 
high school with a minimum enrollment of five hundred students and a 
staff of no fewer than twenty- five teachers. ^ 

From these assumptions, the recommendations logically followed 
that regional high schools be eatablished in Fairbanks, Bethel, Anchorage, 
Nome, Kodiak, and Sitka. Dormitory facilities, as well as new schools 
or expansion of existing facilities, were to be provided for students 
residing in the regions of the proposed sites. ^ 

In accordance with the recommendations outlined in the TCA report, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs planned for the expansion of Cacilities at 
Mt, Edgecumbe High School to accommodate one thousand dormitory 
students. Construction funds were obtained, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was ready to proceed with the project when public objections to the 
entire concept of large secondary boarding schools developed. Although 
such objections focused on plans to expand the capacity of Mt. Edgecumbe 
High School, several developments in the State brought into question the 
entire boarding - school concept. 

' J, Kenneth Cummiskey and John Garcia, "State of Alaska Regional 
Secondary School System: Implementation Plan, " (Training Corporation 
of America, Februarys, 1967), p. 1-2. (Mimeographed.) 

^Ibid. , p. 1-8. 
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Tnder tho MandaCory Borough Incorporation Act onacted in 1^63, 
s *nu» rural schooLs formerly operated by the State wore transferred to 
thi* Piriridu tion of newly formed boroughs. Extensive leasing of mineral 
lan<ls by oil fompanies brought new revenue to the vState and held promise 
tv)r the development of rural areas. Settlement of the native land claims 
provided additional impetus for local determination and emergence of 
native leader>'hip. 

Efforts to challenge the regional school concept intensified. In 
Di»oember, P^68, members of the Alaska congressional delegation 
scl\edulod a meeting in Sitka to discuss the regional school construction 
prouram. ' The Congressmen heard extensive testimony, most of it in 
opposition specifically to major expansion of Mt. Edgecumbe School and 
generally to the perpetuation of boarding high schools. Statements 
favoring additional construction at Mt, Edgecum )e came primarily from 
residents of Southeastern Alaska where this facility is located. 

The Sitka meeting resulted in a basic philosophical change in the 
approach to secondary schools in Alaska. The large regional school 
I'omplexes recomt^iended in the TCA report gave way to the concept c;f 
si^mller school facilities, such as the sixty-to-eighty student high schools 
at Tok, Ft. Yukon, and Dillingham, to be located closer to pupih;* hon^es. 

Despite the change in direction that resulted from the Sitka meeting 

' Alaska State Board of Education, Tho Big Picture on Small Schools , 

p. S. 

"^Ibid. 
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State plans for regional facilities had either been completed or had pro- 
ceeded too far to be altered in certain areas. The Kodiak-Aleutian 
Regional High School opened in 1968 and a third regional school was com- 
pleted at Bethel in 1972 with boarding facilities for two hundred pupils. ^ 

However, resistance to the boarding school concept intensified. 
Rural parents joined together in a legal suit against the State to require 
that their children be provided with a secondary school education in their 
home community of Emmonak. ^ 

Little doubt remains that prevailing public opinion today favors educa^ 
tional programs which enable the high school youth to remain in his 
home whenever possible, with a minimal amount of pupil relocation. A 
complete cycle in educational philosophy has occurred. The 1949 adminis- 
trative manual published by the Territorial Department of Education 
outlined methods by which one teacher could provide the basic courses 
required in a small high school by rotating courses on an odd-and-even 
year basis. Small Secondary Schools, an administrative manual 
published by the Alaska Department of Education in September, 1971, 
d^hails a similar plan for one- and two-teacher high schools."^ 

^Ibid. , p. 2. (The Beltz School at Nome was the first regional high 
school operated by the State. ) 

2 

Hootch v> Alaska State > Operated School System, et> al . (Case 
no. 72-2450 in the Superior Court for the vState of Alaska, Third Judicial 
District, October 5, 1972). (Xeroxed. ) (This is still pending. ) 

3 

Administrative Manual , Territory of Alaska ( Juneauj Alaska 
Department of Education, 1 949), p. 11. 
4 

Small_Secondary Schools; Administrative Manual , First edition 
(Juneau; Alaska Department of Education, September, 1971), pp. 11-12. 
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Improved means of transportation, innovations in programmed 
iPstriK tion, and the advent of educational multi-media cause the small 
hifih school today to differ markedly from the school of the 1940's. None- 
thole ss. the maintenance of family and community ties is considered to 
i)e of tireater importance to the student's educational development than 
his access to a large comprehensive school curriculum. 

A gradual but accelerating change has occurred during the past two 
decades in the determination of educational policies for rural Alaskans, 
rraditionally. schools were established in remote areas by an outside 
governmental agency the policies of which determined largely what was 
taught and by whom. Since formal schooling was considered to be 
essentially a "white man's innovation, those who availed themselves of 
educational opportunities accepted them with varying degrees of 
enthusia sm. 

Interviews conducted by Ray and others in the late 1950's and early 
1^^60's revealed strong faith in education on the part of Alaskan natives, 
even though some expressed disillusionment with a particular school 

ituation. ^ In fact, education was often viewed as a panacea to relieve 
unemployment, improve health practices, and provide a sense of identi- 
fication which would enable citizens v/ith multi- cultural backgrounds to 
participate actively in a modern society. When results failed to meet 

^Charles K. Ray, A Program of Education for Alaskan Natives , 
Revised ed. iCoileger University of Alaska, 1^^9): Charles K. Ray and 
otliers. Alaska n Native vSecondary vSchool Dropouts (College: University 
of Alaska, I ^62). 
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expectations, critical reappraisal of education programs began. 

During the past decade several emerging factors have resulted in 
increased participation by rural Alaskans in formulating educational 
policies. Some of these developments have been referred to previously. 
Community Action programs financed by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity provided legal aid to local governmental bodies. The Alaska 
Federation of Natives, established in 1966, represented native interests 
in reference to their aboriginal property rights, ^ The settlement of the 
Alaska native land claims provided for the creation of local and regional 
native .porations to assume management of lands and monies provided 
under the Land Claims Act, 

New young native leaders from northern Alaska have exerted 
increasing influence on educational policy through attainment of elective 
and appointive offices. In 1970, William Hensley, a state representative, 
was elected to the Alaska Senate, and Charles Degnan and Frank Ferguson 
won seats in the State House of Representatives, Eban Hopson was 
appointed to a special post in the Office of the Governor.^ 

In 1969 the hearings of the United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Education provided a forum for the public statement of Alaskan 
opinions. Native and non-native leaders expressed a wide range of 

^Laurel L. Bland, Tb *:^ Northern Eskimos of Alaska (Juneau: Alaska 
Department of Education, June, 1972), p. 75. 

2 

Ibid . , p. 76. 

3 

Ibid * . p. 77. 
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viewpoints; but if one theme emerged, it was the call for greater self- 
UMLTmination of educational policies by Indians and Eskimos in Alaska 
than had been permitted in the past. ^ 

Examples of the emerging role in policy-makl ig assumed by native 
io;iilors are numerous. One dramatic illustration of militant native 
posture, more evident than in previous years, was that of the previously 
los.. ribrci Sitka conference, held in December, 1968. Speakers at this 
»i:ootinu oponly challenged both State and Bureau of Indian Affairs leaders 
wlicn official policies conflicted with citizen interests. 

An ^ ciu -ational planning proposal submitted to the Bureau of Indian 
Afiairs by the Northwest Alaska Native Association (one of twelve regional 
native assoc- iations which will participate in the native land claims 
scttU-inenti states the issue most succinctly: "Thus, the question now 
is :vu as to whether or not local control of schools can be given to tho 
Viilaue people, but rather deals with how can the State prepare itself 
anil {he regional corporations to accomplish this power transfer grace- 
fully and smoothly without disturbing in any way [he continuity of school 
prc)f5 rams. 

Partially as a response to the numerous calls for change and 
•partially to initiate such changes, both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 

^ L*. S. Congress, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Hearings Befor e the Subcommittee on Indian Education , 91st Congress, 
1st session, I ^69 (Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office , PH^^M. 

"^•"Northwest Alaska Education Planning Project } roposal" (A proposal 
submitted by the Northwest Alaska Native Association to the fkireau of 
Q Indian Affairs, October 6, 1971), p. 4. (Included as Appendix H. ) 
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the State have effected major innovations and structural reorganizations 
designed to provide a stronger voice in educational determination to 
native citizens* 

The following statement expresses the intention of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to include native leadership iu policy decisions: ^'It is the 
policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to promote maximum participation 
in and control of services to Native people by those whom the programs 
serve. In the field of education this is accomplished through one or more 
of the following procedures: (1) Transfer from Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to public school operation, (2) contracting for the provision of services, 
and (3) strengthening of School Boards.*'^ The statement of intent to 
transfer schools was a reaffirmation of a long-standing commitment. 
But official Bureau of Indian Affairs encouragement to communities to 
contract for services and the expansion of local advisory school boards 
involvement in educational affairs came as later developments. 

A recent example of a c ontractual relationship between the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and a native corporation charged with providing educa- 
tional services can be found at Wildwood, on the Kenai Peninsula. 
Wildwood was a former military base which was inactivated. The Kenai 
Native Association was authorized by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
utilize these vacated facilities to provide living accommodations for 

1 

Warren L Tiffany, A School to Serve the Pe opl e* Guidelines for 
Community Control of Bureau of Indian Affairs School Operations (Juneau: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Juneau Area Office, January, 1971), p. 1. 
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studiMits wliich would enable them to attend nearby local public schools. 
v)t;u*r examples also exist in which this policy has been translated into 
n!*:ii*t ii o . ('Contracting procedures for such practices are included as 
Af^pendix I. 

The vState also responded to the call for a stronger voice on the part 
of rural Alaskans in educational decision-making. Rural schools, which 
had j>reviously been administered through the vState Department of Education 
m Juiu»au, were transferred to a newly created Alaska State - Operated 
Si hool System which was formed to provide for education in the unorga- 
iiized borough of the State. The governing body of this school system is 
a seven-member board of directors appointed by the governor from the 
areas served. At least four of the seven directors are appointed from 
rural areas outside organized boroughs and off military reservations. ' 

Additionally, in order to provide more effective local direction to 
hool affairs, the Alaska legislature provided for local advisory school 
boards in communities where State schools were in operation* ^ 

The move toward greater local control by both the State and the 
lUireau of Indian Affairs, in contrast to earlier centralized administra 
tive systems, was but one of many apparent educational changes. As 
> urricular innovations representing marked departures from earlier 
practices were gradually adopted, subtle c:hanges occurred in the roles 

^Sec. 1, ch. 46, Sl.A 1970. 

•^Sec. 1. ;h, <^8, SLA 1966; Am. sec. 10, ch. 4^, SI..A PHO; Am. 
^ec. 1 , ch, 1 01 , Sl^ l^TU 



of the State and the Bureau of Indian Affairs as agents for change. 

Traditionally, the Bureau of Indian Affairs had a deserved reputa- 
tion as an enormous bureaucracy with most decisions affecting schools 
nnade by officials far removed from the problems. As a consequence of 
a complicated budgetary process^ which required financial requests to 
be anticipated far in advance of expenditures, resources were frequently 
unavailable to meet unanticipated circumstances, Curricular guides for 
use in all Indian schools, from Window Rock, Arizona, to Barrow, 
Alaska, were issued from headquarters in Washington, D, C. And 
although education specialists attempted to work with teachers in pro-- 
viding for local innovation, distances, isolation, limited financial 
resources, and other factors caused instructional supervision to be far 
from effective. 

With improved health practices and increased knowledge of disease 
control and treatment, infant death rates decreased while birth rates 
remained constant or increased. Consequently, enrollment pressures 
stretched the resources available for Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
in Alaska so that additional handicaps were imposed on overburdened 
teachers. During the 1950' s, it was not uncommon to observe one 
teacher instructing a class with forty or more elementary school pupils 
in attendance. And typically, classes included a w de range of grade 
and age levels. 

But as the transfer of school from Bureau of Indian Affairs to State 
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opi*ration progressed, it was State teachers and staff who became over- 
oxionded and needed to exert all energies and resources merely to cope 
with immediate pressures and problems. And the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, with a decreasing number of schools for which it was directly 
responsible, became free to innovate. Doubtless, the intense criticism 
heaped upon the Bureau of Indian Affairs for its early failures to respond 
to local concerns contributed to a climate amenable to educational change. 
Nonetheless, the availability of resources, coupled with responsibility 
for fewer schools, permitted the initiation of innovative instructional 
practices not commonly found in the State system of rural education. 

For example, in fiscal year 1973, the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
budgeted eighteen million dollars for the edu. ation of six thousand native 
cliildren in fifty-three village day schools, Wrangell and Mt. Edgecumbe 
Boarding Schools, and the Wildwood dormitory. In 1949. by contrast, 
the F^ureau of Indian Affairs operated 102 day schools. The eighteen 
million dollars budgeted for fiscal year 1 973 does not include monies 
provided to the State for boarding home and dormitory care for native 
students; nor does it include the two million dollars made available for 
special programs through Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tiui\ Art. ^ 

A personal example of the improved resources made available tn 
ri^rai ti.*achers in Federal schools in Alaska can be cited. In P^^l, whicn 

^' Highlights of Bureau of Indian Affairs Programs," fP^uieaa of 
Indian Affairs, January 26, ^^3), p. 1. (Mimeographed.) 
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the writer of this paper was a teacher at Savoonga, two teachers, an 

instructional aide, and a maintenance nnan were authorized for a school 

enrollment of some ninety pupils in grades one through eight. During 

tae 1972-73 school year, Savoonga had an elementary school enrollment 

of approximately 105 pupils and a ninth-grade enrollment of fourteen. ^ 

The staff now includes a principal, four teachers, four education aides , 

two maintenance men, and a cook, ^ 

Opportunities for educational innovation provided to the Bureau of 

Indian Affairs resulted in numerous pioneering efforts by this agency. 

Kindergarten programs now operate in ten rural communities where 

Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are located. In Akiachak, one of fifteen 

programs in the nation enrolling two- and three-year-old children has 
3 

been initiated. Bilingual programs, whereby children are taught in 
Eskimo and English, have been implemented and evaluated. Teacher 
aides are utilized extensively in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. Adult 
education programs were initiated as early as 1957."^ 

Despite improved student- staff ratios, educational experiments with 
promise for success, and heightened efforts at the State and Federal 
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^Enrollment Statistics, (Bureau of Indian Affairs, September, H^TZ), 
p. 1 . ( Mimeographed. ) 

vTuneau Area Directory (Juneau: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Juneau 
Area Office, November 15, 1972), p. 35, 

3 

Interview with John Turner, Project Designer, Akiachak Community 
Child Development Program, June 1 3, 1 973. 

A 

Education in Alaska, p . 9 . 
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levels to improve educational opportunities afforded rural Alaskans, 

scrwjus problems remain unsolved. 

('(jnside r ing administrative problems first, policy regarding the 

responsibility of the B^ederal government to Indian citizens has vacillated 

from one o( complete termination to the present policy which rejects 

termination of the government's role in Indian affairs. President Nixon's 

position, stated in a release from the Office of the White House F^ress 

Secretary on July 8, 1970, is as follows: 

Because termination is morally and legally unacceptable, 
because it produces bad practical results, and because the 
niere threat of termination tends to discourc.ge greater self- 
sufficiency among Indian groups, I am asking the Congress to 
pass a new Concurrent Resolution which would expressly 
renounce, repudiate and repeal the termination policy as 
expressed in House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83rd 
Congress, This resolution would explicitly affirm the 
integrity and right to continued existence of all Indian tribes 
and Alaska Native governments, recognizing that cultural 
pluralism is a source of national strength. It would assure 
these groups that the United States Government would con- 
tinue to carry out its treaty and trusteeship obligations to 
them as long sll the groups themselves believed that such a 
policy was necessary or desirable. It would guarantee that 
whenever Indian groups decided to assume control or respon- 
sibility for government service programs, they could do so 
and still receive adequate Federal financial support. In 
short, such a resolution would reaffirm for the Legislative 
branch- -as I hereby affirm for the Executive branch--that 
the historic relationship between the EVderal government 
and the Indian communities cannot be abridged without the 
c onsent c^f the Indians. 

Nixon further reaffirmed the F«=»d<^ra 1 g^ve rnment' s responsibility to 
Indians by stating, , , We have turned from the question of whether 



"To the Congress of the United vStates,*' (Office of the White Hcmisc 
Press Secretary, For Release at 1 2:00 Noon, EDT. July 8, 1^70). p. 1. 
(Mimeographed. ) (Included as Appendix J. ) 
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the Federal government has a responsibility to Indians to the question 
of how thfit responsibility can best be fulfilled. However, the means 
have yet to be determined. 

The impasse in transferring Federal schools to State operation was 
broken in 1967 when administrative control of ten schools were trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the State. Eighteen addi- 
tional schools were transferrf;d to ihe State system in 1969 and 1970. ^ 
(See Appendix K for the names of specific schools, year of transfer, and 
pupil enrollments. ) 

Currently, schools can be transferred by four methods; (1) volun- 
tary incorporation as a borough or first-class city, (2) mandatory 
incorporation as a borough or first-class city, (3) voluntary transfer to 
the State- Operated School System, and (4) contracting to native groups. 
Funding for schools transferred to State operation are provided through 
a combination of Public Law 874, State foundation support, and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs funding, with Bureau of Indian Affairs funding to termi- 
nate after a specified period of time. ^ 

Instructional problems in Alaska's rural schools remain serious* 
There is no doubt that a gap exists between the average native student 

'ibid. , p. 3. 

2 

^'BIA Schools Transferred to State of Alaska, 1967-1 971," (Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, November, 1971), p. 1. (Xeroxed.) 

3 

"Meeting on Turnover of BIA Schools to State or Indpendent School 
System, " (Statement for the Record by Acting Deputy Assistant Area 
Director for Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, August 30, 1972). 
(Xeroxed. ) (Included as Appendix L. ) 
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aiui his l aiuasian counterpart, rhe Alaska State Commission for liuiiian- 

RiL^hls visited the Willian^ Is. Beltz tSc hool in Nome in PU)^) and reported, 

vStudents who <.*on^e to Beltz are ninth graders in name only, 
Amonji the faoulfy whonn the Commission t'onsulted, estimates 
of I he actual grade level of enter in^ students ran as low as the 
second grade, with most students fallinji in the *^th-7th grade 
range. At present, teachers simply lower their standards and 
expectations and plunge ahead with their high school textbooks, 
Although no follow-up studies have been made on Reltx graduates, 
it IS known that only two or three Reltz graduates have gone on 
to college, and none of them has stayed in college for longer 
than a year. " ^ 

Similar conc lusions have been dra^ n in other regions and from other 
schools , 

As discouraging as achievement records of rural students may be, 
nvMital health problems give cause for even greater alarm. Pupil con- 
sumption of alcohol remains the greatest concern in boarding schools 
and boarding homes. Altl'.ough incidences of drinking vary from school 
to school, estimates have been made that as many as seventy percent 
of studentr in any given boarding school drink in a socially unacceptable 
tnanner on occasion. Suicide attempts, periods of deep depression, and 
emotional stress with which pupils caimot cope are frequently reported, 
Judith Kleinfeld, who has engaged in intensive studies of hoarding school 
and boarding home students, stated that initially she had considered 
school dropout as evidence of failure on the part of the school. But 
now, for some students, she consid<=^rs school dropout as possible 



Alaska State Commission for Hunian Rights, "vSUidy '^f Willian\ K. 
Hi^ltz vSchool. Nome, Alaska," (Anchorage: Alaska State Clonimission 
for Human Rights, December II, 1969), p* 9* (Mimeographed.) 
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cvidence of success if such students leave while still psychologically 
intact--for they have at least survived emotionally.^ 

In sunimary, many questions remain unanswered and may be cate- 
gorized under the title, "Where Do We Go from Here? " The dual system 
of education is still in existence, albeit the number of rural schools 
administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs continues to be reduced. 
However, resistance by State legislators to the continuation of the two 
systems of education remains strong. As regularly as geese return to 
the North each spring, resolutions are introduced in the Alaska legisla-. 
ture to determine means to phase out Bureau of Indian Affairs educational 
activities in Alaska. The mo^t* recent example is House Joint Resolution 
No. 8, included as Appendix M. This resolution calls for yet another 
feasibility study. But little assurance exists that an additional study 
will provide the means for resolution of problems which heretofore have 
hcvn insoluble and which impede the merger of the State and Federal 
school systems. 

Future directions seem somewhat clearer m regard to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs two boarr'ing schools remaining in Alaska. As previously 
described, Mt. Edgecumbe is the only Federal government boarding high 
school in the State. As opportunities for secondary education have 
expanded, enrollments at Mt. Edgecumbe have declined steadily froin a 
peak of 67^ students in 1967-68^ to a November. 1^^73, figure of 

''interview with Judith Kleinfeld, Assistant Professor of Edu(.:ational 
Psychology, University of Alaska, Fairbanks, June 1, 1 973. 

ERJC Education i n Alaska, p. 4. 
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onri)llf(l in .LiZ'adus nine through twelve, ^ Evidence suggests further 
• li'v rrastvs in the nun\ber of students who will attend high school at 
\It. I'iduiu unibe. 

Smct^ Ml. Edgecunibe was constructed to serve as a naval installation 
:vith<»r than a school, problems have persisted since its conversion. 
Wh.at was adequate for a military base (e.g. a hangar) was not neces- 
sarily desirable for an instructional facility. Similarly, military barracks 
with minimal privacy, leave much to be desired when used as dormitories 
lor idc^le SCO nt s . Maintenance costs have always been extremely high for 
the Ti'irnbor of students served. And with many of these buildinj^s now 
owv tliirty years old, costs have increased markedly. 

Serious doubts can be expressed concerning the wisdom of retainin;^ 
Mt. Edgocumbe as a public school facility. Equally questioiiahle is the 
^ilternative of finding other uses for the deteriorating facility v hich ran 
•ustify the high costs of maintenance. 

Similar questions relate to the retention of Wrangell Institute, a 
JiiiddK* ungraded school for children without access to other facilities (^r 
for pupils who are social referrals. As in the case of iMt, Edgecumbe, 
enrollments at Wrangell have declined steadily since I 966-b7 when 2^0 
])i;pils were in attendance. In November, 1^373, 142 pupils were 

^'Tutal Enrollment in Bureau of Indian Affairs Seho(;ls.*' (Taken 
frozn N'ovember School Reports, fJchool Year 1973). 

^l^ducation in Alaska, p, 4. 
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enroUed. ^ Clearly costs required to staff and maintain a boarding 
school for so few pupils are enormous, 

..Alternate uses for these two boarding schools have been considered. 
A memorandum dated October 4, 1972, included as Appendix N, outlines 
some preliminary suggestions. And, of course, the possibility that 
these facilities should simply be deactivated must also be considered. 

The promising pr actice of shifting educational decision- making to 
those most directly affected- -native citizens--gives rise to some measure 
of optimism regarding the educational future of rural Alaska. However, 
native citizens are no more homogeneous in attitude than are non-natives. 
Therefore, the naive assumption that greater involvement of rural citi- 
zens in policy determination will provide a consistent, uniform educational 
plan appropriate for all is totally unrealistic. 

One might conclude that the wisest course to follow in planning is to 
make educational alternatives available, with the appropriate choices 
selected by children and their parents. For example, a child with strong 
emotional family ties should be provided the opportunity for an education 
in his home community if he chooses not to leave home. Conversely, 
many children (with the consent of their parents) want to leave the 
villages. And of course, schools with curricular specializations in 
various fields will be attractive to students with compatible interests. 
The well- conceived vocational education program available at the 

^'"Total Enrollment in Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools, " (November, 
1973, School Reports). 
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Kodiak- Aleutian Regional High School may well attract students from 
various regions of the State. The Boarding Home Program can serve as 
a vohit le for permitting students from rural areas to attend schools in 
virtually any pop\ilation center where the instructional program is 
appropriate for them. 

vSystematic evahiation of the effectiveness of various educational 
plans is essential. Sufficient evidence now exists to permit temtative 
hypotheses as to the types of children who succeed best in different 
ir^chool settings. Follow-up studies and objective evaluation based on 
' hard" data will assist in establishing or rejecting these preliminary 
hypotheses. 

Education is not static, as a review of the development of Alaska's 
srhool systems and programs of instruction reveals. It is unlikely that 
future developments in the State will result in any greater degree of 
stability than has the past. A continuous appraisal and reappraisal of 
current practices is necessary. Additionally, more effective means 
must be developed to permit schools to reflect the society they serve. 
The voice of rural Alaskans has been too silent in the past. It nuist now 
be heard. 
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APPENDIX A 

ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS ON ALASKAN NATIVE SERVICE 
Education Activity 

How many Alaska Native children are there? 

It is estimated there are approximately 10^500 children of 
one-fourth Native blood or more in Alaska, consisting of 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. 

Where do they go to school? 

School Year 1948-49 had the following enrollments of Natives: 
T rritorial Schools 2,948 (Est. fr Terr.) 

Mission Schools 600 (Dept. of Educ. ) 

Alaska Native Service Schools 5,036 (Dept. of Educ.) 
Total in all Schools: 8,584 

ANS enrollment was 4,073 in 83 Day Schools and 963 in three 
boarding schools in 1948-49. 

How many Alaska Native children lack school facilities? 

It is estimated that approximately 1,800 Alaska Native children 
lack school facilities . Dialing the school year 1949-50, the 
following ANS achoole were re-opened: Kaltag, Chaniliut, 
Beaver, Northway, PiliOt Point, Kivalina, Nondalton, Alitak, 
Tanunak. A new school was opened at Barter Island, and the 
school at Saxman closed, with the children attending at 
Ketchikan. 

Where are these 1,000 children without school facilities located? 

They are generally found in the very isolated sections of 
Alaska. Migta on Nelson Island; Chowhoctollk, luntatyliak, 
Kwiguk in the Kuskokwim; Koliganak, Togiak, Stuyuak in the 
Bristol Bay area; Arctic Village, Anaktyvuk Pass, Beechy 
Point, Cape Halhett in the Arctic regions; Chignik Lagoon, 
Port Moller, in the Aleutians; English Bay near Seldovia; 
Pedro Bay, Pile Bay, Lime Village, in the Illimng area, are 
examples . 

How many Alaska Native service schools are now in operation? 

During the 1949-50 school year, the Alaska Native Service 
operated 93 Day Schools and three Boarding Schools, with an 
estimated enrollment of 5,200. 

Where are the Alaska Native Service Day Schools located? 

Three are located in Southeastern Alaska — Angoon, Hydaburg, 
and KluJcwan. Metlakatta supports its own school but is ufAer 
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the supervision of the Alaska Native Service. Eighty --nine 
Day Sijhools are in the interior and to the westwards on 
the Yukon^ in the Arctic^ Norton Sounds Seward Peninsula^ 
Bristol Bay, the Aleutians, the Kuskuhoim, Kodiak Island, 
King Island, Diomede Savoognga, Mekoryuk are on 
islands in the Bering Sea. Barrow has an enrollment of 
263. Barter Island, Atka, Barrow, Metlakatla are in the 
extreme points in Alaska. All ANS Schools with hut few 
exceptions are in isolated native villages. 

Docs duplication of Territorial and Alaska Native Service Schools exist? 

The only duplication of schools is at Fort Yukon where the 
present buildings do not permit the Territory to enroll 
all the children. About 35 children can be enrolled in the 
territorial school and there are 96 children in the ANS 
school. When a new building is built, it is felt Fort Yukon 
will he under territorial jurisdiction. 

Does segregation exist on a race basis? 

No. Segregation is due to geographical reasons and not to 
who has jurisdiction o f the school. There are a nimber of 
territorial rural schools having 100 percent Native enroll- 
ment. Regardless of who has jurisdiction of either terri-^ 
torial or Alaska Native Service Schools, the same children 
will attend the same school, with the cchools in 100 percent 
native villages still being 100 percent Native in enrollment. 

Is it feasible to expect Alaska Native School children to attend 
municipal schools? 

No. It is no more feasible to expect children enrolled in 
Native Service Schools to attend municipal schools than it 
is to expect children in Territorial rural schools to attend 
municipal schools. The distance to municipal schools for 
either Territorial rural children or Alaska Native Service 
school children may extend from 100 miles to 1,500 miles. 
Since thre is no duplication of schools now, children in a 
given locality, whether Native or other, attend the most 
accessible school. 

What is the grade placement of Native children in territorial schools? 

Native children attend all Territorial schools, the rural grade 
schools, small high schools, city grade schools, and city high 
schools. Figures from the Territorial Department of Education 
give the following for 1948^49: 



Elementaru Hicjh Sahool Total 

Total Native ahildren, % or 

move 2,638 310 2,948 

White and. others 6, 171 1,771 7,942 

Total enrollment: 8,809 2,081 10,890 

Pevaent Native 29.94 14.89 27.07 

One reason for the smaller percentage of Native ahildren in Terr-itorial 
high schools is due to the fact that generally speaking Native popula- 
tion constitutes the isolated areas population with Vhite and others 
in the cities. High schools are not as accessible to the majority of 
the Native population as they are to the majority of the White 
population. 

Has the increase in Territorial School enrollment been due alone to 
Native children? 

The following figures have been obtained jt.>om the 
Territorial Department of Education: 







Total 






Total Native 


Enrollment 


Native 


1944-45 


1,864 


7,070 


26.3 


1945-46 


2,109 


7,826 


26.9 


1946-47 


2,340 


9,142 


25.6 


1947-48 


2, 79 c 


10 J 578 


26.4 


1948-49 


2,948 


10,830 


27.07 



The percentage of Native children enrollment in Territorial 
Schools has remained relatively constant with the total 
enrollment. 

What has been the policy of the Alaska Native Service in regard to its 
withdrawal in favor of Territorial operation of schools? 

For a number of years, the Alaska Native Service has been 
withdrawing operation of schools in favor of Territorial 
operation. Eighty-nine of the percent Alaska Native Serv- 
ic^e Schools are in the Interior or to the Westward i only 
three in Southeastern Alaska, and Metlakatla, which is 
practically self-supporting . When communities have organ- 
ized their own local government, when they have set up 
their awn tax str-ucture, when they no longer have need of 
Alaska Native Services other than education, the Alaska 
Native Service has withdrawn in favor of the Territory, 
Contingent on such withdrawal has also been the achievement 
of an economic bar - by the community that would permit it 
to carry its own . jsponsibilities in the field of self- 
government. 
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l^iat sAionlfi have been transferred from the Alaska Native Service to 
ih,? T^-irritory of Alaska? (1950) 









Native 


Sahoc 7 


Year 


Enrollment 1948-49 


Bayview 


1942 




87.87 




1947 




93.57 


Cordova 


1947^^ 




27.94 


Haines 


1947"^ 




58.47 


dcnriah 


1946 




100.00 


Kake 


1947 




98.84- 


Juneau 


1947* 




16. 77 


Kanakanak 


1947* 


[To BtlHngnam 
- Snag Fort) 


71.51 


Kasaan 


1947* 


(Terrvtory d^d 








not re-open) 




Ke tcni.Kan 


1947* 


18,49 


Saccman 


1948 


(Children to 
Ketchikan) 




KloDook 


;D48 




93.91 


Nome 


1947* 




71.51 


Sand Point 


1942 




95.83 


Sitka 


1947* 




29.64 


Squaw Harbor 


1945 




7^.33 


Unalaska 


1944 






Valdez 


1945 




48.64 


Yakutat 


1947 







Duplication of schools existed. ANS Schools closed and buildings 
leased to the Territorxj . 

At the present^ what are the futuX'B plans of the Alaska Native 
service regarding withdrawals? 

This may be stated in two parts: Firsts as fast as school 
and cormunities are ready ^ and the Territory can assume their 
responsibility^ schools will continue to be transferred to the 
Territory. There .exists today a number of ANS schools that 
are ready ^ and where other ANS services are no longer 2 equired. 
Some of these may be listed as: tort Yukon^ King Cove^ Afognak^ 
OuzinkCy Angoon^ Hydaburg^ Kluknan; Second^ the Alaska Native 
Service in turn will continue to extend educational opportunity 
to those children now denied them. An example is Barter Island ^ 
offered educational opportunity this year for the first time. 
Twenty students up to the age of 31 are enrolled. Only three 
had ^v.-^r attended school before^ and the majority of them vould 
not speak English. 
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h/hat plans does ANS have for increasing ^-educational opportunity in 
Llaska? 



(1) Construction will begin this s^Mmer at h^ite Mountain 
Boarding School providing facilities to increase the 
schools enrollment from 70 to 200. This school is for 
Junior High school students who do not have such oppor- 
tunity in their home community. 

(2) Plans are in the making and have been submitted to 
Washing U>n for the rebuilding of the Eklutna school at 
Palmer to care for 400 elementary grade students. This 
school will be for orphans ^ children whose parents are 
recuperating in hospitals ^ and for children in communi- 
ties where there are no school facilities. 

(3) The cons true tioy* and establishment of a 100 pupil 
opportunity school at Edgecumbe for orthopedic 
children is planned. 

(4) A two-^year post-graduate school- in commercial and 
vocational aubjeocs is now being started at Edgecumbe. 

(5) Long-range planning also includes (a) building of 30 to 
40 schools in communities where there are yio school 
facilities; (b) replacement of existing plants where 
necessary; (c) providing improved dormitory facilities 
at Edgecumbe and Wrangell. 

Do White children attend Alaska Native Service Schools? 



All children are entitled to admittance to Alxska Native 
Service Day Schools if they live in the comi.inity. So 
totally Native are thise communities ^ however ^ that less 
than 20 White children were enrolled in the 4^073 enrollment 
of last year. 

Wnat is the length of the school year in the ANS Day Schools as 
compared with the Territorial Rural Schools? 

The standard for Alaska Native Day Schools is 180 days of 
actual school with no holidays included. This usually 
means a 37 week school year. In some communities^ the 
people leave early in the spring for their trapping cojnps^ 
and return late in the fall from fishing and trapping camps. 
Alaska Native Service figures and those from the Territorial 
Department of Education indicate the following: 

1947-48 1948-49 
ANS average days in session for all schools 172 174 
Terr-itory average days in session for all 

rural schools 171 
ANS percentage of attendance 81.58 82.46 

Territory percentage of attendance for all 

rural schools 77.41 




Ther^c ^ompamsons compare Territory Rural Schools with 
Alaska Uative Service Day Schools: 

Tk 194S-49j 82 percent of all ANS Day Schools had more 
than 170 days in session and 76^$ percent of them had 180 
days or more of school. 

In 1047-48^ 83 percent of the Territorial Rural Schools 
had more than 170 days in session^ while none had more 
than 180 days. 

How do Alaska Native Service Day Schools and Territorial Rural Pchools 
compare in respect to teacher load? 

(Average nuiiber of students per room 
unit) 

1947 - 948 1948 - 1949 

ANS eyirollment per room unit 30.1 32.53 
Terr, riiyal enrollment per 

room unit 20. 83 

ANS ADA per room unit 24. f 8 26.83 
Terr, rural ADA per room 

unit 16.12 

What is the length of the school day for Alaska Native Service Schoolo 

The length of the school day is the same as for all public 
schools^ 9:00 to 4:00 each day. During the short winter 
daysy the school day may he shortened by having a 30-minute 
noon hour. Primary children have a shorter school day as is 
true in most schools. 

What grades are taught in Alaska Native Service Schools? 

Many of the one room schools go through the Sixth Grade. 
Most of the larger day schools go through the Eighth Grade. 
Graduates from the Sixth or Eighth Grade are eligible for 
White Mountain or Mt. Edgecumbe Boarding Scho^^s. 

lU^j) many personnel make up a one room day school staff? 

Each one room day sc.^.ool has a full time teacher and a 
special assistant, rsw^lly^ the two are a married couple. 
The many duties at a dci' school in an isolated community 
m'lke it necessary to K'>^mploy a couple. 

What are thr duties of this teacherspsoial assistant team in the onr> 
room day school? 

Teach the children luring the school year in alt phases of 
the curriculum. 

Maintain the plants and see that the janitor work is done. 
Operate the i% }C^'A light plant and maintain it. 



Maintain daily radio ooirminication schedules with the ACS 
and the clinic of the air (in the four areas where this 
exists) . 

Act as an advisor and supervisor of the Native Cooperative 

or Native Store if one exists. 
Act as an advisor to the local community council and other 

clubs. 

Perform first aid and give prescribed medication and dispense 
medicine in accordance with instructions from the daily 
contacts with the doctor on the ^'Clinic of the Air^\ 

Prepare case information for the Territorial Department of 
Welfare and the ANS Welfare Division when applicable. 

Assist in the work of the Gme Cormission^ Fish and Wild 
lifey Social Security^ Federal SeciArityy and other Agencies^ 
making out fo-^sPK^ etc.^ when so required 

To act as postmasterwhen no local qualified person is 
available. 

To sponsor community recreation^ community projects^ such as 

gardens J sawmills ^ art"^ and crafts. 
To make all necessary reports for the community to all 

divisions of the Alaska Native Service. 
To sponsor the school lunch nutrition program and extend its 

educational value to the school and community. 
Submit requisitions for annual school supplies. 

These and many other duties are required of this team on a year-round 
basis. One of the team^ the teacher ^ conducts a full day of school. 
It must he remembered that almost in all cases ^ the only governmental 
functions^ is this couple^ the teacher and the special assistant. They 
serve not only Federal Agencies ^ but Territorial as well. There is no 
local law and order j no city council^ no other representative of 
Territorial and Federal Agencies^ no fire department^ no street or 
highway^ department^ no Justice of the Peace^ or other judicial repre-- 
sentative. Tv^Oj three ^ four^ five and seven teacher schools also have 
a special assistant^ and in some of these cormunities^ a US Marshall 
may be found. In stations such as King Island ^ there is no outside 
contact for eight months except by radio. There is no mail or trans- 
portation in or out. 

What text books are used in Alaska Native Service Day Schools? 

The most modern^ and the best available basic and supple- 
mentary texts are used. Generally Scott-Foreman readers are 
the basic text^ Study Arithmetic for Arithmetic. Accepted 
texts are used for the other subjects. Teacher created 
materials applicable to the region are correlated with text 
material. Workbooks are used as a teaching aid. Achievement 
testing is carried on in most of the schools. The best ac- 
cepted teaching materials are used^ such as reading charts^ 
flash cardsy experience charts^ etc. Methodic and techniques 
are generally the best accepted practices. In-service training 
schools are usually held annually^ and bulletins and circulars^ 
from the Washington and Juneau Office are frequently sent out. 



Exyery nahool receives at least five or more magazines 
and such attention is given to library hooks. Practically 
all schools have the Junior Britannica reference set. 
Almost all schools receive at least U)o professional 
educational maganizes for their teachers* 

Docs the Alaska Native Service have a course of study? 

The Minimum Essential Goals serve as a guide for all 
Alaska Native Service Day Schools. These goals not only 
indicate the nrinimm requirements ^for each level in 
academic achievement^ but also social achievement. 
Beatty^s ^^Education for Action''^ serves as an interpret 
taHve guide for the Minimual Essential Goals and contains 
suggestions for their achievement. 

It should be remembered that Alaska Native Service Day 
Schools represent 93 different situations over an area 
jyie- fifth the size of the United States, Cognizance 
must he taken of the facts that some areas represent non-- 
Eyiglish speaking beginners^ others English speaking begin-- 
nersj some represent children who have been in schools for 
many years^ as well as their parents^ while others having 
educational opportunity for the first time such as Barter 
Island; some represent nomadic people and others people from 
permanent homes; some represent very low standards of living 
and others of varying degrees of higher standard of living; 
many different economies are represented such as fishing j 
cormercial and subsistence^ trapping^ hunting ^ arts and 
crafts; some represent Interior people^ some coastal 
people; some children have never seen a tree^ a horse ^ an 
automobile^ a tvain^ a ship. These and many other differ-- 
entiating factors make it necessary for every community 
school to adapt its school program to the needs of the chi-ldren 
and the conditions that exist. One general guide such as the 
Minimum Eosentail Goals can be used^ but a definite course of 
study with every school teaching the same essentials or acade- 
mic skills on the same chronological schedule is not too 
practical. Alaska Native children graduating from the Eighth 
Grade have acquired essentially the same fornial foundation as 
the Eighth Graders from Territorial Schools. 

Are the basic fundamentals taught? 

The basic fundamentals are tdught and receive much emphasis. 
More attention must be given to them than in the usual public 
school. Most public school children come to school kno^j)ing 
how to speak and understand English^ but in the :najority of the 
Alaska Native Service Day Schools^ this ability must he taught 
before subsequent learning can take place. As a result of this^ 
it is a practice in the schools to have the student spend his 
first year as a beginner^ and the second year in the first grade. 
Fundamentals must of necessity receive more attention in Native 
schools than in public schools. 



What is the basic profile of ANS education? 

Generally speaking ^ the basic premise of ANS education is 
stated in the objectives of Indian Schools adapted to 
Alaskan needs: 

(1) To give students an understanding and appreciation of 
their own tribal lore^ art^ music^ and comminitij 
organization. 

(2) To teach students^ through their own participation in 
school goverYtments to become constructive citizens of 
their communities. 

(3) To aid students in analyzing the economic resources of 
their reservation and in planning more effective ways of 
utilizing these resources for the improvement of stand- 
ards of living. 

(4) To teach y through actual demons tration^ intelligent 
conservation of natural resources. 

^5) To give students first-hand experience in livestock 
fnanagementy use of Native materials in housing and 
clothing^ in subsistanQe gardening^ cooperative 
marketing y farm mechanics ^ and whatever other vocational 
skills are needed to earn a livelihood in the region. 

CO To develop better health habits^ improved sanitation^ 
and higher standards of diet with a view to prevention 
of traucoma^ tuberculosis ^ and infant diseases. 

(7) To give students an understanding of the social and 
economic world immediately about them and aid them in 
achieving some mastery over their environment. 

(8) To serve as a community center in meeting the social 
need and economic need of the community. 

These goats of Indian Education indicate that there is more 
to education than the teaching of academic fundamentals. In 
any community^ anywhere in the United States^ you will find 
that a good portion of the inhabitants never leave their home 
community. Some leave for new communities and new situations. 
The same is true of Alaska Native people. Most of them remaiyi 
in their home communities^ others go out and seek new situa- 
tions and opportunities. ANS or Indian education is no dif- 
fereyit than any other education in this respect. It not only 
prepares the individuals to remain in their home community^ or 
so intends that all of them will remain there ^ but it also 
gives those who wish to continue their education those funda- 
mentals necessary for continuing their education. Edgecumbe 
offers the opportunity of college preparatory courses^ or 
vocational work leading to employment upon graduation. One 
huruh'ed twelve communities are represented at Edgecumbe this 
year^ these students from Alaskan covmunities either desiring 
vocational education or college preparatory work. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan a few years agOj made a report entitled^ 
'^Somc Went to College^^y which shows that only a smalt percenfxige 
of all high school gr^aduates go to college. The essence of this 
report is applicable to all education^ whether in public schools^ 
O „ mission schools^ or Indian Education^ and questions one type of 

ERJjC education for all high school students. 
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Ihu) KU'H ar.' I'ndian ahUdren eduaatad? 

:^v, ShatUr PeUrttorit University of Chioaoo, etatao the 
following fvom hia report t "How WM are Tndian Children 
h'ducfated"? J baaed on a eumary of reautta from a three year 
tea ting program testing the aohievement of Indian ahitdren 
i-n Federal t public j atid mieaion aohoola. "In oonaluaionj 
in viett) of the faot that thia evaluation program hae been 
planned and executed to determine both weakneaaea and 
f^trenfjths in the existing program^ (Indian Serviae Eduoa- 
ticn), it would seem that there are two general aonatuaiona 
vhioh aan be drawn. Firat, the relatively high achievement 
of the Indian students in many areas is evidence that the 
present program of Indian education ia effective > Second j 
thc^ results point specifically to certain auhj'ect areas in 
which a higher level of achievement is deaircitle. Therefore 
the. sxwvey can be ifiterpreted to include positive recomen- 
htions, Recognition that the prohtam of the Indian sahoola 
ure much more complex in many ways than those of the ai)erage 
public school shou''d explain to the critics of special educa- 
tional pro^rrama that the same criteria of success cannot 
always be used, nor can the same levels of achievement to 
arbitrarily set up, as a guide or goal. The Indian Service 
is net competing with the public school system. Wherever 
public schools exists the Indian Sei*vice has taken advantage 
of piiblic education and placed the Indian children in the 
public schools. Where public school education has not been 
able to accept the responsibility of educating Indian children t 
the Federal schools have performed an effective job as indi- 
cated by the findings of this survey. The data available prove 
that Indian education has progressed far towards its goals 
uhL-yh combine an understanding of and respect for the Indian 's 
tribal tore atid art with the full educational opportunities 
of the non-Indian. " 

What did the testing program consist of for all Indian schools and 
fiearby public and mission schools? 

(1) Standardized tests 

Gates primary reading t type I and II 
Gates Basic Reading ^ type AtBtCyD 
Pressey Vocabulary (Diagnostic reading) 
Pressey English^ part A^B^CyD 

(2) United States Indian Serviae tests developed by Indian 
Seiyice educators in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago 

Free Writing (a test to determine writing ability) 

Spatial Relations (punched holes^ visual imagory^ drawings) 

Number and Reasoning (Arithmetic, series completion, 
deduction) 

Interest Inventory 

Spelling - Form A, 8,0 

General Science, part A,B,C 

Homcmaking, part A,B,C 
<d . Nutrition, part A,B,C 

ERJC Health and Safety, part A,B,C 

'•— Use of Resources, part A and B 



l/here is further information available on this study by the University 
of Chicago? 

"How Well are Indian Children Educated?" by Shaiter Peterson, 
Ph,D,^, University of Chicago , may be ordereJi from Haskell 
Xnatitute, Lawrence, Kanaa8» 

What is the nutrition program? 

Every Alaska Native Service Day School serves a school lunch. 
Sometimes this may be in the form of a breakfast. The majority 
of the public schools in the United States have found it advan- 
tageous to serve hot lunches to growing children. The nutrition 
program not only provides a school lunch for the students^ but is 
used as a medium to teach girls how to prepare^ and serve foody 
and demonstrates to the community the value of the most desirable 
foods. Wide use of Native foods is made when possible. In most 
schools y mothers assume the responsibility of assisting with the 
nutrition program. 

What is the source of provisions for the lunch program? 

Mucih of the food comes from the United States Department of 
Agriculture surplus. Approximately $400 per room unit is 
expended annually from appropriated funds. Not only does 
this program serve a nutritive purpose, but also an educational 
purpose as mentioned above. There is no charge for this school 
lunch though the aormunity helps to assume the responsibility 
of preparing and serving it. All ANS schools participate; 
Requests to the Alaska Native Service from other schools in 
isolated areasj other than ANS schools, could not be given the 
opportunity to participate under the nutrition program. 

What was expended for Alaska Native Service Education during the present 
fiscal year? 

$2,646,000 was appropriated for this fiscal year. 

How dc Alaska Native Service costs compare with Territorial Rural School 
Costs? 

Individual child cost in average daily attendance was $P.44,10 
for ANS schools in 1947-48 and $263.31 for Territorial Rural 
Schools. Cost per ADA day schools for the Alaska Native Service 
Day schools was $1.42 for the same year, and $1.53 for Territorial 
Schools. Due to the higher enrollment in the. ANS Schools, the 
cost per room unit, ANS, (24.58 ADAx244,10) was $5,999.9? and for 
the Territory Rural Schools (16,12 ADAx263.31) $4,244,55. Based 
on the $263.31 figure for the Territory the 24.58 ANS ADA would 
cost the Territory $6,472,15 if the same pupil- teacher ratio 
were used. An ANS unit is 25 and Territori.al rural 20. 



//.•V /( AN:^ rra^'jh-'ro ^ saloin^n oompapa with th^ Trrritorlal aalarice? 

.\ihivii'r paid I^u thp. TevH^tovy ar^ s^lightty higher than ANS 
^'^rJarii'it. Kntvay\nc sa'lavy fov th(? Alaska IJafyUn^ Bo.viyi<^e tr? 
':'^.<ir.i'0 to $y.)7)\bO after six years Civil SemHoe and for 
*:ho Trmtor^j ^.^,^00 in District One to ^'5^100 in the secjcnl 
and fourth divisions after 12 years service in Alaska and a 
y.A. ?^\irrn. The civil service has approved new ?tanda:rds fov 
TKddan SxT-vviQe teachers and if funds are provided ANo tea^'^hers 
vill r-'i'eiihj CS^^7S as a starting salary^ incroasel to v'/^ ^7.'^, J 
uft':y' cn'a* y^^ars of Civil Seivice. Head teachers in okp. room^ 
tDo^ thr^^ie^ four room schools will receive $4^762.25 increased 
to 'k)^^, 718. 7b after six years of Civil Serx)ice, The Special 
Assis^iVit salary entrance is $1^860 per year, 

Wiiat :ytn,'P Irtduaements are offered Alaska Native Ser\>icc tcachr-^K^-^? 

.'l.V;7 tr ^chers serve on an annual basis. They cam P.6 days 
i>iKual h^ave each year (working days)^ 25 days sick leave ^ 
iK.i ^r^Ji'- earn ^^0 days educational leave. Transportation for 
th*-' criploijee^ hin family^ and personal affects^ ia paid hy 
thr 'roverrwient from Seattle^ and return^ if he remains a 
calfr^ndar year. Vacation travel to and from Seattle every two 
years crwaitc the availability of funds. Teachers are furnished 
TLirtex's at a nominal rental. All utilities are furnished with 
the quarters. Rental for day school teachers average about $26 
a n.mth including utilities. 

H-^w arc tf^^aohers for the Alaska Native Service obtained? 

'".'a-'^h'rs are now taken from the United States C-^^vil Service 
rejietcr established as a result of a Civil Service examination. 

What aro the necessary requirements for taking this examination? 

Tlip. new p.xamination will require a Bachelor ^s degree from a 
f'-yur-yrar educational college^ 24 rather than 28 semester 
hria's in education^ including methods and practice teaching^ 
an agp limit of 44 year's of age rather than 50^ one year of 
e^ajeYK'-'nnc for high school teachers^ education or experience 
mi^st hp of five year recency^ college must be accredited. The 
'-^xarri nations are rated by a board of expert examiners consisting 
of th' Directors of Education from Area Offices and Supervisors 
of Edw nation. 

W^n^rc do teachers in isolated day schools get their supplies? 

Throurh the ANS^ newly appointed teachers are able to ourchase 
r.hnir annual grocery supplies from a Seattle wholesaler an/d 
^h^y 7>v? shipped up in the surmer. Tn rare inst-ances is it 
possirle to buy the years supplies locally. The majority of 
•^■■hesp .mpplies are brought in by the NORTH STAR^ or deposited 
at a seaport for transshipment to isolated stations. 
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Hov much of the year do Alaska Native Service teachers serve? 

.uV5 teachers are on an annual basis. The average is from 10 
to 11 months actual duty in the community. Annual leave 
every tuo years^ and educational leave reduces the annual 
employment to the 10 or 11 months. Summers are spent in 
assisting with cormunity programs and projects, and the 
repair and maintenance of the buildings, as welt as pre- 
paration for the next teaching year. 

If ANS schools were transferred to the Territory Would ANS teachers 
continue with the Territory? 

This is a personal question that would be answered by indi- 
vidual employees. The majority of them have permanent 
Civil Service standing of many years. It is believed the 
majority of them would request Civil Service transfer to the 
Indian Service in the States in order that they would not 
los^ Civil Service status. They would lose Civil Service 
status if they remained with the Territory. 

What is the tenure of Alaska Native Service teachers? 

During the past few years there has been a decreasing per^ 
centage of yearly turnover among ANS teachers. Several 
years ago^ it was approximately 25 percent a year. It is 
indicated that there will be less than ten percent resigna-- 
tiomi at the end of this school year. Several Civil Service 
tranefers between the Indian Service in the States and the 
ANS in Alaska will take place as usual. 

Who may go to Mt. Edgecumbe? 

Only the best students are encouraged to go to Mt. Edgecumbe. 
There are more applications than can be favorably considered. 
Students may not be committed to Mt. Edgecumbe and welfare 
delinquent children may not attend except when special con- 
sideration indicates they will not be a problem at<the school. 
To attend Edgticumbe the student tmist fall in one of the '> 
follau)ing clavsifications: 

(1) The child is dependent ^ coming from a home which has 
been broken up because: 

a. One both of the parents are dead^ hospitalized 
indefinitely^ divorced^ deserted^ or imprisoned^ 
or there is a serious cormunicable sickness in 
the home J no relative can care for the child^ and 
aid- to -dependent children is not available. 

b. Uncontrollable chronic alcoholism^ vice or criminal 
tendencies exist in home^^ etc. 

c. The children are abandoned or illegitimate and with- 
out homes. 
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(2) The family home ia in a Y>emote area urCth no nearby 
public or Federal day sahoolj and not reached by 
school bus service * 

(2) The child is a high school student dt siring specific 
vocational training which cannot be obtained in a 
local public high school. 

(4) Bt-!caune of local or home conditions which cannot be 

ccyitrolled^ the child has shown delinquent tendencies^ 
han been before the JuUenile Courts or has been faced 
with confinement in a corrective institution^ unless a 
suitable institutional environment may be found which 
may bring about an effective correction. Federal 
ochootsy however 3 are not "reform" or correctional 
institutions J and children may not be sent to such 
schools by court order. Their acceptability is deter- 
mined by the school superintendent, 

(fi) There is ne>zd for specialized care - the child is 
crippled or in poor health and cannot attend day 
school. Cases needing such care are usually contracted 
for with State or private institutions. 

What school program is offered at Edgecumbe? 

Students may pursue a regular college preparatory program at 
Edgecumbe. 

T^xey may also take a predominantly vocational course leading 
to at least two years credit on their apprenticeship when 
going into a trade. Carpentry , Marine engines^ welding^ boat 
building^ Diesel engines^ auto mechanicSj are a few of the 
vocational courses offered. 

Edgecumbe is accredited by the Northoeat Association of High 
Schools and Higher Schools. 

What purpose does the M/S Edgecumbe serve? 

The M/S EDGECUMBE is a training ship in the vocational 
program. Graduates are ahle^ and do take employment as 
Seamen^ engineers^ etc.^ on commercial boats. 

Who may go to Wrangell? 

All children now admitted to Wrangell are admitted under Item 
One, "Who May attend Mt. Edgecumbe". Wrangell is for elementary 
children and has an enrollment of 200. 

Who may go to White Mountain? 

White Mountain, having an enrollment of 70, has the same 
eligibility requirements as Mt. Edgecumbe. 
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Who pays for the transportation of students to Mt. Edgecumbe? 

Transportation is paid by the Government for welfare 
dependent children. Less than ten percent of the children 
at Edgeaumbe have their transportation paid by the Govern- 
ment. A student at Edgeaumbe who deairee to go home for 
the summer must pat' his own transportation. 

Do students pay tuition at Mt. Edgeaumbe? 

Each student works a required number of hours before and after 
school and on Saturday mornings. Sohool time is not used. 
No cash tuition is permitted by law to be charged Native 
students in Indian schools. Veteran^s tuition is paid by the 
VA. 

Do childrer. get clothing furnished in ANS or boarding schools? 

All students fumi&h their own clothing except welfare 
dependent children. 

What is the ships service? 

The Ships Service at Mt. Edgecumbe is a student activity 
enterprise selling school supplies^ ice aream^ candy ^ etc.^ 
to the students. Extensive student participation operates 
the store under an adult manager. Dancing and recreation 
ia also provided at Ships Service. 

What is the student bank? 

Students deposit their money in the school bank^ and are 
permitted to withdraw it in the form of checks honored by 
cash. All student activities deposit their funds with the 
bank. The 600 pupil boarding school deposits over $100^000 
a year in the school bank. Deposits are kept in a Sitka 
local bank and the Juneau Office IIA Account. 

What athletic program is carried on at Edgecumbe? 

An extensive intra-mural athletic program is carried on 
throughout the year for all students — boys and girls. Two 
basketball floors^ one having a seating capacity of 1200 
exist at the school. 

What other extra-curricular activity is found there? 

Many clubs exist. Student government and committees have an 
important purpose at the school. A bowling alley^ the Ships 
Service^ intra-mural athletics^ school fire department^ and 
others make life interesting at Edgecumbe — and educational. 
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Wkiat oppovtunitieB are offevpA for girla? 

The Hone Eoonomiao Department with ita praati'^p. aottagea 
offer extensive training in Home EoonomicsB, /» post- 
-graduate aormeraial oonrse ia being offered. Praatiaal 
'nursing, waitress training, aooka and bakers, will soon 
he added. 

Wh r ■■• .V'. '• Ih - *ur]h ' opport^mity school? 

Apvroximatelij 100 children of school cu^e are being hospi- 
talized in the orthopedic hospital and TB Sanitorivan. ^ 
Bedside teaching is now being carried on for these children. 

How cxtcnaive is vocational training in ANS Schools? 

Mt. Edjecwnbe offers vocational training that actually pre- 
pares the student to enter apprentice training at about the 
third year level of apprenticeship training. 

Vocational training is offered in an elementary form at all 
day schools. The fifth objective of Indian schools describes 
it as follows: "To give students first-hand experience in 
livestock management, use of Native materials in housing 
and clothing, in subsistence gardening, cooperative marketing, 
farm mechanics, and whatever other vocational skills are 
needed to earn a livelihood in the region." 

What arrangement does the ANS have with Metlakatla for the operation 
of their school? 

The Alaska Native Service performs the following: 

(1) Pays the salary of the Principal. 

(2) Buys the fuel for the Principal *s cottage. ^ 

(3) Provides professional direction and supervision. 

The iokn of Metlakatla does the following: 

(1) Deposits with the ANS $25,000 to 

Pay teachers salaries (five) $19,687.50 
Purchase of annual supplies 2,500.00 
Provide reserve for appointment 
travel, miscellaneous espense, 
emergencies 2, 812.50 

TOTAL: $25,000.00 

(2) Provides janitor for the school building. 

(3) Provides fuel, light, and water services for school 

building. 

(4) Provides quarters for rental for all teachers with 

the exception of the Principal and his wife. 
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(5) Any additional teaching services the torn of 
Metlakatla feels necessary (one extra provided 
1949-50). 

(6) Any service needed to serve school lunches. 
(One person provided a 1949-50 to serve milk 
UyCce a day^the milk being provided by the town.) 



Is this situation unique in Alaska? 



Yes. M'^tldkatla people pay income taxcs^ school taxcs^ boat 
ta^eoj the same as all other Alaska citizens. With its 250 
enrollment it would be eligible for 80 percent support from 
Territorial funds for teachers ^ salaries^ and supplies ^ but 
the Metlakatla people desire that the Federal Governjnent 
continue to participate in the direction and financing of 
the Metlakatla school even if it means putting up most of 
the money from their own funds. 

How does the Bureau of Indian Affairs assist Native students to con-^ 
tinue their education? 



Repayable education loans and tuition grants are most fre^ 
quently usedn As of March 1^ 2949: 

Loans granted 88 
Haskell graduates 15 
Collgge graduates 26 

Education 12 

Law 2 

Civil Engineer 1 

Business Admin. 1 
Registered Nurses 2 

'w'e these the only Alaska Natives who have continued their education? 



No, Others have gone to college and post-graduate courses at 
Haskell Institute. 



What is the Indian Office Policy in regard to employment of Native 
people in Civil Service jobs? 

If they meet the Civil Service requirements for the position 
they have preferential status. 

How many Natipe people are employed by the Education Division of the 
Alaska Native Service? 



Education Specialist 1 
Principal J Boarding School 1 
Principal teachers 3 
Teachers 23 
Special assistants 20 



Janitors and laborers 31 
Arts & Crafts Instructors 4 
Mechanics and guards 6 
Cooks J laundry J matrons 
seamstress 16 
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What is the stated policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
record to the unification of the tuo school systems in Alaska? 

Dr. Willard W. Beatty^ Chiefs Branch of Education, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs j mentioned the following in a "Memorandum 
Proposal Governing Transfer of ANS schools to the Terrizory 
and Federal Assistance to Territorial Schools" j October 2949. 

The probU-'.rn jf the Alaska School system is complicated by 
oeveral factors, 

(1) The present sources of Territorial revenue are nob 
increasing with the same degree of rapidity as the 
demand on the Territorial schools for additional 
children, 

a. There is a continuing and increasing movement 

of people into the Territory from ^e Continental 
United States, 

b. Eniployment opportunities on the Alaska Railroad 
in the construction of Army, Navy and Air Force 
basesy CAA airports ^ etc.^ are responsible for 
major population movements within the Territory, 

As a result of these conditions ^ the Alaska Territorial 
schools are in need of a substantial Federal subsidy. It 
has been expressed clearly by the Inter-Departmental 
Alaska Development Committee that such a subsidy is necessary, 

(2) It is generally agreed within the ANS^ the Indian Service ^ 
and the Department that the ultimate educational goal is 

a unified educational system under the Territory or Alaska 
State Department of Education; however, at the present timet 
the education program of the ANS embraces a considerable 
greater series of responsibilities to the Native People 
than is ordinarily rendered by Territorial school teachers. 
Until these responsibilities can be handled in other Ways, 
it would appear essential for the operation of Native 
Sahoolsy^ to continue as a function of ANS, There are 
increasing numbers of communities ^ however , where the 
school function may be limited to the education of children, 
in which case it- would appear desirable that these schools 
be transferred to Territorial operation. 

There are a number of Native Villages in which there 
should be a replacement of existing school structures 
and there are still some Native villages where no schools 
are yet operating. It would appear to be a reasonable 
obligation of the Federal Government to furnish the buildings 
in each of these instances before the Territory is asked to 
assume responsibility for operation. 

While it is recognized that the Territory is legally 
responsible for the education of all its youth regardless 
(d of race and that the Native people are entitled to all 
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privileges as full citizens^ there is no present 
attitude within the Department of the Interior^ or 
insofar as we knoWj within the Budget Bureau or the 
Committees of Congress to take advantage of this fact 
to arbitrarily terminate per sent Federal support for 
Native schools. It is^ therefore^ proposed that as 
rapidly as in the judgement of ANS^ Native schools may 3 
with advantage to the Natives and with their concurrence 
be transferred to Territorial operation^ this be done. 
When the transfer is made^ it is proposed that ANS enter 
into a Johnson O^Malley contract for payment to the 
Territorial Board of Education^ for the support of each 
such school^ the funds received from Congress for its 
operation as a Federal unit. If at a later date it is 
deemed desirable to do so^ ANS and the Indian Service 
will cooperate with the Territory in having such funds 
transferred from the Indian Service budget to the 
Alaska school budget referred to in Number One^ above. 

In general^ it may be said that there has been continual 
Congressional sympathy for the transfer of Federal 
Indian Service schools to public school operation where 
the Indians are ready for the transfer and where satis^- 
factory arrangements can be made idth the States and 
local subdivisions for the continuance of special 
services which appear to be necessary for adequate 
satisfaction of Native needs. 

In Alaska^ for example^ it is believed that the 
school lunch program being carried on by ANS is 
essential to the maintenance of adequate nutrition 
and health of the Native children.... It wouldj 
there fore J be assumed that this service will be con^ 
tinued in ANS schools transferred to the Territory and 
that ANS would furnish to the Territory f'^mds for this 
purpose. This ie cormon practice throughout the United 
States. 

In the Federal schools throughout the Native Villages 
where English is not the commonly spoken language^ it 
has been found necessary to stress with beginning pupils 
the oral use of English as the basis for teaching the 
cormon branches. This is a practice not currently 
followed in Territorial schools. In exclusively Native 
schools such special instruction has been found to be 
essential i and in transferring such schools to Terri- 
to2 Ml operation^ ANS would feel that it was essential 
to have the assurance of the Territory that such special 
aids would continue to be furnished. 



We believe that there are two basic ideas which must be 
considered in approaching the mergining of the Territorial and 
Native schools. 
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(1) That the Territory receive adequat^^ funds for the eduaa-- 
tion of all children. 

(2) That none of its Federal aid he contingent upon ita 
assuming responsibility for the education of Native 
children. Neither the ANS nor Indian Service can accept 
the siatus of second class citizen for Native children 
which would occur if their enrollment in Territorial 
schools is made contingent upon the payment of Federal 
aid for their education. However^ as schools^ heretofore 
operated by ANS^ are transferred to the Territory ^ we 
believe it only reasonable that the Federal Goverrment 
should continue some financial contribution to the expense 
of operating therr schools until such time as the economic 
statms of the Territory permits it to assume the full cost 
of educating all TerHtorial children. 
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APPENDIX B 




AN AGIiEEMENT fciOTEl:;.' 

•• •nil'. 

STATI-. OP AUSKA ANH THH BUKEAll OF 1N1)1.\N' Al-I'AIRS 



rOR TilE ADMIMSTi/^.TION OP JPIM9.\\- (^MAl.l.HY ACT RlNiW 

(ALASKA SIA'li: PIANJ 



of lh.i:', nJ.-i;: t.o onlJijic iho policy and ]n'ocuUircs to 



bf uscvl in iJ..lnnni : l r;;l ion of Johnson 0'Mnl]c:y fundy received by 
Vvj SVntc of Ala?.-la or il.s polilical subdivisions throuf;!! annual 
conlractr. v.ith tlic Huj-ca.u of Indian Affairs, 
rrovisions: 
A. Policy 

1. This plan is in accordance with Federal lav;s and regula- 
tions pcrtainin" to Todcral grants and contracts for the 
education of the citizens of Alasl;a including tlie Jolinson 
O'MallcyAct of April 16, 193.1 (48 Stat. 596), as aniended 
by the Act of June 4, J956 (49 Stat. 1458). 

2. TJiis plan is in accordance with State laws, regulations, 



schools in Alaska and is consistent with the provisions 
of "An Overall Iklucation I'lan for Rural Alaska" as re- 
vised. (October 1, 19GS) 
3. It is recognized that Alaska Kalivc children a)-e entitled 



and standards ]-)crtaining to tlic operation of public 



J 



to tlie same o)>portunitics for pu.blic oducatioji as are 
provid -d for any other citizen. Neilhor Native ancestry 
of studunls nor the I'ederal j'.ovonDucnt ' s liislorical pro- 



vis ion of :u-rv ic( 



;s to iiuli v i.Jii.'ils or locations is siif- 



ficienL just i^'ii'at ion for ih.e j)iovision oT Jului-.on 




i 

« 

O'Mallcy fimcl;;. It is also rccoi'.vi i:cd thnt cxikj- 
ordiiKiry and exceptional cj rcunistnnccs currently 
exist in Alasl.;i which can only be met thvouf.h redvTal 
assistance from llio Bureau of Indian Affairs* 

4. , Special educational needs are a prcduct of cultural^ 

linquistic, and environmental differences. Failure 
to meet these adequately in the past has placed 
Alaska's Native people at a serious disadvantage,^ 
Different and more costly educational tecliniques, 
equipment, and facilities aro required to overcome 
this disadvantage. 

5, . The combination of all available local, State and 

Federal resources is still not adequate to meet 
these special educational needs without furtlicr 
assistance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. To 
make up for this deficit, Johnson 0' Mai ley funds 
are to be provided on a need basis after all other 
sources of funding have been exliausted. 

Procedures : 

1. Plans and reports are to be submitted in tlie format 
and at times which are consistent with tlic needs of 
the budgetinc procesr.es of the State of Alaska and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Tho current timetable 
is as follov.'s: 



Timet :ib]e 



Pre] 3);ijy BiKh'.cl Request 



Final revised budget request- 



Annual report 
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on 01' before ^UJ}.^d^=il5 
fo'r r.ccoiul succcodinf; 
fiscal year. Tor 
example, rcciuysts for 
proi'rti'ns for fiscal 
1973 arc? due MaiieUari^, 
1971. 

on or before M«5?cl?=i5 
for the next year. 

following the closo 

« 

of the school year 

on or before October 15. 



Budget requests will be initiated at the local school dis- 
trict level wliercver possible. They are to be submitted 
by the appropriate school board or boards, or advisory 
school l)ourd, wliose responsibility it is to insure com- 
munity involvement and understanding of all educational 
programs being requested or supported under Johnson 0' Mai ley 
funding. Scliool superintendents and responsible program 
pcrsoiniel should also be involved in the process of pro- 
grnni development. Projects submitted by agencies provid- 
ing services on a state-wide or regional basis (e.g., state 




(coiilimici.1) 



operated scIjocjI'-. , University of AJaska, Alaska State 
Mii.'iC'UM) Kill also ri-ciiiro r>.i jini f i cant and representa- 
tive Native ii-.volvcn;', nt in their dcvelojjiiicnt . It is . 
the rcsponr.ibi ] i ty of the submittins aijcncy to obtain 
and document such involvement. ij 

I 
I 

Review and approval of proposals, dissemination of 
information and regulations pertinent .to the. Johnson 
O'Mallcy program, and technical assistance in proposal 
development will be provided by the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Education in cooperation- with the Juneau 
Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
While no specific form is prescribed for proposal sub- 
mission, an acceptable budget request will consist of 
four basis components: 

a. A description of the educational program for which 
funds are sought. This will contain, in narrative 
form, a description of the needs of children (how 
it is proposed tliat tliey be met) and the number of 
children to be served. A statement of the techniques 
to bo used ii^ evaluating the success of the program 
should also be included. 

b. Hie cost of the: j^rogrnm by apjiropriate state budf.ct 
category wllli sufficient detail to be able to identify 
the budget willi tlic program. 



t 

c. Tl)c av;:] Jahiliiy of rci.ourccR. Propca-ty, sales, 
ami jnco:--.o t.ix efforts at t)ic Sthtv. ami local 
levels luH'il lo be outliiiovl and cor.iparcil with tlic 
efforts of oilioi- State and local {jovcrnmcnts in 
similar situations. Tlic availability of other 
Pcdcral fundinij includina Public Law 874 will 
also liavc to be taken into consideration. Tlicro 
should also be an indication of the attempts 
which have been made to obtain executive, legis- 
lative or voter support for programs under 
consideration . 
d. Tlie total of the budget less the amount available 
from all existing sources will provide a figure 
showing the difference to be made up from Johnson 
0' Mai Icy supj)ort funds. 
Johnson 0 'Mai ley funds, through tlic Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, will be provided under a yearly contract, subject 
to available funds, directly to the State of Alaska un- 
less agreements )>avc been reached calliiii, for separate 
contracts with eligible political subdivisions, schools, 
institutions, ngc');cics, or private corporations. 
Contracts may ])rovide for tlic use by .school authorities 
of existing Federal sch.ool )u-upcrty ami cqiii jnncnt . 
Financial ar-sisl .-inco ujidcr a contract r.liall be limited 
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6. (coutiniu;cl) ^ 
to oi)C'ral ioual coiUs and ma/ not bo used for the con- 
struction or I'iajor altt^ration iid repair of facilities. 

7. Tills plan may be thanpcd by mu'ual consent of both 
{igcncics at such times and in such manner as may bo 
found necessary or desirable. 

8. Unused funds received by the State or other contracting 
entity throufji annual contracts under provisions of the 
Johnson 0' Mai ley Act shall be carried over as a budget 
crcdi'. balance to the next contract period. 

9. Bureau of Indian Affairs, personnel shall have access to 
and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, 
documents, papers and record^, related to projects funded 
wholly, or in part, through Johnson 0' Mai Icy contract, 
and shall be granted access to make observations of the 
program in operation. 

Transfer o f U TA scliools to State or local oper ation: 
1. All transfers shall be arranged under the principle of 
mutual readiness on the part of the local community, 
the State or its political subdivision, and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and shall be consistent with the plans 
and procedures outlined in "An Overall Hducation Plan 
for Uural Ala:J;a" subject to furllicr revisions and 
agjccuients . Close coordination on school transfers 




v.i]l bo m;ii.m;Jihctl I'.clvaxMi tlu; State, the* I'.Dronu iind 
tlic Ioc:3l (.o/iwv.in! ly at. all I inie:> to insure a Miiootli 

■ 

t j-aii^-.fcj- uf ci^ej-al iuna.l cxuiliol. an.I To maiiitaia a liii'h 
qua] it)- c'/aicatioa provV'.'iJii iit cacli Icvalioii. 
All suj^.pJ ic.'f. aiv.l c(|ui])nicjil boloii:;!!:*-; t.o the slalioji 
sliall he t.raiisfciTc;d in ovnicr.sln)) inclucLiu'; tlic nor- 
mal aiuvaal order for the first year of operation. 'Dio 
ordering of all additional supplies and equipment need- 
ed to^car ry on tlie school prop,ra:n sliall become tlie re- 
sponsiiiility of the State or borough as does all opera- 
tion, maintenance, constmction , and major alterations 
and repairs costs, vith the exception of constructioii 
and repair prograjns agreed upon at the time of trajisfcr 
7hc Bureau of Indian Affairs will provide use pemits 
for all facilities not transferred from 1-cdcral oK"ncr- 
ship. 'Die Bureau of Indian Affairs will carry on the 
construction of all ))rojccts for whicli CoiMjressional 
appropriations liave boon made. In order to ])crinit maxi- 
mum flexibility, including constiiiction b)* tlic State or 
Borough, the State v.ill initiate requests directly 
tlirough its Congressional repi-escnt ations ratlier tlian 
tlie BTA for tlie constniction of all jn-ojects at loca- 
tions where the HIA is not currently operating, includ- 
ing regional doi'ini t ories and t I'aiisrcrred day r.chools. 
'Jlie ]nA~^-ill provide all available )ilaniiin.'\ inlonnalion 
to tlic flt;il(? ill Ihv linn.' of trau'-fiu'. 



S, Tlic- SI ale or it.!> j)aljtic.a3 subdivision nccp'ptiuf; \]\o 
school iransfiM" issu.iifr. rcsjjonsibility for tonchcr 
rcc.nij l';ient aiul plactwnt nriJ nj'.rocs to j^.ivc prcfcr- 
cjicc^ to all cligiljlo, curruiil.])' ciiiploycd Bureau of 
liKllai) Affairs icadicrs wlio may elect to remain u'ith 
tlic scliool . 

4. In tlio first year of operation following transfer a 
school Kill be eligible for basic support under John- 
son O'Mallcy after I\iblic Law S74 and other funds arc 
considered. In succeeding years only supplemental 
support based on procedures outlined in the first 
part of this plan \dll be considered. 
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Conviii SSI on or of jiducatioii 
Alaska Dcparlmcnt of liducation 
Juneau, Alaska 




Ikncnu of liulian Affairs 
Juneau, Alaska 




OCT I 2 1570 
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kcnii II. mill:. CbUi,y.R 



dbo ifafiHu'iPHAL mm a.?/./? 

AHCIIOmt S9j02 
July 28, '1970 



Mr. V/arrcn Tiffany 
AsK.i£^t:ant Area Director 
]J u r e a u of Indian Affairs 
Box 3-8000 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 
Dear Warren : 



She v; alter Sniith has communicated with you to arranp, g for a 
meeting; to discuss the next group of schools to transfer. 
Showaltcr indicated you felt the meeting could not be held 
before September because the people you would like to have 
attend this meeting are on leave and will not be available 
until that time. 

In order to relay our thinking on the next priorities, I 
would like to outline a suggestion for emphasis in the con- 
ing visitations* 



In the North Slope area visitations should be made to 
Walnwright and Barter Island with Barrow encouraged to be- 
come a school district. With the Foundation Program set at 
the high rate it now enjoys. Barrow could become a district 
without a burden on the people there. In the Se*ward 
Peniin.sula area, Kotzebue should be encouraged to become a 
district on the same basis as Barrov;, Visitations should 
be made to Kiana, Diomede, Brevig Mission, Goloviu, Elim, 
and on St, Lawrence Island to Gambell and Savoonga. It is 
our understanding that Northeast Cape is closed. 

If the above mentioned schools transfer for. the scliool year 
19 7] -'72, this would provide a group of nine schooli;. Since 
vo realise not all of the schools visited will traiiofcr in 
any one year, we should attempt to pick up the rest of tlie 
interior area wliich are in two groups; Venetie, Benvcr, 
Birch Crook if it opens, and Tetlin. . A second group of two 



Mr. Warren Tiffany 




July 28, 1970 
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sclioo]^] should bo Shancluk and Grayllni^. This would make 
a total of around fifLcon schools. If this is tlic figure 
that has been informally setj then It would meet tlic number 
for transfer in a given year* With the exception of Gambcll 
and Savooui^a, 1 think all of the schooJs men t ioncd 'have been 
vi53ited this past year. Gainbell and Savoonga were visited 
infornally by Jim Harper and George White but not to speak 
with them specifically about the transfer of schools. 

In order to keep to the schedule of two years propvirat ion 
before transfer, we would like to suggest visitation tliiji 
year of a group of coastal schools; Shaktoolik, St. Michael, 

Stebbins, Kotlik, Emmonak, Alakanuk, Sheldon's Point, Mt. 
.Village, Pilot Point with Unalaklect encouraged to become a 
district school. Since we have made preliminary visitations, 
at the request of the people in Nelson Island and have talked 
with them about establishing a High School in that area, 
would like to include Tununak, Nightmute, Toksook Bay, Kipnuk 
Chefornak in the group for visitations this coming year for 
possible transfer in the '71-'72 school year. 

This is our thinking to date and solicit your reaction and 
recommendations. We realize there arc^ problems in construc*- 
tion in some of the schools listed, just as there is in the 
group we transferred on July 1 of this year. However, if we 
are to continue the orderly transfer, \7q will have to leave 
those schools on contract which require extensive construc- 
tion until such time as facilities are complete. I have 
attached a cap sheet to show the arrangements I have sug-- 
gcsted. 

We look forward to the September meeting where this proposal 
can be reviewed and future visitations finalized. 



Sincerely yours. 



CLIFF R. HARTHAN 
COMMISSIONER OF KDUCATION 




'I'lerlo M. Armstrong , Director 
Stated-Operated Schools 



MMA: vjp 



cc : 



Cliff Hartman 
Lee Hayes 
Showal Lor Smith 



End: 1 copy 
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(:AJ\S to Daiu: 

A« HurLli !!j.a|)o Area 

Walnwri j;l)t 

llnrier Icliunl 
]U Seward rcn^infiula 

Klnna 
Di.oi.;cclc 
lireviji Mission 
Golovin 
Elin 

C* Interior — two groups 

!• Venctie 
Beaver 

•-Birdt-Greek OCiS:>A 
Tctlin 

2» Shaf.oluk 
Grayling 

Next Two Major Areas 

A. Coastal 

Shaktoolik 
llnalaklcef> 
St. Michael 
Stcbbins 
KoLlik 

Enunonak ** * 

B* Bethel Area 

Scnmnion Rny 
Hooper Bay 
Pilot Station 
Chcvak 
Kalskag 
Mckoryuk 
Tuiuinak 
Newt ok 
Kif;hlr.iuLe 
Tok.sook Hay 
Kuna|>i t chuk 
Kar>i{;l uk 
Akitichak 



* Pofjnlbly become* 1 ndcpcMuhMit district!; 
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St. Lawrence Isl;iud 

GambcOl 
— Not the vTs I ■ Cn — 



Alakanuk m: 
Sheldon's Point 
Mt. Village 
Pilot Point 



/-,. 



Kipnuk 
Chef or uak 
Tuntutul iak 
Oscnrville 
Lower Kalskaj; 
Akiak 
KwctliJuk 
Nn|)aki ak 
||in|^ar.k i ak 

Qui nha}\ak 
Kwif.i 1 1 J it;»()k 
Goodnevv's Bay 
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LOCATIONS V!\\\m nmiCATIONAL RPSPONSIBILITY HAS Pni-N 

TRANSFi-pni-n r.Y niA to thriutory, statr, or local school district 



Scliool 



1967 
Atka 

Hnelish Bay 

Koliaanck 

Manokotak 



Date 



AforiKik (Port Lioiis) lOni 

AkutJiii 19S2 

All till loni 
AnchcM-a.re Cliir.nik \\i\y 19S2 

Aiinf^oji 19.'j4 

I',;ivvi'.\.- 1947 

nolkofski 1952 

nothcl 1947 

Chcnrna 1953 

Chinnik Lake 1960 

Chitina 1953 

Circlo 1959 

Cooper Center 1951 

Cordova 1947 

Oouplas 193S 

Hconik 1953 

r.kwol. 1953 

rt. Youkon 1957 

Fortuna Lcdne 1939 

Ilainpr. 1947 

Haycock 1943 

Hoonuh 1947 

Ily-.iaburR 1953 

Juneau 1947 

Kakc 1947 

Kanakanak 1947 

Karluk 1952 



Minto 

New Stuyahok 
Northway 
Tanacross 
ToRiak 



1970 



Artie Vill;'.r,o 
Buck land 
Deeri np 
Kivalina 



Koyuk 
Noatak 
Noorvik 
Pt. Mope 



Schoj^l^ 

Kctchi k;»n 
KiiiR ('ove 
Klav.'ock 
LcvcJ ock 
Metlakatla 
Ncwhalen 
Nikolski 
Nome 

Nondalton 
Old Harbor 
Ouzinkio 
Perryville 
Pilot Point 
Port Graham 
Rampart 
Sand Pt. 
Saxinan 
Sitka 

Squaw Harbor 

Tanana 

Tatitlck 

Tyonok 

IJnalaska 

Valdez 

Yakutat 



1969 

Chalkyitsik 

Galena 

Kaltag 

Stevens Villaj?e 



l)atc- 

1047 

104 7 

inr>2 

10.1.^ 

105 3 
1952 
1953 
1052 
1947 
1053 
1051 
lf)51 
1952 
1053 
1952 
1954 
1942 
1949 
1947 
194 7 
195S 
1953 
1952 
1945 
1946 
1947 



Shishmaref 
Selawik 
Shunp.nak 
Sleetmute 



Wales 

White Mountain 
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imSFt.M f">F BrA PHlMAftV SCHC';)!,;; 



S.;t•.'•^• 193^. i.iT'ty Bur",-'.- J lixV;jfi Arf\'r:r.-. ciav r.choolf^ h-Vv'? l;^'on 
t:-'].-:'' ■•;e'ct ;(. . ■'il^ or borouf^ 3dV "l disi'-' opora^/i iJr.df.'- 
Lh'^ p:-(--.isiv:ns- -1' the "overall pJa;.," '-i'.e Sl-dc will aco.-iv. Vhos.; 
I'J.A .•..•r>' .:. ••(;• ^[\vf.:':' -pansfOi- ivh l-cih meet cer-.ifln .'•.l/u.'Ui.:m:' ; 

or.: commutxlt.y re.-adlhH^sjf; to accept ^S^ate odniin.ialj'.'ilicn. 

71:-. !>"> k w' ;-c::(>c];: t ranaferre'd i.o Sla'.e orh-^-iL' on torvi-J--'ii 'v. 
JU.I.V 3, l'.-..^ ..J't^.v '.'ivii.^ met th<. r;:;'/;:.. ."i'i -ia; 

Cn'i!icy.itS!k Galona 

KaH'ig r,tovc;n:- Villn-; 

I 

i\vc\.ic. V.ina^^;>- «i3ud:lruid 
[X^t».-.ivi^v K1v:rlln?i 

*S'm' ir\vi;i'-'. Slc-ftniulo 
V/alr'o" "Wilt'.t? Mountain 

Sc:/-.-^':.- nvo Ve.lng cons'. etc > -at ih'-s tJr.i'.-' for tratmlVr lo TArd-j 

0^^'n^n^ 1 or. ;;c:r;-' rinin;; July 1, :9V1 ajv: 

A. i:c>'i.!i Slop^ 
V.'ainv/r'.lr/nt 

h. SGwar-d l'or:(!i t.suU 'Ui-i St. I/iuron-o hilin.i 

K3 ini Savoonf,a 

Dlo:ricdc 

GolcivLn 

+Kot;vjbuo 



^ -'f:. r.tt 3''* .S'-'iOuls rcri': '>'p. i''^^^^ CTfv^t r'Uct ion 



f t • 

**• P wm 



•iVtUn 



Gray 11 11^: 
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D. AiO;^- with A, 1^ and C, foUtwlrig: sc;;ools s.hould bo 
ccru.i.loivu: ' ' ...... 



1. AlakvP.ul: ' 



Mounta:li^ Vi ! larto 
nio'u Point 
Shnktooir,: 
St;. Mlchr.'ol 
+Unalcuc]cet 



• 1 



E. Tiio I'D 11 iv; i.o cr^riP hi .nvl Tor Iranr.for on .July 1, 
197? ar. I afl':--: 



Aki.'iohnk 

ChotVirnni; 

Ec-k 

Hooper i^A.v 
Ka:; ir,liik 
Kv/ctlilul: 

ii'?v;t.ol': 
Niinan1.t.c-!:-jk 
Pilot :.it':'.r)n 
r.ca'T?n'.n Iv'iy 
l^ilukpik 
'i\inu;iak 



AklaJ< 
Chcvak 

Goodnev,'? Pay 

Kalnka^ 

Kipn'ilc 

Kwigj.3.1i>v;ok 
Fiokory.il-c 
NnpDnkiak 
Nif'^trr.utt^ 
Oocarvillc 
Qui nhaf-ak 
Tolcsook Biy 
liintutuliak 



-Any r.clN-o^L; v;;il;n;: t^' trajir.fr'' uiid';r r.hcul-'J be conGidcrcd for July 1, 
1971. 
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2. Transfer of Schools to Ciliet. or T^oror.jhJi 

Tt i'^ .-'•.<^\v^^c^ cmv coiv.muaity or vill:'.[;o pla:\ju».i^ to inco.rporati. ar, 
a f ir-.t, ^-.ccoi-.l. Ihivcl c.K.sr. city or borough will have fully invostigcacd 
th.^ ccU'cnlion rv.nctiou r.nd the proccduror. for acquiring cx)stir.g school 
facilitios v/ilhin ii.H proMCbcd. bounvlc-^rics. 

Upon ii-'.-rnorjfcicM-i, a boroagh or city autonna tic ally asr-umes tho 
rc-^po-i.ibiliL-v lor Ih- cui'.cr.tioiial program wi'hin its boui.clarici: 
in .-.•o-'^^anvx- v/iLh lav.'. Cities and boroughs will succe..-d to tho Dopart- 
mcM of Kdiic.^i.ion in roi^pooL to cwncr-hip of any State- o^-n-d facilities 
and titlo will be transferred as soon as practical. 

Similarly, th^ Bureau of Indian Affairs will transfer titk- to any 
BIA facilities to the city cr borough. 

Cities ana boroughs will assume adinimstrative control oC trans- 
ferred facilities v.'ithin r.ix months of th.c incorporation date, or any 
other date that may be mutually agreed upon. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs or Departm.ent of Education wiVi not be rcr.ponsible for any 
capital improvements or maintenance after the incoti^oration date 
ui\less there is an agreement, in writing, to that effect. 



VII. COOPERATIVE PLANNING FOR SCHOOL CONSTI^UCTICN 

To facilitate consolidation of tho two school systems presently in operation, 
close coordination in planmng rural school facilities is essential. 

School construction shoidd meet no less than minimum space and safety 
requirements as established by the State. 

To fad-iitato consolidation of the t^vo school systems currently in operation, 
the Burca-i of Indian Affairs, the Department of Education, and, to the extent 
applicablo, cities and boroughs, should closely coordinate the planning and construc- 
tion of school facilities. 

No facilities should be transferred to the State, cities or boroughs unless 
they meet minimum standards fcr safeby and the program to bs offered by tho 
date of: the proposed transfer. 
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VI. pj<o(:].:uiiKE FCK T];A\\.;i'j:RRiiCG huhk au of indiaw .u- fairs 



SCIIOOJ.:^ TO DKl'AnTMCNT OF ICPUCATjON, ^ ^J^^ 

CUV, OR i:C)\OUGIi SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



In tJ/.c Irtitplen.Lr.tcvtiovi iS a s;rv;lG bv^tco-n of. ^?lomentnry and £^GConc!r.i7 cduca- 
tjv-:i r^r Alask.-i, ccvtr-in crjiv,ric; FiiovLu be? eiilablishc-d to picpnre n ccnurunilr for 
•t'ltima'sC l>v::5f<*r tlir-r ^:^'!\ocl fvinn tho BIA to ?tat.c cporation and ad.r.inisvration 

!• Transfer of t\'hooh-> to the Dcpnrtn^c.nl of FJucation 

1!:: D:vcci;or of Stale-Operated Scb.oolL> i\nd the Edr.cation DirocL'or 
for I be BIA sball: 

A, conipilo hc.sic d.ata on all Bureau educational facilit :js and make 
owib/. • tjon> of lbic» nrlKiol plant, Lbe curriculum, related educational 

r:c lie's* ^ at*xJ uput-jtijio cos Is ; 

B, r^jidy^ri' any stc-ps Vaken, agreftiTicnts reached, and comnnunity 
nltil;*.k'? v/bicb n;ay affc-ct transfer; 

C, rl.-in a pvcgran: to inform and to develop community readincGS 
v/l-.kb v;ill fjwolvG parents, studLfnt?^, civic and tribal groups, and local 
scnooi i^Ocirds; 

B. df-\\:lop a tcn-yt:ar trani^^fer schedule for all cucmentaiy and 
r.^col\^}.r^y ^cl:ools operated by the Bureau; 

r, c.ntabli.ih fur each school a timetable of events t^vo years in 
advc;ii'.c^ n£ the conUfinp^ited transfer whicli shall include proposed 
school v.rri^^lrur lion .-nd/or repair, teacher oriontation vTad agreements 
ru-^pvL ct^nlinuv.d scr/ioo, lucrl and f^tal'Cj'.vide publicity, school 
board Ir.dninr:, and ilat.(^s of Lrcinsfer of administrative responi^ibility 
and pl^yslr al plant; 

r, develop agrc'onicnts o.n transitional financing, curriculum, 
^ncci-^l ^.o)^'icc!S, siaffing, f;vabiation, and continuation of financial 
and/or tpcbnical asr.istanre following transfer; 

G. arran';:e for Lran-'^for Ci all records, land titles, studei\ls, 
staff, iiiVCMil(uy, etc.; arid 

B, re\Mcv.' c:nr.ua''b/ the r.tatur of Gchoo'is being transferred in 
a'/cordcj^iC c Vh this i>o':tiun. 
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C 
0 
P 
X 

Dece'^bor 23$ 1954 



Comaduaici.ar, iJurcau oX' Indian AiXaira 
K«;-.hin-:^.on 25, iW.. 
D^ar Sir: 

in ivhich a request i'cr Additicnal inlor.rwit.ion waa rjida rolative to 
aur proposod plan fr.r ucoor/pli fih iii.'i ltk<i ttc-nsior of J.l/it^Kc;. IJativft 
ij.:lioola to tho Tcrj:'.t.cry oi' Ala;U.a, which wa» trunsnltted to your 
Office b;, Ouu- loLtci' Au;.<U3t k:3i 195.'v» 

Enclosoa hero.dl.h irj .inlcn at.ion v.tjich hag haon dovonojv.-d 
i:> icspoH!:;-} to yo'iv re«iuo3t» It i» hopoi. thAt tblft in^'on-Atlon v.'lll 
assist in. peimiit.infs: a decioicr: to bo rcacl'.cci concomina the r<;t.hc.d 
oC rina>v:lri3 schools tronalorrod in this Aiva. 

Sincerelr yours, 



/t/ WiUiam H. Olsen 

William lU Olsen 
Area Dlroctor 



'e.tV APPENDIX D 
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lUFtMKAT.TON mS^Vit TO T:i;fi I'lN/^NCIhO C? COWl'ilACT SCllfXJLS 

moo :;ei»T:iy8iii 29» 1954 



Tho foUfJwlnj?; lni'c3ymatlon» vbich i3 oubmltttid in weponee to your 
rc'iuesl. or Oapt.c!r.bcr 29, hc^t Ix^en developed with the aasiatr-uca of 

Mr, Ccci-g« W. nor,iii'3» Torritorial tconcndat in tho office of the Governor, 
llr, IX'way, TeiTitorial Tax Corsr^iseionor and Mr* I - Daloe, Territorial 
Cor«^j.5iv.Tior of ::ciac:ation ftnd hie staff who Imvo given thalr fuUoDt co-oporatiwj. 

A. IT.-:: capita income op tib TfiraiTcai* 

Tlio best oatljaato'i I can produce as to the comparative «»per capita 
Inconii payment 3 to individualsw is the foUowinsi 



To bast oorvo tho purposes for which thie quoation v/aa probably aukoci^ 
a cor.p\rinon of croas national and Alaska products and incorae should be cado. 
Although conploto and roasonably accurate data exist for the United States fta 
a wholo and a fevf rofiione, Al&skan data is Incomplete and it would rcq.uiro 
sovoral r.onths of intensive roeoarch to product even a reaoonablo eat^jraU. 
Furthcraore, the incorao payinonts to individuals daU is used in the regular 
.reportn of tho Government Financea prepared by the Bureau of Census and io, 
thor%)foro, a fajiiUiar wid gsreraUy accepted index. 

Ala&ko Incomo pay.Tjint daU which nig^t be conparablo to similar data 
for tho United S^.atea is scarce, but from certain ecrape of daU availablo, 
the above quoted approximation of a cowpariccn of por capita incoce was coj:.- 



19.30 
1953 



il,707 



putai* 



(*) (PreparBi by Mr. George vJ, Hognra, Territor.Ul Ecouoralat) 
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'RrScivo OphctIMtik the mcUiod of ccmputa1':'ioo, hov/ever, ft feu cotanents on the 

AlrnvVs oi mean^n^vj! ^^eaa orf cowipariacns. between Alaiika and Unlttci Ltateo pur 

tapitti dsia rncst W Tho reni^lta ftiso e.pp«ar to can^;r3d.l.ct vhot cue would 

expect «is to the r^.LatsV'Q Jevel o4 A^^akit^s per capita incon(« \n vAew of the 

>\v^>nX7 pc\>\\Ui'et^ AlafaV^^n vja^o ar»t> salarv t^ies, and thesy reqci re i»xp1.5>-n3>iioi\. 

The Cen&'wi3 ci\ti'i^'-, tlio "Cello.: J /;:en'?:a.l poi ula- ion chai-^icier- 

? i- r *i "i a ul , a and t. J\« Unit J b--..%t u s I 

/lASKA CC^TIN^NTAL V«iiTEb 

'O t^-iuO 

10<5. P^TfclT^s <1 ThovcarviB of ^£ 

WV.vtc 92. 7^.2 115,2.15 ^<^.7 

Al;.r,kaT!3 ;.\rc ^.'cunr^fir on tho avtvear,^ thaii •^uldcTitg of the continent;il rn.Hod 
C'-.at'.. 3. Tro rilit.ary accounted for almost slvtoen par cent of tot.''.! Al.-.::Vra 
yv. .■^iilr.t.ion r.i> coT.rnmi vrlth leas thm one pnrr ert In tho i-t.^tcs. (i'l-.o jri»» 
y):rt^\p..:.a of j n.ltnry in totnl pojaxtaticn ha?? been increanin^^, 19^33 r-T'-^ 
csl.!: .'-.tcs i.3-;:^:r.r^ t.bjo 27v,Ot of tctal ropitUtlon*) AL'rol:a»5 ncn-vl.j.te- 
P' ;-''l::tio:i o:- prjc^jd i.y-<-".xt tw(?nty-<jjf',ht rer crnt of tho totrJ. ad cc-; i v:iol- 
t'-n p:r cc'.-,i. in th-? states* 

The; r.-3ncril obcorvor of ih« AlasVan sc-sne la ii-ij-^roBccd with tl.a c/c« 
tro ol.)'' hi.':h lovcl of incoT.o and v;afio ratos dn tho niore pofulatod, bf^or; coni'.'rs 
of T n'r.i'-'.;ry and ir; apt to ^eas that avrra.'^e Incosw i» oxtrc; -.oi:' hli-V .i-> 
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co»;v.r«id with that of tho I'nitcd Ctj^Uy in ncncnil* The '-.lition di-.ti"., hcsh* 
ovc", ir.Ji(Uitc;'- contraj-:* fcx»co0 wldch vroulU tor.l to pull t?cvii Alnal:u^n avorai':e 
1j>uc^-\». Ad a ijoneral mlo, j-ouncor pooplo aro pciid l<^cs th-n ol'Jer* y ^-.-iXfn 
bo'-.ii'..'.o oX" uXutiveXy l^aj tralnlr ^j And c/.i>cr5cnco, and fcw^^r arc dn I'.c 
t< ^ I.'ilcr i.-r;.ot» AlasKd*j FOjAdcvtlcn la 6ub;.tvai;tially i.-ovr-zr Vr.\\\ Do 
i*.vo:v.j Tor tl.-:.' Titiites* Mlltary porooDncl and ncn-v^hito j^-c-r.-.-c^iJ ^.to tradjt.icn- 
al.l..- l^w-jr paid tl'Aa civilian or \/liite persona* 7heso t'.;.^ ,';.rr:?ra]J.y n.ou inco.vo 
o**C' P9 in Alask-i cor,ii^rlce together about liJilf the tot^il pGr.i:i:.t.ion. i'.ct. owly 
dcc;> ALiiii ' : population composition feaice t^enoral cbaervations uarclic.blo, it 
also dojaauo caution in aakins cocparigons as tho conpDslLion ia ertrcj-.oly 
".ibnoiT;;!" as cor.pared with tho Unitod States pcinilaticn ca.ijic-oition, 

Tbero la another set of factoro which i'urthor dintoxiia thQ AUoka 
Mictvi'o, and tlut ia tho abnorrial ooationality of its civilian popidati^n* 
A r.-c:;nt :3t'aclyi basod upon actual iujip%ition and vital ataticliua data, in- 
dicated tho following det'p:t>9 of ooason&l fl\;iot nation In total civilian popu- 
lation ior tho four jnears 1950 through 1953 1 Inclusive! 
rgitlrubca Cl\^;!.l\n Pomlo.tji''n as of t 

12ja i?53 

January 1* ♦ , ♦ ♦ , 1C1,C00 112,C0C 1^3,2:0 1!.::,CC0 

Au-aat 1 • 123,900 140/;CO 162,500 m,3C-0 

or ...-.rZy^a , 122.7 125.9 131.9 

Goiirco: "::3timateo of Alasto popiOiiticn, Janiiar:^' 1, I950-J1LI5' 1, 1953. 

Offlca of the Oovemor, Alaska Devolopr/jnt ^^o.ird, yjurcaa of 
Vital r.tatlstles, Auguat 1, 1954 
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Althouch thtw art doflnita sftAnon&l pafctorna of pop\aBtion 79 
nuctuatiort vdt.h jp. the United 6tatoa M let>'oen it0 various regions, U\xn ua 
a wliole, the wasoiul variation toUI Unilod ::UU>a pcpuluUcn {dXrUi-^ 

uni. rx^i^vaat and proUbU' a nosliiidlla porcaiitaca* Thio pUc^o ccrt^idn olvio':. 
IlTJtatioiia cn tl^» vr.Udity of uor.pariccm» cf ilofika and 'Jr.itcd ::t;i'.-'-a l-nta. 
BHti a iu;-.:.er fuvc* toiidlnf; to roduco the ptr capita Uita :lu lu^ 3r/cl. 

As a pai-t 01' tl)« 19;0 Ganaufl enu:-.oxation, cutv\ vau r...n-c\.e.,l on 
incc: .J .-.r.c.nt* to iridividiulo during tho jcar IVc.^ th:, t:>lo. r-iv I ^: 

in t).o r.porta (Caries 51 and P^O), th* r.iedian inccrue Tor K^r^icna U ,v:iv. 
old e.nd ovar with ir:r.c-. waa fuvou ^^.^j^r n/^.lr^ and $2,2itiX-iLtl?^^.-Q:: 
UjHUl:il-iiiiii:i^'L;^^ ^^'^ ^'^"^ diU-crtlriG effecLa of ihe f-u.^or. I'^i- 
ousao'.i aK..v«. aro revealed iJi a co;u>^rinon of th-o porccntac^ OlatrTPUtlon ef 
perr,-r.a :>oar3 old and ovar with iacor.o. by total /floney ir^30^r.. 

— ' ZiVlS^lS.^, /Si^v;}UO.V.a^.>>Lii/.ii* 

;~5e<.^ V99 ^'''"^ 

C.1,CCC^ 1.999. ^-^-5 

t2,CwO - 2,999. -2*6 ^^'^ 

C3,CUj - 3,9*;9. •^'•^'^ 

a.C'A) • 4,999 9.6 

v5,tvC - 5,999. 7.3 • • 3.4 

C6,CC0 ^ 9,999 • . . 7.S 3.0 

tie, 000 - and over ••«•**.* ±j2 — ^ 

lOO.C loc.o 

Jlertian ircono for poraon* 

wit:, incoro. . ♦ ' 
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AUhou.jh Alaaka'o avcrA,'.a inciijo is lovfor tluin Uut Tor the Unitoa 
Stal.o.T, P.(j% of tht* p^jreona \riU\ incoijie iJi Ai^alui. «arn«^u v4,()0Cw*' wu* as coot- 
p.in.a lii.^i/fl in tho iitiittn. Xhia givvip t;cibroco3 iUo ttb:\ox'ftuiU> hif^h paid 
'..'•••rJor v*).o inj';w;?3C3 the g^ri'irt*! observer co f,rcAtX;> « But^ tJi* total J-iutri- 
li=t.i'-n ;.li.o ravuib; tlu»t c-i i^-rjono •..•itl; .iricc;.4» ia Aic^Ka vauKXi loss th.^.n 
^ijOOO por ^-cra* u:^ cc;r.'p:u-c<^ jl.ajb in tho .States in tiie.^i» ioti&v jj^ccfw 

lr.il Viiioa aj't;!;* Ki.1.it&X'y f-iid ;io;.--\>ii;;.tG in /.laai.c w*a OfirvsKi to cartv.ei in ptirt 
■.he ossccis hio^ii'.i* p;i.ld u;>r;cor3'' caniJjif,^ }:»iVo upon t)iu «ivcra/-;o» mO r-uch ior 
f^envTai it^tcrpj^juati'.n .'.ni c>4>p.Uw)atiou th^ rg;}'ji!;;u Ih^ cowputaticn oX" the 
er>linu-iLvj i;t.irl:ad \i'ih iho onJ,> i^cr.'.ip of data, tlie l^iiO rnodiciji inconifi i'or pe7'- 
^i^r.: witVi inc:'»V5# Thio jroaiu;, oV co'^Uf, :l3 not per fcipita i:»ccfnc (nitiiougi-i 
it o\\ebt bv> In tha litaittd ;;ei%i;o of pel* capita iav pos^ions havii\j incoflvo). 
An ^vv^'^'^-'^i^'^-i^'i (irriv-vidp by i.'.iltij \j( ijig the meditini incciio lijiui-o hy the 
nv.: !:.!' oi' pcr.'jonc viith it'.-oif.s ar;d tlividi;,-; ly tofcftl i-'Cj^nlc-ticn* This c-omputa- 
tacn .i;..'. cjut e8 tht* lvi)0 ALicka •■:>^r capii.'v iJico:tR» payr.entj to 3 ncdvi duals" 
ho iibo'.t -Slj/iiJO. In coj.npt\r.iJv; tliia with u :-..iu;ilar per capita fzi^iio for the 
l.'pitc.; ...r.-'itee, A jTiurthor eiract of the pcpoLation ccnv.wsltion r..u.}t bo not«U. 
Of Alxii:! total popiO^tion, wore poryoac yithoutr b\C'Om or cioponJonto 
whilo j':.r t)\9 iitctes thia category constitxitod 69/> of total poimJition* V/.Hh 
n f,\vill<v»- nroportion of Ala»kft»3 p:,pulaticji in tho '^fit;i^>ut fLn^zcic'^ claoe, 
thriv. n. oubi he a tendency for tho \^nr cc.pita incor.-o tii^uro to Xar^jer than 
in tl.rs iw-itas, othc^r thlnjTo boiu;: evjual* 

ih«> issues of v^Anroy o f CurrcT^t^ f '4roj-;o.';3 (iJop-'irtmont of Corf:..2rco) 
provj.wo d.ata for thfi United iitatsa as a wholo on incorjc pavrrifsntrj to infliv5"'Vii3 
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Uid tl.a t:owm«5it riii^ic«3 ruporta or tU» Gov«niir^nbi iiivitiion, lureau cf tbo 
Cm-.w3, ccavi.rt this data vhich shouU bo rouflhlj' cowparabic to this co-r.:t.Lti'.M 
»aao l'(^r AU.;--a in IVi^O. Tiwro hfW« been ftuhst^ntial incro?.r..3a In income Y^yimnU 
re.)VM'ica uiu<::j IViiO iii iY-i United litate-s, but an fortunately -.ro h:ivc no data for 
A-UsU r/lyi;:-9 X^i^C By aasvimiii-.i the e-dxt»5 rato of am/th in /J^skii Intoine us w»a 

•Skfl i'oUo.'in;-, iY^arefor.^, :^prei(eiita the be.<>t eatirnste I oaii pro(5vce* 

1950 ^l-'^Sft ^^'^^ 

B. TV€ TAX LFFORT MDE BY W£ TERRITORY TO KINANCK US £C«50l. 

Due to tV.a Lack cf Cata, It in Impoasiblo to device a direct me:iSMro 
^ iU^i. el tori, nadfl by thn Tenrltory to f iri^n'.d ito flctvool &ij5tm. It is p^c-si- 
blc cc-T^poriaon ivo dttto of wl-ito-i dutri, Imwov-, t^ ii,djr€ctiy 

Ar.'.-vo at ft /-.onc.ril oona-.uion aa to tho proablo do^'cce o; thio tr.x e' rcrt.. 
•Th- loUcvrln- s'sctiona \fin p^-osont the stcra u3(Sd In this a-wrrjach. 
(:v) Total Ta;c Eifox-tj 

A rcwot Staff ye:K>iajrlum of U;c AUr;V.a LcGialuiva Coi^>:cil (U-ptrurS^or 9. 
I>$i0 »«^^09 a conFaricton of Alaska Yerritorinl Tax Colloct5'mn for the find 
j-air cndia'? J^mo 30, 1954 vith thoso of th« StP.tos for tl.« cmoe porlocV. Thin 
otv^^ i^iaataa that tr.x colloctSona for Ala.ika v/era ^T'./J pcr capita ao mm- 
pnred ^.-ith an avcrapo for tAv* ^titoo o'' .>^70.3l pcr c^pit.3. Only fourteen 
of tha r,UUr. bad hi.^h^r per (hiplta tax colloctiona than AL-imI.!. 

Pcrlupa a inora apnrcpriato roa«rm5 of tax effort vcxW be to make a 
Au'tVcr coT.F:tr.tion and co^narci tho ratio cf por cc^plta tax ccrL-^.c^lono to pev 
... /Uh^Avh o:^ l.nzo:re data arc in;.! ^r^.vtc, lor ^^t it v'J wort.h 

ERIC (,) (,rci;an.a -v f^f. '^<^^^l^^ ^- R^^crs, r«rritoriai fc:c.uo«Uat) 
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a cojiru'^.Ulon wag nado uding tha per canita income dala eetiiitttett iwhovo* 11 
apj>oara that ii) \l/voka per capita t&xoa mva of per capita inca/is aa 
conparod with in tho U.S. 

r.y either compariaon, theroforo, it can bo r-aftdy conclu^icd that 
the Ala:il.a total tax effort Is oll^htly ^rrcater than tho avex-ar.o lor tho 

(b) Cci'rarative Dlsti-ibutioa of Gcncml lievonrK-a and Ccnc-rc;! 
Expenditures t 

Another Staff ro;)ior&r;''.iua of the Al-uka Legis3ablvo Ct^urcil Ci^mio I'/jU) 
i.^!'.03 a datailad cXatiaificatlon and finalyoici of roceipta auJ disburce.T.cnto 
o." tha Territory of Alaska for tho 1951-1952 bienniua (the latect for which 
wc h:.vo oo£.plct9 oiid poat-auditod infonaat.lon) and a corjpariaon vdth iitateo 
avvra-;c3 for a conparablo period. The fol.l owing brief eurjnary frc-n the tab!-* 
of porccntage dlstributlono conbuina tne portinont infon^iation fcr peri^cnt 
purpo39os 

• {% oi totAl) oV ul:;!) 

Taxes . 7^5./^ 73.4 

Federal Grants-in-aid. . 19.3 16.5 

Char^jeu end nicceUaneoue 5.3 

1U).U lou.c 

CEHKRAL EmTOlTLI^SiS * By Function 

*'ducf.tlon. 43,0 29.4 

i;eif£.rt. ........ i5*a 17. 

Health ♦ 12. P 9.2 

Cthor Functions. • . • • ^.".9 .>r . A/^.O 

ICC.O ICO.O 
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As coMpared with the avaracc* for th« States, Alai}ka»e p«rctjntar,e 
dlalritution of gwiiarftl revtmuee by eourcas Is fAirXy close to th« pattern 
for tiM kwovaga of the IS Stales, beins only sUfihtly highur in the "ta>r'.ni«» 
and »'redcjral ei'unts-iji-o.i<l" s4t6f;orie8. The corapariaon of tic di;itritution 
of QKimrAl c-<pcnAiture8 by inunctions, however, presents a diffcror.t pic'..ur.5» 
r>? A U bkA/s e>o<=in aUuTeo._for tVy^ per.iod. /i9^ wro for educol i on comps/rt- c^ 

(c) Iridicaticne of Tax clffort to Finance Schools: 
If it ii accepted tUt (1) the total tax effort by the Territory 
i3 editor t.luui tho uvora^a for the i^B otatos, (2) the relutivo distribut u^n 
of rov'jnuoa by oourcaa (ta.^:os, Fuderal grant a-in-aid, Eiscellaiieouo) is 
aprr-zdi-atcly the ea.Tia, and (3) the rel^itivo expenditures for education in 
Ala-.i:.a aro cubotantlally aroater than for tho ItH States, it can be concluded 
that tho td:c effort on behalf of echoole in Alaska ia undoubtedly c,^atov 
than J.n tho States* 

C, 'm DIFMEJiT SOURCES FROM WHICH SChOOL EEVKK'UF.S COMfi AND TH£ 

PLAN UNDER WUICU T5I3 RKVErrdDS ARB DIGTIUBUTKD TO SCK0CL3* 
AcrrUrrial r<ourc-:'a of School uov^nue 

Of all uomys that the Territorial Lecielature approprdateo for th-a 
au}v:)ort of yrablic schools, approximately 10,95 per cent ia deroived iron c^r- 
zsarl-cd funds (8.23 J.'^T cent from the Territorial ochool tax and 2»72 ptir coj»t 
frc;.. jdcculUnyous sources). The balance ia derived from tho general fi::v< of 
tho Territory. 

i:j. rr.ar]:cd , i v vr m o n » »Tlie Territorial school tax ia in reality a bead 
tax. It io a tipocial lovy of ^5-00 per year upon all rnen and all gainfully 
(•^0 (rrorvncd by Mr. John Dapccvich, Chief Accountant, Dcpartno.nt of LJucatlon, 

■ cvviiovj of nl-..:u a) 
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ca5i.<U:.e .1 woii»n bctwoL^u tbo a^oa of ^ ana 55 years of e^^* In V)%W^3 thcj 

TdXTltorlal la-v imquireo tUt 50 ixjr cent of the jgatfdri,'?: licennoo 
and oU rr r-iicolpt.n of lV>e Ateka Oaino Cojnml ssion bo paid Intn tho Torrltori. J 
jjchoo.l fund* 

or tiio iron<jy rccoivod by the Territory i'rcv. tho Federal Fcrciut Rc^trrvo 
fune, 25 par cent is pUccd in tho public nohool fun-^. 

I.-.?rl3l?it.i\-t» fl py yropr^at1on3/ny\ thn Territo rji a-.X /tcn&rfl C u^H<«>Whi.1.>-^- 
it ia tniG that AlaoUa schools havB eartrairked rsvenuos jsuch aa thcj school ta/, 
parju lice.isoa, and othar r.laceUiineous sources, in pj-actlCB these rcv!»nuo£> are 
.•\ddod tv' tho T^irrltrrial fioncral fund to s^kc up tho total lesislativo appropria- 
tion ;Vr schools* Actually the only source of inco:.rj to tbs Territorial D^jxi-rt- 
r.or,t of Education for support of Alasl-A ochools is from le^jislativo appropriat joni?, 
\)»Z, Orrice of Educdtion, anrl frcir. the Alrvoka Native Service. 

In accordonca with tho provisions of Territorial l2.vf, th-) 1V46 Le^jis- 
latura directed tliat froni 75 to G5 per cent of current opcratiiir, ct-sto, depejid- 
iziZ th» siza of raoidont onrollrwnts, b# refunded to tho iua^pendent arri 
incDrr>cx-atod city schools. lor tbet school ye**r 1952-:»3 thesa roriinda totaled 
v2,(':>5,777'73$ which sua roproocnts a 75, ^0 or 85 psr cent refund to thoso 
schools for tha laoncys they expanded for current oi>©rdtioniil coita. 

At tbs praeant tiwo, appj^oximately 76 por cent of Alaska's public 
schools and 28 jxsr cent of its school poj-njlation are located in rucaa outaide 
incorporated cities and j.iulapeiuient school uiotricta. 

Tho Tarritorjal .l^f.inlature appropriates funds for both bulldin:; and 
cparatinf. costs of schcola in xmincorporated areas. Tha arxiunt available for 
tho s 
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ororrtlon for tho schocl year 1952-53 >*a5 lji725,52S. Yho Amount made uv^^iUUle 
for tN>e coritit.vur.tlcn y.-poir of rUTta.1 «chocl bullJlnga y^s- ^3(^2,^01^,51^, 
inc]v>sXinc r;ral achoolV'j r.har« of tobacco tax» 

m Territorial L?,?Ulati:.ro oppi'Opriatos money U)> T^y ^or trans porta- 
tior or pupllD ^ho ro»id& at l«a3t one and cno-half nilea f rum establisheci 
6cho-l3 along re^rolarV mvintained higi^wiys. An appropriatior^ is also j/fi-ci^i 
for Ihd parwn^ the tnition of nowe/iiderb pupils in the schools of cities 
cnO irdcr^ndei^t gcbool dlstri<jt3. TVia som provided for p-.ptl tfansj^ortatioii 
in 19^2-53 .^300,000. Tuition piyw&nts ir\ the sar*ie year totaled *3v),O00. 

2n^omejfjam^i:!i?aejGLJ^^ Act of Con^rtss approved 

yarch 4, 1915, set aside and recor/cvl f.rcm sale oy settle^aent sectdono sLk- 
tern rnd tl.^.rty-Pix of 'sach tovmol'5p cT r^blic lan^^s In A}^c.ka. 'Tho incocae 
'frcn tbeso lai>dl3 Is set aside in ft furvd kDOwn the "perm^iixent schcol M*'^ 

6ct rr(«vl03E t^t this fv.nd tmy be invested arTd the i5^^o.no uted cxclusive^j 
for 6cVocl p'irpo$.»s. A IvJl :erritcrial law providei tbfit .^und.^ derived ^rom 
th<5 c^'-.lo of ab.?ririonod cchool builUir^-:^ .:r cvher pi'-certy ot defunct schocis 
6haU be croditcd to tho perr.^inent achool fund, Joixe 30, 1^53, tV^ero v/ui 
a tct-,1 of C20,CCtD ijivostn-i in U,3, govcnr:ient bonOa. Incw-vo tronn tho iw- 
vcptcd pernancnt cchcol fu!ja goca into the public Gchool current fuiiU, 
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TABI^ l.^SOVJHCiia OP TrUUPOHUL aCrtXL lUr/ftNUS, 1952-53 



Il'ili^^. -JXiJiiJISL. 

a. T«rrUorl3Ll cchooi tax. •3 3V*,o:J7.89 

(^.60 poll tax) 

b. Oamj ac^naea..,. f:f,9U.60 

0. Forcah r^sorve fund,,* 1,912.71 2,71 

d* Ro^Bltieo, rwitaln, 9tc«««.«» • 2/v,753»73 

2, Lc<»i9laliv3 appropriations 

a. Support, of cchools within 
incornoratoU citloa and 

districta 2,C20,66tt.l6 62.60 

b. Support of schocaa out- 

Bido incorporated citios , 
and districts 725,325.00 1/.32 

c. Tuition 30,000.00 0.72 

d. Tram:f>Qrtation 300,000.00 7.17 

e. Rural school building 250,000.00 5.9? 

f . Proviaicn for teachers' •alarj Incraaae 

260,300.00 6.22 

3, Incoipe frora ponaanant school n m 

funds a/. 500.00 0.01 

*QXAL ♦ • .$4,1^6,296.16 100.00 

a/ Ir.clv)tVftd jn >».g1y-'ftt.ivfi aP^rc^r r iabions. 

Jipportiowiient of Territorial School Funda 

Only a part of th* total asount appropriated by the Territorial 
Legislature f^r school puri'osea can properly toraed Territorial aid for ocUoolr.. 
Th'BV^t consists of appropriation for the support of schools in in- 
corporatcd citios and incorporated districts. P.vi.ient3 city BChool. for tui- 
t^on of nonrcoldent etuucnts laigbt also be classified as .orriterial aid. 
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Ai d and expand Ifc'-j res for ^^gnwal achool purpogcW rhg eupport of 
ocIj«^'>1o In lr.v;orporai.O(.\ cltiee «ttd lnconx5rafcc;d rtlctrlctti 1© paid ouL in 
the fern of roittburflflononts for maintenance of current operRblonal rt^cp^nses 
iLlrearty lnc\u-red. In accortUmce with Terrltorifil law in all dletriets with 
realdont ADA of leas thaw 150 pupile, ti5 r»r cent of opojw.ional costf^ vwro 
to bo refun<^Gd| In aU distrlcta with a roaidonl; onronr.'T.t, of 150 but loss 
than 300, an f$0 psr cent refund to bf> fucIoj and in all dietricto wUh 
a roaldent enrollment of 300 p^rpJ.le tha refund from the Torritcri:;! 
Treasiuy was to be 75 per ewdt. The law authoriaoa the Corataog.lon'Jr of 
Hklucation to reduce on/ item in the bti^got of a school or to rofuso to pay 
the preicrJbed per cont of aid for anj" expenditure that doc^a not r.ost the 
Territorial roqulroront. 

The Appropr;iAtion for achocls In unincorporated area» ia used to 
p(t/ the entire school costs. For these Bchoola tJie LocldQture ttppvoprLatea 
the p.oncy to the Territorial Dopartnant of Education ">iiic,h administers the 
echools, contracta for expoaliturea, and pays the bills. 

A-ld ai^d expend It v'lpeo for sp'sciftl.educa^^U'n^ pvrposea— Money 
appropriated by the Territorial Logielature ie used to pay for the tuition 
of nonreeidftnt pupil5 who attending achoolo in incorporated citioj and 
Incorporated dietricts. Territorial law char£:e8 the board of oducaticn of 
tho Territory with detemining tho ojaount of tuition to bo paid and Ko-s-In/t 
th.-^t the pay?ccnt8 are actually oade, 

Tho law alDo directs the Territorial Board of Education to pro- 
vide for the transportation of pupilo, to draw up roloa and rogulat'oia 
umler which transportation s«rvicoB shall ba furniahed and to oupervi^ia 
tho oQspenditure of the Tarritorlal appropriation for thla purpoeo. 
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It 1(5 ths dut/ cf tho Territorial board of •ducAtlon to arrar^jo 
for construciii'.s, or rcntin,^ of tha necetaaiy xxorcX Bchoo.1 hoiiSes and j^ro- 
v'.c'v lor inainlaln^n^j and ecjulppin.'S of cuch builcllr;£;o» 

'Vobacco tax receipt s to be usgd onl,]r X'or o-in3t.rMt;<''iqaj, Gtc,** 
The r^'j'cnuM from a tol^cc^o tax which ars easrinairkad for the ccnatruction, ro- 
haHsvXltatlon, and repair or pi;})lic school buildiin^s ar« not included in 
TaU.es 1 or 2, Fc-r tho 195''2-53 echool y«tar tha incorporated city and Jn- 
corpofaioii UatrJct ochcola Bhared 5n th-: cliotributlon of 0738,467.60 undur 
a fomula prercvibed by tho Territorial Bo-ord of ficjucation* 

Come echool di.ctricts us9 Uv^sd funds for oj.ujrtisiauion of boncJa 
.i&sms<> for echc-ol b^Mdins r^wpoioo, Coono dislrlcta aro builfUng up re- 
serves of ihoc-o funds to bo uccd for matchlnj Alaaka PubUc Vbrka fiimis 
foi- t)uili'.ins p ;i'poses» 
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TADL8 2#— API<)RTIONWBNT OF TOlRirORIAL fUHDS, 1952-53 



89 



r^pe ami p«p 



1. 



PuncA:: Tor gencsrAl 

&• Support of 

schools wvt>vUi 

cUi.€3 iuid 

b» Svpyorb of 

*icj« ."incorpo- 
rated cities 
<;nd ci.lstrictB 

c. Provicion fo? 
•teachers ssla- 
r/ anorea.se 

Furds for special 
€ck(ti»ViO*^Al pvir-' 
po&ea (13.9^) 
a« Tuition of nori- 
roDidont pupils 



b« Tranoportation 
of p^ipils 



c# Riiral echool 
buildins3 

(itcnsB 1 plua 2 ecf ial 100,t) 

TOTAL.., 



2. 



Baals cf 
c<lobrtbv»tlQn 



Rofund8 fop 75 
per cent to ft5 
per cent of ex- 
panses for op- 
orating 

Ditiburccd &s di* 
roct expenditure 

of Torritor.lal 
Usparbment of 
rjducation 



As diroctod by 
Territorial Board 
of Education 

Discrotion of Ccac- 
niaoionor of liiu- 
cation 



t 2,620,66^^.16 



725,323.00 



260,3CO.OO 



30,O0O.QD 



300,000.00 



250,000.00 



«4,lfS6,296.l6 



During th'^ ochool bionnlum endiw^ Juna 30, 1954, tha porcontag^ of furcia for 
the oupp-ort of BcI;ool3 wais as follows j 

1952-1953 1953-195-4 
Tcnrltorval School TsiX.,... 5^27 
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2.07 
.05 
.59 
.29 








1.75 






.03 






2.79 








.22 

100,00 






100,00 



ITiG eupport of all Torritoriid aural Cchoolo, all traneporbation 
and tuition, and th'i oxponso of tho D3part!;;oiit of Sducatlon aro dorivad 
entiroly frorn Tarritorial Appix)prJatlon. 

ThQ Soptcrabor 9, 1954 C>i.a:f ?Aarn;ranaun of tlta Alaolca LoginXatlva 
Co'.'nc:ll a^vin ciippllos tlvj daUi upon vhAch su anou-^r can preoantcd to 
the tra.'?ct.i.oa as to v.nlevs^opfiKi sovrcoo cf rovpnuos, ir any. This pwrnoranaym 
orfT'J-nlii-o i,ho data on Territorial tax coLlcr biono for tho fiscal y^or nnd^.^: 
Juno 30, 1954 accorlin^: to the cwno claeDlt'I oration c/Rtcri ueed by tho Duroau 
of tho Cc.inufl in itn rogi:lar reports on iitata Tax Collcctiona in or^lor that 
cor.parACona nij^ht r.-wio, A diroct cciparl son of ratf^v of taxes airJ cthisr 
p.rov.iolona of tha actual tax mraauroc v^--.l'i be difficult, if not 5\t30osiblo, 
duo to tb'.i wldo rar^-o of variation in (lotails cf provj siona and proocrlatloji. 
Do-\rt ini'.ication of tho rolativo uso of tho varioui^ typ'ss of tax roco::rcao 
can b-^ dorlvod, lioi;u7u*r, fron a ccxparbion of per capita and psrce.utago 
Hi«^r.ivMH.-n data. Ohc follov;i.a; tabli or. -n.arUcd tho ptrtinont i-atorUl 
fixi:: t\:o ox tho tablos in tho 'ZtvSf Mwiorancivuni 

(») (Propcrcd h/ Kr, Coor^ja no,':;-r&. Territorial c.-.iic. i ob) 



*fc9\J CAPZT4 m Tmmm^ wsTriiDirnoN or tax 

^ tii^^ COIXUCl'lONS, 19$4 

tS^^^ 91 

TOTAL OOUBCTIOWa |77.47 *70.3X lOO.O IjOO.O 

A. SAI£d & GRDSS 

WBcejPrJ .;i|6,,7(. 

GoiiQral oalus or 

LLauor.....,..,...,.,,, 7,64 
TobacQo*..,* • 

ct.hQr««.t««»« i.ee 

b. LICfiNSS AI;D FK1V7.U0B 2M 

C, INCOME & JMieHITANCS 32.00 
Doath & GIft«.., O.Zf 

D. PADPBnrr , coa 

s£r/Eiui;cc 2Ai$. 

OHiEfU 1.39 

lAi«thar conflld9p«l on a por capita or porconta^a distrib-ition 
ba6l8» Alaska ie lov on sales and ijroar rRCSip^s taxoo aa co»»iparnd Kith tlio 
Statoft. On ths other hand, howvtrt Alaska is outsbanding in its dcjpondencs 
upon a not Income tax for an ijnportant proportion or Its tax: rovenuiva ml 
the nob income tex and sales or gross roo«33pls taxos have alv-a/s boon con- 
sidered together in the Binds of the ae-Dbors of paot euesiono oi the Lo^^.U- 
lature* It is doubtfva that a conerel sales tax or an incrwioo in tho cross 
receipts tax (Alaska !Ki8lnoBs Ucsnse Ta?;) W)\a.d be qonoidered without a 
corroeponding decroat»a in the wount of mt income tax* When th* po.r capi ta 
or poreentofe eoUeotiont of ceneral sal^s and eross receipts are adctud to 
collections from not Inccoe, it will b'j Been that Alaoka io woU above 
avorn.«"]o» for th>^ S^atos !.n both thooo cA!,«5orioa co!;:^»intjd. 
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Motor fu«ld taxiS in Alaska ato defli^lttXjr low (2^ per gallon) 
and An incr^iAAo in coUant\onB coulc* ho •aall/ rarls h»ro by rAleing rAtea. 
Thttfi.^ ta^^eO| howovcr, unUoui>toO.\y Ni^uld Imvtt no effoot vtpon ocKnolu aa Uioy 
are eaiixArkod for voa\b, ai.vf ic'l'js ond harbors in Alaok^ m th-iy are in mQi- 
of the StaUe. At f^reaent i,J>ere la no ipnaraX property tax levtad hy the 
Terriibry and thlB const ll\>ioE! perhaps tho cioct UiporUnt Birunle undov&lopui 
rovenvje pcurcu, (J«;ith r.M gift ta::ea are low, but at boot roprijcont oni>' 
a dftwill BourcQ of £^dlt\'oryil rovenue* 

£• m PER rupiL cosrlop cPfi^iArioN of -niB msTira Tiiiraii- 

PEit PVPIL C0ST3 1953-54 
!• T'orr Lift rial Ru ral Schoolo 

Curronb Operating Coats 1953-195^> 

In5t\-^tc;t.:ic>n(.« •••• • • ^ 6^t77hM 

'tYH^.rut.'.c:-<. 

tAaln'-vena»c«»*«t* ••••••••• lij^C.46«56 

(Tobacco ix^ i<'\m.v's) ••••••••• 36»226«56 

r.lecoUfmooMu » • 1A,6:>2,74 

'fransportaaon IQ^.iroi./^S 

Artmlaletratlon (5;;* of not eosta) ••••• //}.cy7.'>.«0f) 

A.D.A...«« • 23J7«09 

Coat p^r pupil in A.D.A « •CVj'a.l? 

rt^eo rporated ^>t rl cb , SchftQl w 
Current Cporatins Cotlo 1953-1954 

Total, incIv/Ung Tr&asportation C6,036,479*24 

A.D,Ae»..« •••,••14526.29 

Coat por pvpil in A^JtA^,,«,,»» •••••••• C>419.0a 

(*) (Prnp/>re<.i hy Mi% Ibn M, Dafco, Territorial Co.Tjnioe loner of Ekluralion) 
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ftbovi tooto In Tablwa X ftui H do not Ine.ldvto capUoI outl/*/. 
Tou wlU notd tliot tho per pupil co«t In tho Vorritoriea. Ruml 
iichools 5p 4^^e2,.\9. TMo coit ficui*« Ineluctoe all phaBvi'* of thd operation 
of theu* BtV»ool8 Kith tho oxotpUon of capVtal cutlay end the cost I'irure 
ia co^•!^i\K^tn^ w. thostj for prcvAona yoarn. flc^rcis »iro based on 
tk-tto ^*hlch ara a part of the bionnlal ropopt of thlo offioa for t)iO ecJiool 
bifWiUun onllng Juno 30, 1954« 

P. TVlj; COST OF AN €XPAMBBD SYSTOI TL^ PR}VIOE SDUCATICN AT TERRI- 
TCRIAt* UrANQAKDS TO POPliS NOW ATTEMJl>ia AU&KA NATlVii SCHOOLS 

;iie foUovrlnis io quotoi from Vx* Uafo«»i letter of Uaos^.hor 14i 
1V5*V, coucornlng this j-.attcr« 

"an antwr to tho quostVon In itm £•$ th« coot of on e:r»;iW;'ioii 
schcol aysto-n to includo pupUa now vmdor the .lurifldiction of th3 McuIa 
V.LilUo Sorvioc, it f/iioiaa ba hold In nM tliat booausa of t.ho iBolftU'il loca- 
tion of n:an/ of the A}.tteka Kativo Sorvico Sohoola vilth tho n*sultaai liU;h 
coota of Biipplylng thaao oehoole and the high coat of proYlciing oa./lofaolor/ 
cuporviaion, the per pupU coat fifiure will bo higher than that eho^-n al^ovo. 
It io ovip ootijsate that the per p»ipil eoet ti^iTfi would bo at Icfaoi, ;500,CX) 
and >iould be higher if oubetantial aalary raises are ^jrantod by tho X/JSi^la- 
turo» 

Aaoumins tho A#0,A. of the Alaoka Kative 5€>rvica nay Schools to 
bo approxLrnately 3,500 for the prfloent year, the ninimu-a coot to tha Terri- 
tory of an expanded oystom ia ootijnatod to bo 01,750,000.00 per year, 'iMe 
OBtiroate includoa only Day Sohoola prooently opMrated by tho AlasKa Kativo 
Si?nrice and doea not include Inetruotional-^id flchoola or Boardlns Sohoola 
oince thiro are no cow.parable proflrame off orod by tho Territorial I^jparUacnt 
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tft jc&tlon At tha pi'vacnt tLi '9* The above coat eatk-.ot« Inoludnu only 
type of piegrow pr<;B«>Uy oCfered b/ tho T<iprJ.tor/. 

I^ls CKee<i»de iha luiouni. ^owi»(l in U\o Alaska Mutiva &orv5oc burlft^t 
for tna oporatJon or tVw cjchoola eonciiimoa dvrirvg thit 19iiji f Inoal year by 

0, SWimART OP f ACTS II^OICATXNG TMB II2RKri\5Rtt3 AUILITl' Oft LAC?- 
Of mUti AS DiS CASt U\ B€ TO WUtT! 'mC COSTS OF AN luXPAND- 

e:d ii^'UTffi-i 

!• Tha btat octlmatoe available indicato that. t.ho par capita 
j.ncc; 0 or tha i'erritoxy ia gnMiter than that o^' tha JontinQOtal United! 
iXatMo* ^L-ho liiffereiioiiJ, howavori in not 8i(jnii'xcant aa a csui*c» of addi- 
tional revouut) wli^sn incroaaad coat of livii\(; in Alaalta ie oonaidored, 

2* Tha total ^asc eTfort in Alaoka ia ali^htly greater than th» 
avorv-* ft^r tlia 48 Ci,atua« Ilowover, the rolati.ve oaspen'-lituroa for odjoaiion 
In ALuji.a aru subatantUill/ creator than the avara^je lor the Statoa* 

3« PraeaiVM ooorcda of Territorial rev<mue az>o not addquat^a to 
ircet prooent TsrritoriaX aemanUa aa indicatcKl bjr tUo following infozi-a^Xon 
pr^tparod b/ Miu K« W* Dewa/i Territorial Tax Cgeracdesionar* 

Cio far tbia yoar (sloven months), the DeparUnunt of Taxation has 
coUoctea CaJ4,312.50 in School Tax and ;^lG,42iU37 in Tobacoo Tax. This 
rcprasenta a reduction of iM*i>ii^2tJ.02 fron the 1953 School Tax coUoctiona 
and »1^,501»21 fi'om tho 195"^ Tobacoo Tax collcctiona# The figure on CcUool 
Tax, ln'ueiT)ratod in t«;m8 of eraplo/eeat vwuld indicate about 9,200 fewer 
a-nployooa In the Territoiy for thia paat year. Confirmation of fcheao flijursa 
are obtained by the reduction in Tobacco Tax and the fact that the liquor 
taatea ara ^7,275-74 losa than tho corratponriins yoar of 1953 > all of which 
wculu lead to the lo/jical conclusion that, for on<i raayon or onotliur, 
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erST cow ^VAIlABlf gg 
probthXjr tho r«duotion of doronat eontrAoto in th*) TorrltoiTi ovor«<Ll.l 
oeoncvv^ is doollivlne* Confimatlon of tills eouXd b# rQcured b/ oVyialnlns 
Xrofit th'«i Koqtdtut D^lncor ths Amounts or th9 eontraete lot for tho patt 
throa or lour /oartt* 

III tho abu<inco of sp'^oifio itifoiTnation riPiisu'dirv; tho volume of 
(lefonoj oonalruct.ion;i .U would Uo dii'f.ivult to curijcciuro aB to thd probable 
Ijicr'i^^no or duoroaoa or tho ralaLlvo 9c.{itKi!%* Tor any f uiora perlo^!« Thiu 
olfico \\a,n prtdictui to the Bo^^ird or tho ^^^^ ruvanuo for th«3 

Ow^uir^c; bi.cr«iiiiu vjal^ bo appi'03d;:iatcl7 tba octuivolent of thoso Tor th« 
blwnlvavw av9 nov; co;upl©lliv;« Xho follov/inij v^lll indicate a oonparison 
collection fi{p:ro for tho fitrat elafvon montkiA of 1953» and IV^s 

(Coo the foUovrlns t&blc) 
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4. in. Tarrltof l«l •pproprlttUas for th« mipport of iohpola 
th. loot bt.B»lu™ total- no.M^.t. ;.00. th. wtlelpat»4 n..d. for th. 

M« 51A,193,003.00 r.|»«M»ti « inoroM. of .bout 
3, 1/3 p«r c«nt. -Tha obow f Igur.. not InoXud. tb. «po«»«« f 0"^" 

of tho Co»imonor of Sd««tlon. Toatlowl aduc^tlon or Con.tructi»n 

It ii.p«r8 fron th. rto». fwt. th.1 tho T«rrlto»y wiU bo h«-<l 
Pr.s8«l to ..wt t... inem..* .ductlon.! n.«d. r.<r>o.t«i b, th. D«part»o«t 
,f EduettUon that th. wpon.. of M ««P««i»<l a«catlor«X progf« r.- 
matlns froo th. t«n<.f.r of AU-c .Utlir. OchooU to WtorUl opara- 
tion wlU b. . f inancl.1 UroMiblUtr for th. TwrUonr to *t thi. 

H. TOUB IDEAS AND WOS! OF WB TBHRITOBlJi WW^^^IONEl OF TOCATIOH 

to vl«» of th. «»•«•• »P««ti<"> 
Torriterlia .ohool pro^r« «4 In oonldorttlo. of th. of fort of th. Torri- 
tory pr..<mtXr Uivs r^* to t« Urtlf i« th. ».pport of th. pr.M«t pro- 
p^. co™«r «IU. th. torritorUl C.««i..lo«.r of Siuoatlon *o 6.». hi. 
opinion oonoorta^ thU ».tt«r 1« hi. l.tt« of D.e«b.r U. 1954 .» foUov. 

«lt <*po«r. to thU Off 10. M»t th. oBly Mtmw 1» «>leh tho Torri 
torl«a Po«d of Eduction th. TWTltor, of couW .sr.- to .coapt 

further AJ^eta l^atlr. S.rvle. 8d.ool. on a trwf tr ba.l. i»uld b. «lth th. 
«pr...«4 P~vl.len th.t oooplot. uA eantlnulns financial .upport b. nfldo 

avallabl. «>X.lr f ro« F**"**"- •ow***"' 

9r Butual .«rw.M* 1. bollovod that an off eotlv. plan ahould 
accpllah tho transfer c„ a gr^-oal baoi. rron If full support I. provided 
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Tho orderlj troYxafer oC four or flvo of ihoM tohoola oteh yoar 
HlU p^mit thee-j oono^)n'.vj to b«ttt»r proptiro tht vlUftsore for th» pr-oWcmo 
of aceult\ir&tion that arlc« from A pi'Cii!r«in oX this mt\iro« 
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F O R W O 1^ D iMlftW^^ 

An overall phin for the operation of rural schools in AUsUa has bcmi 
<K v<*loj. •(] which iiichvcloy: 

1. Lon^; range planu for rural education; 



2. 



A Kriu>dulc for tho gradual conaolicUition of Stato and 
Buroau of Inclinn Affairs (BIA) operated scboola into 
a sinjUo Statu achool systom; 

3, Provision for continued study and rcvisior so th'.t 
tho plan inay bo adjusted to changing conditions. 

In January, 1905, tho Nelson Act was passed providlrn for the 
ostabUfh-iont o£ schools in areas outside incorporated towns for "white child- 
ren and children of mijtod blood who lead a civilized life, " These schools wc:;c 
placed undoi- tho jurisdiction of the Governor of Alaska. They later provided 
the r.U(')vu« of the territorial syr.tonri of schools when, in 1917, a territorial 
dopartm u. of education was established with jurisdiction over all schools not 
under the control of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

With the passage of tho Nelson Act of 1905, two school .systems wco-o 
orstablished which still exist today. Clearly, the concept of two systems of odu- 
cauon-ono for native youth and tho other for nonnative-is inconsistent v/ith tro 
tenets o'- a democratic nation and more specifically is in conflict with the Alnr;:;a 
Constitation, which states: 

"The Legislature shall by general law establish and maintain 
a systenn of public schools open to all children of the State. " 

Alaska's total educational program should be under the jurisdiction 
of th« State. However, providing school facilities for all children in Alaska 
and a .vuming comploto control oi schools now operating under the jurisdiction 
of the i .uroau of Indian Affairs would create a financial burden which Alaska 
cannot assume at the present time. 

The coiiH»^".cd operation of two school systems creates a very roal 
dani^er that educational programs disparate in philosophy will be developed so 
that further obstacles to consolidation will result. With full knowlodfto of this 
danger, an "Ai^recnu.nt of Understanding on Educational Policies" was 
developed during a joint meeting lield in Washington, D.C., on March 1, 1962, 
with officials attending from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Stato of Ala..l-n, 
the Univei sity of Ala: ka, and the U. S. Office of Education. Tho agrrenu.nl 
rommis.si.-.ir'.l Iho St i of Alar-Ka to "formulate an overall plan wiUi Inral p (i- 
ciT.anon ;..r ' • ) ' >qMV ion of pr-- ■-..-.nt hi^.h school (iducaLional facilliir.^- uikI {};) 
translor -.i J.lur. au-'.,>(;rrtod schr.r ly to State mimageiViont and opuiation. " 
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Following tho V'ntflHnf;ton agreement, Gov ornor WilH.im A, Ep.an 
oppointofl a Slatci cducalion con^mittce comprising the; Arc.i Director of thi-, 
Dui'c-au t)f Indian Affairs; tho A.la»ka Sccrotury of SfiXti; tlicj ComrnibPlonci of 
IJduoalit.'n; the Dean of tho CoIIcru of Xiohuvioral .ScioncoB And Kdvjcation of 
the University of Alaska; and a tncmbor of the Alat^ka }.)odrd of ICducation, 
Tho coiiMTiitteo waf« directed :o prepare* an ovarall State plan for rural school 
operali'«n rind tlie ultimate coiu'olidation of the two Gchool systems now opera- 
ting in the 5jiate. 

It was agreed that the two issues nhould bo considered separately, 
althouph clearly tho dcvelopmvnt of a rural Rchool plan must take into account 
the .second objective which io tho merping of the two systems. Since the tran- 
sfer o£ schools from tho iJureau of Indian Affairw to the State will be gradual 
in nature, there is an obvious adv-antago in obtaining agreement on general 
principles and gxiidelines in rural school expansion which can be followed by 
both ugoncios. 

This plan can be conr.iderod as the Slate of Alaska's overall pro- 
posal for rural education with its recommendations to be used as puidelincft 
to future investigations and implementation of the plan. It is important, how- 
ever, tiiat the analysis and recommcndationn set forth herein should not bo 
considered final, Thi£3 plan should be under conptant review no that changes 
can be made in light of chunuin[» conditions and new information. 
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The tirst printing of "An Ovcr-AU Education Plan for 
Rural Ala; l.a, " dated May 25, 1963, was wcsll received, with 
the rcjsuU'int: demand for p.opios pr cater than oxpectod. 

Following suhsuqucnt meetings of the Govprnor's Com- 
mittoo on Rural Education, reviyions and modificatiouK have 
been inado. 

Additional copies of thijs report may be obtained by con« 
tactirp, the State Department of Education, 3^6 Alaska Office 
Building, Juneau, Alaska, 
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I. DICSCiUPTXL-N OF .MuASI.'lA .f'CHOOLS 



Thorc. n ro two iu^li . ol. ,';yfilcm.'i in tlu' wSt'vIc nf Al? alin the fitat'' 
ps/jilcn Mul Iho .systo»-\. Ihcj iiltitc clireclJy oiTeivitcc RChodV-, Ihroiiplt Vl»c 
r\:p;-. I'li.'K'nt oi F,;;m.?.(ion, These an^ csUpU .'ila (c-operaicd scho'isJu, }j- i\c\'li- 
lioM, r; citlc:.., 9 J oronr.'-i ci; ."irlct s rmi osk* M]K-cit\l r.iiiiU'lrt (MuMiuO opi-ratc ^ 
i;c!ioolr uucka' i;oni:ri^l Sii\>v l.v.v/;.< rnv.l ;.3.« rcin.i'i'nd to c\« "tlu't;r l.-t" scht-olw. 

Of 97 St.'^l.-«-opcrc«.lrd schools, 13 arc onu.vatod entirely with Fv'dv»r- 
:«! mor.io.s und.fr Johnaon-CiViallc:/ coiJ vactr, and 0 M'o on-brif-ic schoolt; Tor 
rluUlrcn of nrUilar'/«hc;sr' puvyonncl, John son- C'iviivUoy achool.-t vvitbiu 
boiwuj'.h'; will bo ti r.^mfcrrod .?.c cor dint' to a Novcvribcr 2.1, 196'! .schedule of 
ri -rotjincnt with .lUu'o:iu 0.1 LrUnn Affair m to borou>t;li school syrit(.;mji, Ai' 
prescrlhod :Ufuidavds. arcs met, all Cithor schools opo :\ted by ibc State through 
JOh'I contract /undc-; will bo trc^njif erred to State, and borour.'h operations, 

Dvu ing tl;o 1964..65 school yoar 13,756 children were educJUod in 
State^oporatod .v.chools — 3, v51 in rvu'.n.! schools, 383 in John.<;on-0'Malloy 
riiral srhools, and \i,^.Z2. in on-barc? schools. In addition, tho State?, through 
itf: pcliilcr^l subdi vi::n>ns, Quv-C'vted 42,o91 children. Appro>iinuitcly 6,000 
childr<.'n w<>ro receiving cducutiou in 80 DIA jjchools* 

"With thr irnplcmc.ntntion of tlie borouch form of government, a, 
number of schonl.y formerly o[)eratod by the Slato Department of Education 
arc nov within the jurisdiction of boro\*:',h school districts, Thir. report is 
concevno.d primarily with rviral educational problems and docs not confikJer 
problems of on-barr.c schools and schools operated by political subdivisions. 

The State rural schools are generally quite small, They are 
located throuf^hout the State, the majority boinj; in V/Ov'^tcrn and Southwcr-tern 
Alaska, Typically, school cnrolh-nentK ran^e from 12 to 60 pupils, and 
schools employ from 1 to 4 teachers. Only the following State-operated 
schoolr provide aecondary programs: 

Bethel GlennaUen **Taran.? 

>!^Delta Junction ^^J'-McGrath >;<*Thornc Bay 

Fort Yukon Metlakatla Tok 

Grades 9 . and iO Special high schools 



All independent school districts, excepl the Haines Independent 
School Dir.trict, were merf^ed on or before January 1, 1964 into the various 
borour'.;; crc';ted r-iMler Cliapler 146, FAjA , or Chapter 52, Sl.A 1963, 

The cUy rcbnol < i.-aricts of Kenai, Nortli Polo, .Sev/..j d, and Girdwood nljo 
O .i?re meryed into Ijo rough:; on or before January 1, 1964, 
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The State has recent)/ constructed a ISO-student regional vocation- 
al boarding school at Nome which will begin operation on July 1966, 

All Stnte rural schools are ncUri'nistered hy the Alaska Department 
of Education. Rural school S| including those under Johnson-0*Malley 
contract, operated by the State, are listed in Appcndij: A, Also listed is thc> 
average daily membership of each school during the 1964-65 school year 
together \vith the number of teachers employed in each school. 

During the fiscal year 1964-65, the State appropriated $1, 189, 625 
to cover operating costs of rural schools; obtained $1, 98l, 375 in Public Law 
874 Federal-impact funds, and $600,016 in Johnson-O'Mallcy monies. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are generally small. The major- 
ity of enrollments ranges from 14 to 60 pupils. Six larger day schools enroll 
up to 500 pupils. 

Most DIA schools are located in Northwestern Alaska. At the 
present time the Bureau operates a boarding high school at Mt. Edgecumbc 
which enrolls 672 children from all parts of the State. The BL^ also provides 
ninth and tenth grade courses at Unalakleet. A few schools operated by the 
BIA offer directed study (correspondence) courses in high school work. 
Chemawa School in Oregon, which was attended by 775 Alaskan students in 
1965-66, offers a full high school curriculum. 

The BIA is coustructing high schools at Kotzebue and Barrow* The 
objective is to provide high school instruction through Grade 12. 

The BIA scl .ocls are listed in Appendix B. Also listed is the num- 
ber of students enrolled in each school as of December, 1964, together with 
the number of teachers employed in each school. 

Native children in Alaska lag behind the general population in 
educational opportunities. The authors of "A Foundation for Alaska's Public 
Schools, " a survey report prepared in 1961 for the Alaska State Board of 
Education, point out that in I960 only 1, 832 out of 5,365 native children 
between the ages of 14 and 19 were enrolled in high school. An additional 
1, 941 from this age gr^ ip were still attending elementary school, and 1, 5 95 
were not attending school. The most recent census figures Indicate that only 
34 per cent of Alaska's 5,368 native youths of high school age are enrolled in 
secondary schools. ^ However, many of these youths are in school but at a 



Erick L, Lindman (director), "A Foundation for Alaska's Pviblxc 
Schools; Report of a Survey" (prepared for the Alaska State Board of Edu- 
cation, .September, 1961), p. 7 (mimeographed). 



lowor Ic'VoJ. A r^cont r.u^'vc^y of H.iA and Slate 'Oporalcd schooTo in iipptoxl- 
iTVMoly ^00 V'llagoft incUeaicd Ibo folUnvinj.: pt'/cen^afuv:* hicli schoul Qgc 
; Indents swha >wcrc rcpurtM as not akticnfling any uchoolj 

Per Cent by A^w 

13 1% 

14 2% 

15 3% 

16 6% 

17 11% 

18 24% 

A t;urvcy of non-rcU.rrncics to boarding sc.hoolf. operated by the Eur'. of 
Tiulian Affaivs reveals the follov/infj : 

^1.^19 7-2/- Non'-IU:.turno Oi- to I 'J A P ojvr din ^ Schoc Is , 196P 

Number ch-j^iblc to rcti.iiu 1,120 

Nuri)ber roturiiv^d (1965-66) 1,010 

Kun-ihcr who enrolled in other scliools 71 (estimated) 

Number out o.C school, or whereabouts unknown 3 9 

Per cent (d nou-rcturncjes (dropout;?) 3. 5% 



Rapidly increasing enrollments, coupled with the ncnd to educate a 
larger perccr,t?.ge of children in rural areas, have necc£;r3itated a rapid 
increa«tj in cxor-ndituren for school operatic?! and construction. Stt;.te «xpeu- 
flifnres for rn^al r.chnolr^ have increased from $?.,540, 134.89 in fifical yc'J='.r 
1959-60 to 619,318. 91 in 1960-61; $3, 586, ?9o. 99 in 1961-62; $4, 077,605 
in 196Z-63; 171,000 in 1964-65. The decline for the last year is c£UUsod 
by the borough assumption of responsibility for certain Stntc-operated schuoly. 
Total expouduurcs for school construction, from all sources— -Sta tc and 
Fcdcral~.h.:ivc incr..Niscd from $3, 028, 017 i;i 1958-60 to $3,686, 051 in 1960-62, 
and $7, 584, 000 in 1962-64, The latter amount included a $!3, 000, 000 bond 
issue for the State vocational school at Nome. 

The TilA has accelerated its school constructinn program similarly. 
It has incrcar-rd its Imd^ret from $1, 025, 000 in 1 95 9-60; $ 1 , 02 5, 000 in 1960- 
61; $2,343,00!) in 1961-62; and $'1,855, 000 in 1962-63; and $4, 962,000 in 
1 963-64. 
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The State proWdcn correspondcnco courNos to approximately 300 
children in their home communitier. and approximately 75 children loavo their 
honios! to attend schools operated by poHticnl pubdivisionn, The parents pay 
the tuition and the cost of thoi^c students' hoard and room* 

Secondary education in the rural areao is espcjcially limited. Sev- 
eral nmall communities with elementary schools are unable to support a hij^h 
school. In the small communities whore hi(;h school programs have boon 
established, currlcular offerings are of necessity extremely limited and the 
education obtained by students attending them is meager. 

Although small elementary schools may be operated with only one 
teacher, considerably more difficulty arises in succesofuUy operating small 
high schools. The remoteness and the small size of rural communities make 
nearly impossible the provision of adequate local secondary school programs. 
Of the 88 rural communities in which the State operates schools, 9 offer 
secondary programs, with 4 of these high schools enrolling more than 50 
students (Bethel, Delta Junction, Glennallen, and Metlakatla), 

The BIA provides free secondary schooling for approximately 1,650 
Alaska native children at Mt, Edgecumbc boarding school, V/rangell Institute, 
Chemawa Indian School and Unalakleet Day School, For the school year 1960- 
66, approximately 150 students who have applied for admission to boarding 
schools could not be accepted duo to lack of space. 

Considering the figures cited and the fact that the State offers 
secondary programs in 9 of the 88 communities in which State rural schools 
are operated as of September 1, 1965, the lack of secondary school facilities 
is obvious. 



II. GENERAL POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 



In order to analyze Alaska's rural schools, three categories will be 
considered: (1) the very small school in which high school instruction cannot 
be provided, (2) the medium- sized schools which have enrollments sufficient 
to justify courses above the eighth grade level, and (3) day-boarding high 
schools designed to serve a geographical region. 

Two major policy considerations govern decisions determining \ise 
of one type of school over the other: (1) the need to preserve home ties, and 
(2) the need to establish schools of adequate size to offer a full program. 
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POLICY CCUGIDKllATIOWS, DAV-EOAivDINO SCHOOJ-S 
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rrumt, 

2, Wider choico. in curricular 
offering;., 

3, Social mnd guidance services 
provided, 

'1, Regular achool attendance 
sustained. 

Medical ser vices provided, 

6. Learr.injY yitvation exkondod into 
after-school hours. 

7» .Larger conimunity provi.dcf^ lab- 
oratory for civic, cultural and 
business learnings 

S, Hroador contacts with peer group 
pi-omotcs social development, 

9. Regular hours and good food 
promote physical development, 

10, .Skills of living mastered through 
daily practice in guided aituationa. 



Po ssible Di i'';}.^yj?|\^^;«.i 

1, ^•^ay Wf-alton liome ties. 

2, HonuisickncDiJ if etadcnt.',i too 
young, 

3, Lc'SQcnii students' opportunity to 
learn r.ubsiutonre slullf} practicf,-:i 
in the home community. 

4, Living in tv/o radically different: 
situations may lead to temporary 
confusion on the part of tiome 
students, 

5, Ponsibly some tendency 1ov;avd 
regimentation with res\ilt.iiit leys 
of student initiative. 



POLICY CONSIDERATIONS, SL'iAT.L HIGH SCHOOLS 



1. Stxidents retain home ties, 

2. Personal relationships closer 
with the teacher, 

3. Sf.udents may loam Ktvdy hp.bit?> 
inoro offici.nitly. 

ERIC 



1, Limited curriculum offerings. 

2» Limited real-life experience 
related to modern world. 

3, Toachor not quaUflcd to teach all 
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POLICY CONSIDERATTONS, SN/IALL HIGH SCHOOLS (contd.) 



4, School facility contributes to 
local economy, 

5» Higher enrollment of high school 
age students, 

6, Students have opportunity to learn 
hunting, fishing and related skills. 



Posaible Disadvanta>fi|e 3 

4, Vicarious learnings limited 
because of cost of materials, 

5, Skills in social development arc 
not learned, 

6, Communication skills limited. 



T he Need to PrcGcrvc Home Tics 

Ties with the family and home should not be destroyed. Where an 
adequate junior high school education cannot be provided in the home commu- 
nity, the student should have an opportunity to attend school iia an environ- 
ment not completely foreign to him. Requiring junior high school students 
from Northwestern Alaska to attend Mt, Edgccvmbe Boardi.no School in South- 
eastern Alaska presents an adjustment problem to many children who find the 
environment quite unlike that of their home communities. Dormitory life may^^ 
add to the frustrations of adolescents and be a cause of high school dropouts. 

As a result, many Alaskan children may elect to attend small high 
schools where the curriculum is limited. Where children cannot attend school 
in their home communities because of inadequate enrollmcx\ts, they should be 
given the opportunity to attend boarding high schools as near their home com- 
munities as possible. 

In light of Alaska's unique problems in providing educational oppor- 
tunities in reiTiote areas, the following guidelines aj).d criteria are suggested. 



III. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Most schools operated by the BIA and the State are small clemen. 
tary schools enrolling from 10 to 60 pupils and staffed by 1 to 4 teachers. 



^ CharloG i:. Ray, Joan Ryan and vSeyrnour Parker, "Alaska Native 
oGcon::ary School Dropouts, " (College, Alaska: University o-l Alaska, 196a) 
pp, 318-22, 




Seventy v^'^ne per ctM>t liC tJic iiclu'oh;; Jiu'l\idin;; J^* M schoclS| anrl 60 per 

fjchow^l hvjAlding^ codfilructc^d by l>>e Slate antl RIA rivH simibir in 

bo iuclu dodi 

Clsssroo;no in BIA ^^cDvool:; xi;;\;:' rtrc 900 .squar^^ feet in tiv^tt^^ and 
pvovido jCor a claso i-ixc of 30 pc^MJSt 'i1ur sUndsrd Slato clcissroum is 7!i0 
snuua-f^ f(jct in area, and class is 2t) ^lupils por touchei% 

Repponsi>;,Utios of toa.cnoT*;: n-)ay include coiDmunity .services, 
lunch pro'-jv.-rv^cjj hoalth c.::.*o--?.Ui;ough cuch duties f^re beijig shifted to 
hc::r/ii:h pcwroanol as mpidly ar. pon-iVjlct TIjo 3'u\to Dopartnicint of Education 
cioon xiot fr.'ovido co:i\-ip:vrab)e poxviccs; howcvc^ri theno types of ar;sii)tance arc 
made available by appropriate C/xUxo agcncici^ 

Elcrnentrry schoclr- (Grades B-P) with minimum en^'ollments of 10 
or rroro pupiJs sliovid be opera:.cd in all vilia^fc^^. 

Ciutc*ria xor JT)r.t?-ibJ\-bin^! ri lerrie nta ry Schonls^ 

1, A minimum enrollment in Grades 1-8 of 10 or more 
pupils in State schools, and an a^nticipatcd minimum 
averngc daily attendance of 12 pupils in BIA schools 
is required, 

Z. Evidence of future population growth of the commu- 
nity should exist, 

3, Other factors should be considered such as availabi- 
lity of funds and adequate transportation. 

Special Preparation of Teachers and Instructional Materials for 
Alaskan Rural Schools 



The University of Alaska, beginning in the summer of 1966, will 
establish a summer traii^ing institute for teachers who have been employed in 
Alaska's rural schools. Instruction will include methods of teaching 

^ This project is financed by a grant from the Ford Found ation for a 
four-year period, after which tijne financial support will be assumed by the 
^j'^tate and Federal r;ovornmcnts, 
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Engliiih to blUn^naU, courses in anthropology^ and considcrntlon of special 
problcnjs in Alaskan education. Toachorii Nvho havo cornplctod courses in the 
inslitute will be cinployod by the HIA and State for placomont in remote areas. 
Additionally, rpMoai ch will b-? conducted in the development of inytvuctional 
material!', appropriate for Alaskan achooJ.:'.» 



IV, Tin: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Junior high schools (Grades 7-9) sho\ild be maintained in larger 
communities. 

Criteria for Esta blishing Junior High Schools 

1, A minimum enrollment of 90 in Grades 7-9 is 
recoinm ended, 

2, The faculty shall include at least five full-time 
teachers, 

3, The curriculum shall be approved by the Slats and 
shall provide the basic subjects plus a choice of 
electives including music, home economics, and 
other courses in practical arts, 

4, The school plant and facilities must meet State 
standards, 

5, School furniture, equipment, and instructional 
materials shall be of sufficient quantity and quality 
to permit full student participation in the instruct- 
ional program, including work in practical arts 
court; OS, 



V, THE REGULAR (LOCAL) HIGH SCHOOL 



Regular (local) high schools (Grades 9-12) should be of such size 
that an adequate program can be provided, A high sc'iool should be large 
enough (minimum enroUmcnt of 150 pupils) to afford opportunities or some 
electives, including f.iovocational training, Conant's rcoommendit ion to the 
effect lliat no high school operate unless 100 students arc in the graduating 



clPA.-; i;i n i« c f- rily unrca)i.'.nic in Al.M;ka, ^ NcvcrthelcflS, any lural school 
pl-iu .^-l-.f-'Ulcl inrkric provirioju^ for e.-UabUnhing hif^h schooly which will bo suf- 
ficiently largo to f.upport a minimum protjram, 

Ct\ tttijr. /or_ I^s tabJj^shing^RjE 

1, A mininnr.n of 150 studonts in Gvradcs 9 to 12 is 
rr';uircd to jt.i-.1i£y the orgam?:n.tT.on of a high school, 

2, Evidence r.f future community growth or decline will 
be v/cighf'd as hoavily as present size. Certain 
communiticG show little population change since the 
economic base has remained static. Other commu- 
nities have grown at an astounding rate. 



VI, THE REGIONAL BOARDING HIGH SCHOOL 



The rci^ional bonrding hi[!,h school cho\ild be a comprehensive high 
school providinfj education to vouth drawn from adjacent outlying areas who 
will otherwise be denied an opportunity for a high school education. The usual 
academic courses will be laufjht. In addition, the school will provide elective 
courses including occupational exploratory course^. General education which 
stresses oral and written expression, reading comprehension, and basic con- 
cepts in the field of mathematics and social studies is necessary for all 
students, 

■ 

The curriculum and educational program for the State school at 
Nome and other contemplated boarding schools will be comparable to that 
planned for regular high schools. 

The program will be compre.liennive with a major emphasis on voca- 
tional curricula supported by basic edticational courses presented in a manner 
designed to complcinent the vocational education received by the student aixl to 
the extent that the student may be eligible to receive a State high school 
diploma or certificate of course completion. 

Regional boarding high schools should take into account the availabi- 
lity of job opportunities in Alaska, However, despite the close ties between 



James R, Conant, "The American High School Today, " (New York: 
0*lcGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959) p, 37 
ERJC State Board of Vocational Plducation minutes, Nov. 1965, p. 14 
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education and ©-niplo viability, ovcrslmpUflcd solutions to econorr^ic problems 
tUrf»u,>-h education must be avoided, 5jpcclall»ied vocational trainiuR caiinot 
dcaxni'iate the secondary school program without hancUcappin«i the cmplnyinont 
pot«»tiakl of the studenta. Employers insist that as minfnuim requirements, 
stuiioTita should be able to express thcrn^jclvcs well, ro«d with cojTifjrchovjsion, 
unuea's<ir.nd inr.tiMictions, and have a basic under c-tarvdlng in njathcmatlcs. 
Potential employers indicate they wculd prefer to train their recruits in the 
specific and tf oUnical aspects of their vocation ralhor than have the schools 
attoinpt thiu task to the sacrifice of basic sluUs, ^ 

As a long range f:onl, boarding high schools should consider post- 
graduate c'ducatUm and training to prepare rural residents for cwriployment 
with Ihe U, S. Air Force, the Federal Aviation Aj^ency, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the U, S. Public Health Service, the Str.te r.f Alaska, and private 
bufjino-sscs. The highly cuccessful RCA prograiri developed to give high school 
graduates 18 months of technical training to prepare them for electronic 
specialist positions is illustrative of the possibiUties which should be explored. 
Cualificd studoxittj should be encouraged to choose acadcm.ic courses leading to 
college and professional employment. 

Regional boarding high schools with a minimum enrollment of 300 
pupilr should be established to provide educatioir-il opportrniities i'or pupils 
residing in commuuities without high school facilities. Advantages would 
include: 



l« An increased opportunity for pupils to attend school 
in their home villages, 

2« An opportunity for rural school children to attend an 
accredited secondary school with a curriculum suf- 
ficiently broad to provide for a wide variety of 
talents and abilities. 

3. An enriched high school curriculum which can be 

developed on boarding school campuses and in adjac- 
ent urban centers but not in isolated villages. 



Under no circumstances should a child be forced to leave his fajmily 
against the wishes of his parents. Where local high schools are not available, 
correspondence courses should be provided as an alternative, but with the 
understanding by parents and children that such studies cannot provide the 



1 

Conctance F, Griffith, "The l^Jeed for Vocational Education in 
Alaskii, " (unpublished research study, University of Alaska, 1962), pp. 
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opporttinivios for social and cultural development found in regular high school 
prograxiTs, 

Cri teria for Establis hin g HtM jio nP.l Uogirdin n; Ilii'^h School 

1« In ordor to provide a brond curriculuni including 
sufficient elective s for the nonacadexnically- and 
academically-inclined student, a niinii«unj onroU- 
mont of 300 st~udcnts is ncccsBary, 



2, Where pr;>cticr.ble, students ,'ihould enroll in the 
regional high school neare:>t their hornesi but 
schocls should be open to all eligible children of 
the Str^te, 

3« Co»ts of construction and shipping must be taken 
into cousldcration so that the best school plant 
facilities can be obtained for the amounts expended, 

4, The school should be located so that it is easily 
accecsible to students and members of the profes- 
sional staff. This criterion implies a locatioxi lioar 
a ma.jor transportation hub, 

5, Wherever possible, existing school facilities should 
be utilized for regional boarding high r ' jols, 

6, Adequacy of existing community facilities such as 
water, sewers, and fire protection should be taken 
into account in determining school centers and 
sites, 

7, The community should have a sense of responsibility 
and indicate active support for the youth residinfj in 
the community and for thos e students brought into the 
school from adjoining villages, 

8, Coxisidcration should be given to employment and 
cultural opportunities, Tho school yhould not be an 
isolated entity but should be a true community 
school. It is essential that a free interchange of 
activities between the school and the coinmunity be 
encouraged. 



The organized diotrictvS should opcviite tboyc boardinj' .>3chool;3 Ioca- 
O d within their boundaries. The State or the BIA would roimbiuT.u the school 

ERLC 
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cUstrlci for tho coat o£ ctlucfttlnfl the nciiulletrlct f.tU(knto, 

In tho event tHnt MOx«e o£ the &maUor school districts have oxcoflii 
Ql)Acv., the Stato whould eacjjlorc tho poaclblUty of ijlacing boavOJuK tchool 
shulu t ri'om tho rural aroao in these schools. This may rcquirr^ in some 
casoH, plrcemont o£ childi'on in approved homoo near the 6thool location. 

Ropresenf.v\tlvoii Irom the Siato Department of Educallon and tho 
Bureau of Indian Affairs should maUe concerted rffovto to insure that boardinR 
school Hjpace ic utilized cffec tivnly. Applicantr. for admission to any boarding 
school .'Should he screened by officials from both agencies to help insure place- 
ment of studfents in schools nearest their homes (asouming space availability) 
and in schools providinfj programs moot appropriate for a particular student 
In light of his abilities and iz^tcresto* 



VII, SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Education for Ovo ra Fjey Under educated Youth and Adults 

Overage, undcreducatcd youth and adults should be assisted through 
additional education, V/rangoU Institute nnay in the future be utilised for this 
purpoyc. But at present, and until other facilities become available, V/rangell 
will bG needed for elementary and junior high school programs. The type of 
education provided for these youths and adults would not be identical with tliat 
of a regular high school from which many withdraw. However, basic education 
would be available, although coupled with an occupational emphasis and supple- 
mented by directed work experiences where feasible. 

Education of the Ex cept ional Child 

In Alaska, the lav/ defines education for exceptional children as 
programs of training for the mentally retarded and the physically handicapped 
child. 

The mentally retarded include those children who are considered to 
be cducablc and those who are trainable. The physically handicapped arc 
classified as follows: (a) blind and partially sighted; (b) profoundly deaf and 
hard of hearing; (c) orthopedically handicapped; (d) ncurologically handicapped; 
and (c) emotionally disturbed. 

At this time ntatistics are not available to show tho number of 
excoptioral children living in rural AJa.skan commutiitica. As a bcginninf] stop, 
all handicapped children of r.chool age should be identified and enumerated. 




5JotviniJly, A procnsw o£ screening should bo developed to detormlno the classi- 
fication of hamlicapn, 

f'.inco highly speclalir.od aorviccn avo roqulrod for thn scrc^Miinj', of 
ox'ccptlonal children, screcnln(5 centers should be catabliKhed in urban arui.i*. 

When such i:\formation ir, availt'blo, centers should be c53labli:!hcd 
to :icv\\: iho ncodfl cf hL\ndicappi?.d children in rural Alatika, asfmi-nini-? that 
parents doidrc ouch opportunities for their children, V^'here po.sc;iblo, special 
oducafion programs .';ho\Ud bu operated in conjunction with cxi.jtin^ schools, 
not iu an inutitutionalii^.ed situation. 

Special H i.c '.h iiJchools 

The special secondary program is an interim program eatablifjhed 
to c.ffcr a liecondary rducation to those pupils for whom regular hitjh school 
facilities are not avnilablo. Basically, it Is an ungraded program in which 
pupils acqxiire required courses and selected elective co\irsos through class- 
room inatructioii and/or supervised correspondence study. 

The staff: may consist, of only one or two teachers, and 5;pecial con- 
sideration should ho plven to the selection of teachers to assure hi,':;h quality 
in teaching. Not oi:Iy sh-.nild teachers chci-on for specir.1 secondary programi-. 
have excellent training and experience in their teaching fields; they should 
ponsoss Rood character, broad backgrounds of culture and information, and 
exceptional interest and ability for work with young people, 

vSuch proj^rams (presently at McGrath, Xanana and Thorne Bay) ar-.- 
established according to Vae following criteria, A special high school may 
estibliBhod, in connection with an existing elementary school, where there 
are 12 or more eighth grade graduates who have not reached tlicir 21«t birih- 
<iays, and whose parents give assurance that the pupils will enroll in and 
attenu classes regularly. 

In approving a special high school, the CommiGsxoncr of Education 
shall taJcc tlio following factors into consideration; 

1, Availability of existing or nearby high schools; 

2, Availability of State-owned or rental facilities; 

3, Adequacy of facilities, including teachers' 
qv!n.rter s; 

4, Availability of qvialificd teacher.';; 

ERIC 



5. 
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Estl/iiatc^cl enrollmcntsi 



6. Availabilit/ of funds. 

Special high schools may bo closed or consolhiatcd when; 

!• The average driily membership drops below ten, 
(Should the ADM fall below ten durins the fir fit 
semester, the high school may be closed at the 
end of the semester and correspondence courses 
provided for the remainder of the year. If tho 
ADlvI falls below ten, but not below eight during 
the second semester, the high school should be 
continued until the close of the school year, ) 

2, It becomes feasible for students to attend other 
secondary schools, 

3, Funds or facilities are inadequate* 



Vm. CONTINUING COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



This plan should not be considered a static i r final document. 
Experience, research, and changing conditions will indicate many areas 
where changes should be made in the current report, or where it should be 
supplemented. More research should be done on rural educational needs, 
and the results of this research should be reflected in future operations, 

A permanent committee should be established to review and modi- 
fy agency procedures. If the committee is established on a permanent basis, 
it should, from time to time, direct further research and investigation into 
specified areas. Preferably the work should be done by one or more indivi- 
duals devoting full time to the project under tho direction of the committee. 
Staff assistance of this kind v^ould moot likely be available during summer 
vacations. 



IX, COOPERATIVE PLANNING FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 



To facililatc ccnsolidalion of tho two school systems presently in 
operation, close cooi'dination in planning rural school facilitioo is essential. 
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School construction should n^eet no less than mimmuxn space cind safety 
rcquiroincnts as cstablishod by the State, 

Emc rgonc vJIchooX C onstrv .cli on Needs 

BIA fiducafional plrmts are presently overcrowded by nnore than 
1.000 pupils. A large number of faciliUes now used are in desnerate need of 
replacement. In addition to this, nearly 600 pupils must be sent from the 
State to guarantee them an education. The native population is growing at_an 
unprecedented rate, with much of the increase in the school-ape group. The 
recognition by the native people of the necessity for education through high 
school is creating additional pressure for classroona space. Alaska as faced 
with the necessity of formulating an emergency construction program to meet 
the needs of the students. An enormously expanded program of school con- 
struction has been projected. Unfortunately, the problem of providing oum- 
ciont space for all schoolchildren is complicated by the nature of the Alaska 
gooRraphy and the habits of its people. As a result of various factors, nnany 
V7.11agcs are in a constant state of flux from the standpoints of population and 
site. Projections of populations for individual villages have not proven rpli- 
able. Area- and statewide projections, however, have attained much more 
reliability. 

Of all. the population studies attempted, the ones by George W. 
Rogers have been the most carefully done. Rogers' work has provided the 
basis for material presented here, using the low estimate which he has dev.;!-. 
oped. The forecasts of need, therefore, must be considered as the minimum 
and a probability exists that more construction will actually be recjiired to 
meet the emerging needs. 

The provision of adequate space, when and where needed, is a chal- 
lenge which cannot be met without incorporating into the construction program 
flexibility not hitherto found. The proposed program seeks to achieve thin 
flexibility in three ways: (D lower cost, quick- construction units would be 
built in communities which evidence some instability, i. e. , population regres- 
sion or site movement, (2) a higher percentage of boarding school space would 
be made available to permit enrollments of children from villages with over- 
crowded or nonexistent schools), and (3) transportable, paneli/.cd units would 
be available for shipment or removal to meet shifting requirements for edu- 
cational facilities. 

Because of the extreme urgency of need for school facilities, a 
school construction tjrofrram should be initiat(id through cooperaUvc action of 
State and Federal i-.j^cncios. It is estimated that by 1970, in schools presently 
ou.T?tc:'l by DIA, n-;Orc t:>an IZno athlition:;.! rpacos mur.t be provided in iV. 
c.man i Icmcntary -lay schocir. and ovcv 500 additicriul spacca in four larcer 
-elementary and junior high schools. In addiUou, n^orc than 3000 spaces will 



bo needed in 1970 for students of high school age. Proposals for construction 
by State and Federal agencies of seven regional boarding high schools to niset 
this need are under consideration. 



X. FINANCE 

It is agreed that the State and the BIA should move toward a single 
school system to be operated by the State with provisions for continuing finan- 
cial support by the Federal Governxnent. The State, the BIA, and other Fed- 
eral agencies shall develop a plan for transferring administrative responsibi- 
lity of presently operated BIA day schools to the State, Financial support of 
up to 100 per cent may be provided through appropriate Federal agencies. 

The State should exercise caution in assuming administrative res- 
ponsibility over BIA schools which are in isolated locations, not served by 
commercial carriers or BLA ships, or arc served under involved transporta- 
tion arrangements that the BIA has been able to develop over the year.T, 

The common goal of the BIA and the State is to provide the beat 
possible education for rural school youth. It is agreed that this goal can best 
be accomplished through the establishment of a single system of public elem- 
entary and secondary education (see Memorandum of General Agreement, 
Appendix D), 

The JOM contract is with the Stave rather than with a political sub- 
division of the State, Incorporation of cities and boroughs would therefore 
eliminate the BIA financial obligation for scliool operational costs. However, 
the BIA v.'ould retain the obligation to bring the physical plant up to State mini- 
mum standards or to standards v/hich are acceptable to the State, 

Finances of the boarding schools would be divided between State and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs with the following conditions: 

S tate Sch ool at Nome; The State has constructed and will operate 
the classroom facilities; the BIA has constructed the dormitory. The opera- 
tion of the dormitory and the school will be accomplished by one agency. The 
State will operate both the dormitory and the school to pro\'ide a uniform 
school program. The BIA will provide financial assistance for dormitory 
operations and liaison services, 

K o c! iak-Al eutians. L ower Yukon-Ku ik ojkwim A ro a , _C cntral Area: 
Construction and operation of regional boarding high school facilities at i-sodiai 
have been approved by the State and BIA. The basis of negotiation for opcrati 
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should bo the formula used rcnnoction with tho State school at Nome, 

iy'.L' • 'T^^-'^' school, shov.ld continue to be operated by the 
BU\ and should be t;'ai.:jiciTcd to tlio State for maintenance and operation when 
conwtruction and financial arrangements can be made. 



XI. RECOMMENDATIONS 



1* The criteria set forth for establishing new schools 
should be adhered to as closely as possible, 

2. Every effort should be made to provide an elemen-. 
tary and secondary school education for all Alaska's 
children through local schools and boarding high 
schools or by placement of children in approved 
homes where schools are located, 

3, The highest priority should be given to establishing 
and improving elementary schools where adequate 
education is not now being provided, with the second 
priority being given to the construction of local high 
schools in communities which can support them. 
Third priority should go to regional boarding schools 
to accommodate students for whom a high school 
program is not available locally, 

4. The Alaska Department of Education and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs should jointly determine where 
additional high school facilities can and should be 
established for eligible pupils and should investigate 
the feasibility of providing strong junior high schools 
in locations where enrollment does not justify a full 
high school program, 

5, The Alaska Department of Education and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs should cooperate closely in develop- 
ing emergency and long range plans to educate all 
children in the State, This includes those students 
for whom boarding? school space in local high schools 
is not available and students noeding special education 
by the State. (St-.e Chuptcr 14 of Alaska School Code. ) 
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Adequacy of educational pro^^rains in the local and 
bor.rding schools should be vndor continuous review. 
In particular, the Alaska Deijartmcnt of FJducation 
should invofjtigate the adequacy of educational 
program F in very small high schools and coi-nparc 
the achievemcntand adjustments of their students 
with that of boarding high school students. 

Careful studies should be madn of per-pupil costs 
at the two boarding schools. The possibility of 
increasing enrollments should be investigated as an 
alternative to establishing new boarding schools. 

V/here possible, the State should carry out a contin- 
uing program of prevocational and occupationally- 
orientcd education which will realistically take into 
account tnc availability of job opportunities in Alaska, 

A coordinating connmittee should be organized to 
develop joint State-Federal and village planning prior 
to relocation of villages. All requests for assistance 
from such villages should be referred to the 
coordinating committee. 

Postgraduate technical or vocational training at high 
school sites, particularly at the boarding school loca- 
tions, should be considered. 

The possibility of assisting uneducated youth and 
adults through additional education and training should 
be explored. 

V 

The State and BIA should continue to arrange for an 
orderly transfer of BIA schools to State administra- 
tion on a region-by-region basis under Johnson- 
O'Mallcy contracts. 

Tr& -sfer of BIA schools to State operation should be 
effected as quickly as practicable. Supplementary 
financial support for operation of schools by the State 
will be obtained through applicable Federal laws. 

The State, through its political subdivision", should 
assume the financial burden of all elemcntrtry and 
seccndary day schools when the areas in which these 
schools are located are incorporated into boroughs. 
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The pOLssibiUty of local.lng euiluble liviuii accommo- 
dations in cities for Btudent<i who cfmnot attend local 
or regional boardin^j high schools should be cxploredt 

A continuii^g education comnnitt-oc should be 
cstabliLlicd to review and revise the overall education 
plan and to direct research and investigation into 
areas specified by the committee* 




Orgcrnl- 

pcUool atlon 

AUutan JOM 1-8 

Alel'.uaf\ik 1-8 

Allakaket 1-8 

Amhlc^r 1-8 

AnuUtuvulc Paos 1-8 

i^r JoijQon Village 1-8 

Anc"on 1-8 

AnJi.k 1-8 

Annette 1-8 

Anvik 1-8 

BelUofskl 1-8 

Bethel K-8-4 

Bottles Field 1-8 

Browa'a Court 1-8 
Cant veil 1-8 
Cape Yakataga 1-8 
Cliignik JOM 1-8 
Chlgnik Lagoon 1-8 
Chisnlk Lake JOM 1-8 
Chitiua 1-8 
Circle JOM 1-8 
Clark's Point 1-8 
Cold Bay 1-8 
Copper Center 1-8 
Crooked Creek 1-8 
Curtis 1-8 

Delta Junction 1-8-4 
Dot Lake 1-8 
Egcgik JOM lr8 
Ekuk 1-8 
Ekvok JOM 1-8 
Falae Pass 1-8 
Fortuna Ledge 1-8 

Fort Yukon 1-8-4 
Gakona 1-8 
Galena 1-8 
Georgetown 1-8 
Gliders leeve 1-8 
Glacier View 1-8 

Glennallen 1-8-4 
Guatavus 1-8 
Healy 1-8 
Hughcn 1-8 
Huslia 1-8 
Keiujy Lake 1-8 
Kobuk 1-8 
UoWifuiok 1-8 
Koyukuk 1-8 
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Teach" 
ers 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
20 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
10 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

^ 1 
2 
19 
1 
4 
4 
1 
2 

2 
1 
3 
2 



bnroXluients, BIA Schoolo 


(Page 2) 
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)Jlrn'.c:ntary 


Sccondnry 


Otnot 


Total 




Orgoni 


- Enroll" 


' T<v'ch- Rnroli- Teach- 


Instr, 


Enro li- 


Te&c. 


School 


£ti on 






xiac \ \ t 


era 


sta£c 


mit 


ern 




B-8 


62 


2 


mmm 




mm 


62 


2 




B-8 


61 


2 


mmtm 


•••• 


mm 


61 


2 


New Stuyahok 


B-8 


53 


2 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


53 


2 


No at ah 


B-8 


59 


2 


mmm 


mm 




59 


2 


Koorvil' 


B-8 


141 


5 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


141 


5 


Nor t:h\;:.y 


B-8 


32 




mmm 


mm 


mm 


32 


I 


Nuxicipitchuk 


B-8-S 


131 


4 


12 


1 


mm 


143 


5 


Pilot Station 


B-8 


75 


2 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


75 


2 


Point Hope 


B-8 


88 


4 


m»mm 


mm 


mm 


88 


4 


Qumhafiak 


B-8 


89 


2 




mm 


mm 


89 


2 


St. llichael 


B-8 


54 


2 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


54 


2 


Siivoonga 


B-8 


81 


3 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


81 


3 


Scnxrrcon Bay 


B-8 


^'5 


2 


m^m 


mm 


mm 


46 


2 


Scl.wik 


B-8 


110 


4 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


110 


4 


Shagcluk 


B-8 


48 


2 


mmm 


mm 




48 


2 


Shnktoolik 


B-8 


58 


2 


mmm 


mm 


mm 


58 


2 


SUishraarcf 


B-8 


60 


2 






mm 


60 


2 


Shunjinak 


B-8 


35 


2 




mm 


mm 


35 


2 


Sleetmute 


B-8 


22 






mm 


mm 


22 


1 


Stobbino 


B-8 


62 


2 






mm 


62 


2 


Stevens Village 


B-8 


25 


1 




m 


mm 


25 


I 


Tanacroaa 


B-8 


25 








mm 


25 


1 


Tetlin 


B-8 


37 


1 


m^m 


mm 




37 


1 


Togiak 


B-8 


117 


A 

— T 


mm^ 


mm 


MM 


117 


4 


Tuluk^ak 


B-8 


44 


1 


mmm 


— 


MM 


44 


1 


Tuntutuliak 


B-8 


40 


2 


mmm 


mm 


MM 


40 


2 


Tuuunak 


B-8 


62 


2 








6^ 




U-(vl J>><.IeV J>d? w 


J3 W ft 


136 


10 


23 


2 


1 


159 


13 




B-8 


31 


1 








31 


1 


Waim^right 


B-8 


82 


2 





— 




82 


2 


Wales 


B-8 


46 


2 






— 


46 


2 


White Mountain 


B-8 


50 


2 






mm 


50 


2 


Wr angel 1 


B-8-1 


159 


12 


93 


5 


3 


252 


20 


Mt. Edgecutobe 


9-12 






663 


35 


5 


663 


40 


TOTAL 




5588 


210 


865 


48 


14 


6453 


272 



★Galftna has a Statft treachor who repot.a to the BIA Principal -Teacher . 
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♦ 

MeiDoranduiYi of General Agreement 
State of Alaska— Bur eau of Indian A fXairs 127 

i 

U Public education in Alaska is a primary reeponaibillty of tlie State of 
Alaska, This responsibility extends to all children within the State. 

2, The State Government will do all that its resources will allow in order to 
meet the educiitional requirements of all its children. In tlie St^.tc's con- 
tinuing effort to do all that might be expected, close attention must be 
given local participation in the support of public school operations, 

3, The educational effort of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska has bcf^n 
and will continue to be directed toward the attainment of educational goals 
to which the State and Federal governments arc committed but which can- 
not be attained by the State alone because of financial limitations, 

4, It is the mutual goal of the State and Federal governments to establish for 
all people in Alaska a single system of public elementary and secondary 
education. 



5, All public schools in the State of Alaska should ultimately bo included in 
the State educational system notwithstanding that Federal. financial parti- 
cipation will remain essential for some time. 

6, It is agreed that there exists today a serious deficiency in the overall 
educational program in Alaska, particularly with respect to children of 
high school age v/ho, for lack of facilities, are not in school. 

7, It is agreed that a closer coordination will be established betv/een 
programs of the Federal Government which provide the State with finan- 
cial aid for education. This will require cooperative planning by the 
State Department of Education, the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, The Bureau of Indian Affairs intends to oper- 
ate its schools or otherwise fulfill its commitments to the education of 
Alaskan natives in a fashion consistent v/ith educational policy as it is 
developed by the State of Alaska, However, it is agreed that State policy 
should be formulated with full consideration of the limitations of law 
which govern Federal activities and financial contributions, 

8, Although the Bureau has requested funds for planning new school facili- 
ties, the plan of the Bureau may be adjusted to conform as closely as 
possible to the comprehensive educational programs to be developed by 
the State, 



It is agreed that the State of Alaska should formulate an overall pirn with 
local participation for (a) expansion of present high school educational 
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tfjicilUies^ bnd (V>) trAatifer ul Bureau -operated schools to nUvtit iTi?mr*f;o- 
:ucuX and oporntion. This planninjji of uoccMuty, will include^ Fodurivl 
financial parHcipatioiu 

10^ i<\\ch pla i as the SVate formulates will be th^. basis for fur'thcr dir-r.^ ^jsic^ns 
loo!dn)4 toward "if;recments v/hich will coordinate Federal and State 
affort:- in the ccjcational field, 

11, It is es pecially to be noted thf^t the Bureau in considering vwch plans as 

rncy be advanced by the Sinto has no fixec' obj^^ction to the loc'^tion of bij;!; 
school facilities in any parLicuiar community, and it is hopecl t^at State 
plans for school construction at Nome may bo utili^'ied within the os orall 
program^ 

1m. It is npieGd that the Bureau of Indian Affaire and tho .State of Ala.:ika con- 
.^idcr tlie C5tab]ishmcut of rogi.onal comprchcniiivc high 5cho'K»*5 with 
necoGvriry dorj aciliar y facilitios an acceptable approach in p.cvidin;^ 
ficco)K.]ary cducaUon, 

13e ?3Gthi^ig in this statement is to be interpreted as a commitmrnt by cither 
the Str.to of Alaska or the Bureau of Indian Affairs to a particular 
approac h in meeting the educational problems ^n Alaijka wluch iwo of 
mutur.l concern. At such time as the State of Alaska provid* :- •f.oliry 
guidelines for di.'icussion with the Bvireau of Indian Affair^> it i:-; liopcd 
ihat a romnaitment to particular actions may he made at boih the State 
and Federal levels. 
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ALASKA tilim Bumnc-mm sr-^-/ 



ALASKA STATE PLAN 

(For Admiulstraticu of Johnsor.-O'Malley Act Funds) 

November 15| 1965 



(COPY) 



Purpose; 



The purpo5r, of this plan is to outline the policy and procedure to be used in 
the admimstration of Johneon-O'Mallcy Act funds rccoived by the State of 
Alaska through annual contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Provisions; 

A, This plan i$ in accordance with; 

1. State laws, regulations, and standards poj^taining to tho operation 
of the Public School System of Alaska and correlates with 
provisions of the "Over-All Education Plan for Rural Alaska of 
1963" and subsequent revisions. 

Z» Federal laws and regulations pertaining to Federal aid grants and 
contracts related to the education of native and Indian children as 
administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

3, Other Federal laws and regulations pertaining to Federal aid 
grants and contracts related to education of elementary and 
secondary students, 

4. Laws pertaining to Federal Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, The Congress amended Public Law 874 on August IE, 
1958, to include Indian children (Aleuts and Eskimos) on the same 
basis as other children whose parents reside on or work on trust 
lands. Funds thus provided under the Johnson-O'Mallcy Act must 
not duplicate Public Law 874 funds but may supplement when 
exceptional or extraordinary circumstances exist. 
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'•^K-i rvu of Indio.r. Affair » rchools transferred to the Stato vnuler this pi-.n 
will bo oUfiibic and ciititled to cupplorjcnUl financial support rmder ti-e 
'^mvlsion?? of thy Johnson-CMalloy Act, provided a justiCinblc need 
J.>.ts aitov all other rcsovirccs Jmve beon \;tiUzed, includhig applicable 



n. 



•.x;tiOiiH uuJor Public Law 874, as aniended» 



C. This pl^n may bo. channed by i-nut:ual ron&ent of both agencies in the event 
.:nnio changes boconr^e ncces':ary and/or feasible due to changes in 
Frir^oicii or State laws affecting financial aid for the subject: cchools. 



i-nused fvinds received by the State or its political subdivisions through 
n.ruual contracts under the provisions of the Johnson-O'Malley Act shall 
bo carried over as a budget credit balance to the next contract period. 




will reflect th« various sections of this plan and on v/hich the total 
contr;ict will bo based. It is further agreed that the State will r.iabnnit an 



. V».-^ ^VV. - W.-...- 

am\uai report at the end nf each school year consisting of a narrative 
and statistical analysis of the use of Government funds. 

The iollowing schedule of transfers as outlined in November, 1964 repre- 
?-.cnt5 agreements reached by the Bureau and the State and is part of the 
Stnte Plan; 

Traujsfer of title of all Johnson-O'Malley schools on Kodiak Island by 
July 1, 1966. Each school meets or will meet State standards on stated 
date, 

Kodiak Borough: 

Alitak 4. Old Harbor 

2. Afo;3nak 5, Ouzinkio 

3, Karluk 

Wo recommend tr<n>^fer of Ut^« of BrhooU >n the Kenai Borough for the 
same reasons, by July 1, 1967. 

Kenai Borough: 
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1, Port Graham 
2* TyoAPk 



3. English Bay (BIA) 



Amendment to 131 
Johnson-O'Mallcy Plan -2- November 15, 1905 

(2) Staff the dormitory accorj&ing to current Bureau standards} 
(see attached Bureau o£ Indian Affairs staffing standards) 

(3) Utilis'.e the cervices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs liaison 
officer in respect to the dormitory enrichment program, and 
such other services as may mutually be agreed uponj 

(4) Provide financial support for the school, including a pro rata 
share of dori-oitory expense for pupils not receiving financial 
suppax^ from the Bureau of Indian Affairs* 

b. The Bureau of Indian Affairs agrees to; 

(1) Provide resident liaison and consulting services in respect to 
don-nitory operation for three years; 

(2) Provide financial support for dormitory operation on a need 
basis after all local, SUte, and other Federal funds have been 
considered. 



APPROVED: 



hi W i Uiam A. Egan 
Office of the Governor 
State of Alaska 

N ovember IS, 1965 
Date 



IbI Selene Gifford 



Assistant Commissioner 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Dec. 10, 1965 

Date 



l al W-m, T. Zahradnicek 
Commissioner of Education 
State of Alaska 



/s/ S. W. Smith 



Acting Area Director 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 



Nov. 15, 1965 



Date 



No v. 29, 1965 
Date 
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AU:^!va 5t .to Plan -3- . November 15, 1965 

132 

Tlu' i"f-Jlowing Stnto-oyicrntc;d Jobnson-O' Vialley i.-.c.hools meet- the Slitc 
flta.v..';.irdr,, and wc hernby rocommend thut the State Depax'tnjont of ICdvi- 
cation accept title by July 1, 1966, 



U Ahutan .4, Circle 

2, Chip^-ik JUake 5, Nondalton 

3. Egcgik 6, TaHtlok 

The following new school plants owi*cd nnd operated by the Bu: cau of 
XnrUan Affairs meet State ol":;ndards. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
follow its policy of mutual readiness in making transfers of schoolse 
Transfer to titles for the following will be accomplished by July 1, 1968. 



1, Atka 4. New Stuyahok 

2, Koliganck 5. Togiak 

3, Manokotak 



The following Bureau-operated schools should be transferred to com- 
plete geographical blocks ox schools operated by the State, V/e rccom-. 
mend that title to those schools be transferred to the State v/h en mutual 
readiness can be attained. 



1, Klukwan 4, Minto 

2, Northway 5, Tctlin 

3, Tanacross 6, Eagle 

Plana for transfer of other Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and other 
schools receiving support from Johnson-O'Malley funds to State or 
borough operation will continue in accordance with the provisions of the 
"Over-All Education Plan for Rural Alaska, " 

G, Amendments to the State Plan may be made by mutual agreement 
between the State and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

H, Whene\ titles to any Bureau of Indian Affairs schools are transferred 
to the e, no further Johnson-O'Malley assistance will be provided 
unlesL hi. e are exceptional circumstances which will be jufitificd sepa- 
rately in cordance with Item B, of the General Provisions, 
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November 15, 1965 



1. It. is mutually uncUirstood that John s on- O' Mall ey funds provided will be 
paid through tha State to each borough or school district. 



APPROVED 



/ 5 / WilliaiY) A. Ef^an 
Office of the Governor 
State of Alaska 

N ovember 15^ 1965 
Date 



/s/ Selene Gifford 



Assistant Commissioner 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 



December 10, 1965 



Date 



/s/^JWjp. T, Zahradmc c?.^ 
Commissioner of EduccTtion 
State of Alaska 



Date 



/s/ S, W. Smith 



Acting Area Director 
Bureau of Indiaii Affairs 



Nov. 29, 1965 
Date 



mat u ^.Ukmik " 
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T) 11 f c'; K o V e m I? o r 1 5 , 1 9 6 ^ 



J;, is the purpose of this amcadment to outline operational and adx-ninistra. 
tiv^- proooduros p&rtaininf^ to Fodci aUy ovi)..,(l (Bureau of Indian Affair s) 
doivnitory located on the site of the Y/illiam E, Bolt?. School at Nome. 

.^f}^'^^ Opcrrihino Princinley; 



a. The dormitory, constructed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is an 
integral part of the V/iUiam E, Beltz State-Operated School. 

b. The high school and dormitory will be operated and administered 
by one agency (the State Department of Education). 

c. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will provdde Unison and advisory 
services to the State in connection with the "dormitory enrichment 
program, " 

d. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will provide financial support, sub- 
ject to the availability of funds, for dormitory operation and 
related expenses based upon budgets prepared by the Department 
of Education in accordance with Johnson-O'Malley procedures. 

e. School and dormitory student enrollment criteria will be mutually 
determined by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State and annual 
reviews and necessary revisions will be made, 

f. Bureau support for operational expenses will be supplied on a 
need basis to bo dotnrminod by consideration of all available local, 
State, and Federal funds, 

3 . S pecific A f ^reemonts! 

a. The Alaska Department of Education agrees to: 

(1) Pro'/ide a qualified staff for schooj. and dormitory (see 
attached position description); 
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Sec, 452, Contracts for education, modical attention, relief a tic3 
ii ' i\ ^ ^'t-'^ I" c of Indians , 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, {•> 
t nter into a contract or contracts with any State or Territory, or political 
subdivision thereof, or with any State university, college, or schools, or 
with any appropriate State or private corporation, agency, or institution, fn 
the f clucation, medical attention, agricultural assistance, and social well .irc 
including relief of distress, of Indians In such State or Territory, throuph 
the agencies of the State or Territory or of the corporations and organiza- 
tions hereinbefore named, and to expend under such contract or contracto, 
moneys appropriated by Congress for the education, medical attention, agri 
cultural assistance, and social welfare. Including relief of distrcao, of 
Indians in such State or Territory, 



(Authority for establishment of Alaska State Plan for administration of JOM 
funds; Apr, 16, 1934, ch 147, sec 1, 48 Stat. 596; June 4, 1936, ch 490, 
49, vStat, 1458, Library references: Indians (key) 24; CJS Indians sees 7, 
18,) 



eisT cow m\m 

BACKGROUND MATERIAL OH THE; • 
WILLIAM E. BELTi: VOCATIONAL SCHOOL AT NQm ] 3G 

It Iv.. Wn po.ni,.,! out that tlio continue^! orcrntio:, of Uvo r.chool r.ysl«.ms 
crccto. a .Ua;;.. ihM two rl>iioso„l,ies will bo developed r,c. that Turfner cb -.lac-co 

,Ur Wc. t-,n,Un3 on Edu.rUo:o! rplicica" u-«r, developed during a joint mGeti^i, he / 

In.l .,n «..l,ar.,_ he State o£ AL,s!..-,, tl,a t.huvcrsity of Aln^ka!..,; t:,. U. S c*'^ 

ovou,U 1 a valh oca par h..-.,;.-.Uion for (a) «p,nc.ion of prcscat. high school «l.;c 

FoUov;iug tI,o W*. l,ington u^.-.u mcnt, Governor William A, Egan a-.poi.,l-..d a Stat» • 
.^duc. tio,, vommuice compW^ed of the Area Director of the Eotio. of Indian 
tfer T I p f""'='"'';'-5' °« State. tl,e Co,™u.sionov of Education, tha D.an 
of t>,. Col one cA Poha-,ioval Ccioncos and Education of the Umve.sit-y of Alaska ' 
and a mcbcr c-t tho Ala.Ua Board of Education. Th« committee wa/direct.^; 

..Uation of the two r.cliool systems nov; operating in the State. 

ward 'd to Tru" Education Plan for Rur.-l Ala.k.-,.' was Ccr- 

W nr n .I T "^'V''-'^^, S'-'-^^-^ UJ.^". Secret.u-y of Ihe Interior iu V.'ar.hia.t„n, 

t at he'; t h 'T^r''^' ^-=^"^3 Governor Wade indicate d 

tlut tnepi,„ ha<, oeen reviewed and accepted by Governor Egan as the official State 

On Page 9 of the State Plan the comment was made that a boarding school provide, 
a suCr,cu.nt number of pupik to support a high school including a broad range of 
courses, and especially vootional exploratory courses. ^ 

• 

ann^n.^: 1 " ''"^"'P^-'" °^ ^ ^'^gi™-^! boarding high school 

appea , m wh.ch the stateanent is made that the regional boarding lUgh school 
shoaJd 1 e a comprehensive l„gh school providing cducal ion to children drawn from 
adjacent cut ymp. are.vs who will otherwise be denied an opport^■nit^, for hieh 

.d o,,l ,ould pxov.de clcctwo course, including occupational explorato.-/ cour.es 

^ expi.^s o.,... s scieorally and m writing, reading with co,>iprehenci.,n, and to hA'e . 
■a basic undcrstandin, in the fields of mati matics and social science^? \ 

Mc^h t chl'" ' " " " *° ^"'>=' I>l«^''«d for regular 



gfMC^Cf.Ti'ff/' s: \te ifFAnTmuT of education 



UfcMjlcc ii'A amendment to tho Johiison-O'MaUey Plan dated Kovoml-v.-r IH, 19C5: 

* 'i'Vve B^ireau oC Indian Af:£a?.rs will provide f inr.nciol support-, 

sulijecV to to;- avaUabiUVy ol: funds, f or doomtory operation 
r.riv'l re la-tod expcf^es bosea upon lnid;jot=; rrvrairoii by the 
Dopartvnent of Eiucatioi; in ac cordo.uco v/ilh Johji..-on-0'MaIlcy 
proeeduros. * 

ScbooT and dormilo^-y v^tudcnt Giu-ollrtiCiut critoria v/ill he 
m\itu.illy dotcrj-ai.-.cd by tlio Bureau o£- Indian Affr.ir'-- and tnc 
State aad amaual raviows r^nd npccnsaiy revisions will he. inadn." 

Tlic-c two para!-r<-:r-.is, 2.d. and 2.6., r.oCcr-.to.th€v-V;mbm-Er~BeHE-Gc;lK-)oI-^^ 
Thirv-Aincndmcnt.vias-uUiiv.atcly signed by •Govc7;nor-.Ef;an.,..tho Comn\T:vHio.v;r-'o£-' 
Jmlian A;:raivs, the Cojnmi-->sion<-:>r-o£-a-:ducation, .and-the-Area-Diractor,. Bureau of 
^ndvao-A^Hairr;. 

It irhould be poinlod out that £i{~ures as developed by the Department of Health & 
Welfare, and the Department o£ Education, indicated that there will b soino 

j2.<)OOYe«pk*in-t>iea8 •25-age-group-4mU^e-area-north-o£-the-Yuko4vKivey. A com- 
■ parable numb:;r could be identified in the 14-to-20 a^c- group. Thfr.c U'/o fjc/v-ros . 
should be conhiidered in I'ght of the comments made to the education, vocatvonal ^ 

. or otl-.rr.'/i'-.c, o£ the various ago groups available in the area north of the yu-;on. 
It becomes a matter of priority as to which of the two groups should be cor.cor- 
-tralc^" on at this Limo in the Nome school. It is necessary to state that, shvould 
one Ci.ncenlrate upon the age group 18-25 (in using the Nome facilities)^, it would 
represent a concentration which would ontail two typ^^s of systems. First of all, 
in concentrating on the 18-25 age gro\ip, there would r.tiU be left for education 
•purposes the 14-2'i age group. If concentration, on the other hand, v/ere made 
upon the ago grc-.jp 14-18, in the years following the needs o£ the age group 13-25 
would h.ivp l>r.en n-et. This is not true if concentration is placed upon the aj_-,G 
group 18-25. Ihcvf ixi:©-oMK>r-programi^. f or-'thC'7igc--grDnp- lS-25j-tl-.e^*iK'V;o-ti]d' 
<5 in-lu:.--. .U-:a.J^.rea .Relocation pvv.jccts;-T/aTrA'program«7'and- others-v.-hich'-rhould b-- 
inve«^tigatod. Ti\t>Lc'-havc tiot lx:on developed sufficicntli'-in the Stato-as-yitf 

In co-.-idoring cortwspondence relative to this subject, in revcr.'-.e clu-onological 
order, the following may be noted from the folder provided, paged in the lowc*; 
right-hond corner 'a red i'lk: 

On December 2, I'^f'S tho Cov'ernor indicated in the third paragraph o£ a letl-r tu 
. Mr. /u'thur L. Ni^ '.lolscn thacj 



"rh*. no::,-" l>t,':f,h-sch-'ol f..(i-uritu).M for rur.d Ala-.krt-i-i i;n(?e;:-eontini;.'u 



A : M .-■>v «• . Vi: i-.^ I 1 • ' 1 1 1 
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C.>m„,itt.^i,.-lS«.Wucxe.Uy-in..«.ect However tiie-Comm^^^^ 
■ ^.«oxkinr<>"-a "Vision .to provide. «»Me ««.k'l>«i' .^^^^ 

and I am sure it wiU continun a!j.long..«s-we *«velop-ou«-State-Pland08> 

Sj; ri^SL..i.co.,3ist.ntV. . .inreeardto tl,o y««ne. tors .n 
Bail area who do net bavc i.:...c..U.-,to access to alu^u 7>^°°1'; 
• W^il both the Federal Govermnont ana Iho State ca'a at least parU- 
S ;"='lvc problem wit-h the openi.s of the Non,. school a. a h.^h 
school next iiall." 

The Corm,^^'.■,ioner of Education, in a letter to the Honorable Pearse M V-v-aUh on . 
The corrmu _ . ,.^^^3 that funds for dormitory operation would be pro- 

titrt.time-t;-,a<-it-wo..ld probably of f or-a gene .-al educatiomp^E^an^as-v^^s 
V 1 W^ented-coursesrthat the. school-.^^^^^ 

Ictol;and^that..its..o£fering^.would.notneccssar:lrb^to>^-^-t'«*^^'^^"^^""'= 
or-vocational' subjects • 

on «oven,ber X. the 

s:,rrarni^^"Kod;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■jndtatrA£fairs.wa9-to^onstrurt-the-T.ecessary-boarding-eaeihties. 

In November 1964whon the Board of Directors of Kodiak lnaependont School District 
..Vwith the School Board of the Kodial. Island Borouah School District, Dr. Kepler 
;omm ted that^le!:isionea-th 

JXool-.with.emohasis.on-vocational..subjects-in.the4a.ta..o.^^^^^^^^ 
't^fers-to.the-l^.diak-Aleutians school; the-sarac-should-hold-true-for-both ^ome 

jmd-Kodiak. 

Mrs. Mildred Foster.' on May 5, 1964, indicated - a letter tc Dr^ off o'f Etca" 
of the Washinaton Office of the Health, Education and Welfare's Office Educ . 
iLTltXi that the-Nome-arca-vocational-school-was.meant4;o.se.:vc people noith 

SrVukon^inl^^at-legislaUon-had 

.6chooLin..Kodiak. "-s 

A draft of the letter to Mr. James E, Officer, Assistant =0";-^-^';""^'^°;^ / 
munitv Services of the BIA, from Governor Egan. mdicated that the State had 
Wn7d tint "BIA-had.reviewed and acceptcd.the.State.s-'Ovor-AU-Eaueax.on.x-i.,u 

Sr*A a.ka'." This letter also stated that tl,e State and the,Dep.,vt™ont of 
ItcM io" -ere ready to take whatever .tops v.ere neceu-.,^.ry to implement the 
Plan and itr, rccommGn;lation3. 



Mr. or£ic-r, in his luttor of Soptombcr 3. 1963 to tho Governor, roporLcd that 
Sccrot\;'--y Carver h.ul imKcratncI ii\ .ui fcirlu.T letter that tlio-BI-A-had-a-evicA^etl 
«:a.acc*^^e<i. lKc-'=Ovo:>.An"Edu.-:al.ion Plnn r-or RuraKAl.-5kft," ana.fovmcl it..to..bo 
c\cc cpfcabks. -i: •. a .v; o .. i J « • -U.iouj n • • u I- vpoiv w hie H -to- h,-i se. C u v i hv i.-nogo li a t •* o-.vs . II e 
furlhor led that whatever .i^rcomont was reached betv/ccn the BIA and the 
Statr. woyld-ij.vol-c b.^tW-Jolinf.. n-O'MaUey <unds-ar.a. runO-cavailablG fronvPublic 
^aws«115 anc; o/4-. Aaded-to- this v/an-a-statenicn-t thal-v.-ith re? pcct -to- school 
sj:j.'.\dc.i- U.oru. '.VM^i ,jb,o need to rcach-aoreemonb. Thu. cstablialuiianL q£ s.tan- 
Ja>-.v..v.-ou:a have a tlir(-x.t-bcarin;-upon the financial proo-vamining and >tlie contri- 
IiulhMVi^.c;.iirv.d :V-:ova-thy"Fcdc.vai-Govcn\meat; that thorc were other areas of 
grojt njcd; that they •i.horoj!oro.acccpted.l-ho..rcc.ormncndatio.vcon'2erning~^the 
Ci-tablisbmcuv. o£- a Noine.comprehcinsive.hi^-h school; that they 7ould undertake 
^■arr-^j^ge.ror.conGLL-ucticn.oJE-boarding.fc'.cili ties- 
Mr. Hugh J. Wacli>, Acting Governor, indicated to Secretary of the Interior Udall 
on June 4, 1963, that he was enclosing the official "An Over-AU Education Plan 
for Rtuvl v^laska"; that the phm had been reviewed and accepted by Governor Egan 
asrthc ci /icI.-.l'S ta toTlanrthat "whon opera Livc.thi&vplan ;.vould^go-a-long-way-to 
-^rir.ginr- all- thc-childron-of' Alaska- undcr^a single. education.-sys.tcm. 

Mr, Gaiy Thvvdow, in his report on the mooting of the Governor's Committee on 
Edacatio)-., Dccorabor 15, 1962 (Pago 2), stated that it was- agret^d that rec>ion?l 
>ga.sc.v>^:g%it- the iol.IuV/;ri-:^^otj\tion3^wou^d for.adopting 
<;oinprc:-.un5ivo h;v;h Echools-on a regionr.l- basis: (l)-Nome; {/) Kodiak; (3) I/ower 
•Kusko]rv/i;r, And-Bristoj. Bay-?irta; (4) Mtv-Edgccumbe; (5) Cenfral-Ab^-ka. On Page 
3, m the discussion on the proposed regional higli schools (relative to Nome): • 

"Everyone was vciy stronjly of the opinion that all of the regional high 
schools, -inchidin^ Nome,- should-bcconiprchGnsive hi^^h schools. The 
usual academic courses wculd be taught. In addition, the school would 
^ provide elective courses, including what Dr. Ray calls 'vocational -oxr^ ir- 
ately court; c-s.' Dr. Ray indicated that if the graduates of the Nome'" 
school are to bo employable, they must be •ablc..to-cvpress-thGmr.ol-/es 
C|XAlly^c-.:-u] .inAy£iting,-vrcad with-comprolicnsion, and- havf- some basic 
undors.t;\nclLn;;; Jn tho-f iolds. of inathcraatics-and-social- sciences. These 
basic skills should not be sacrificed in order to provide specialized 
vocational trainir.g. The t^T.jo of vocational clcctiver. to be provided 
nughl not confoDa to the common conception of vocational courses. 
Much of tha demand for labor in Northwest Alaska would be for students 
trained in olcctrom'cSfdiujicl iuo tors. -etc., iastead of, <^?.y, manual 
trairuing and car;;vntry. The Nome Sch.ool will have an electrical chnss- 
room. Bfir.g c-i r. ■,:^n,-a-iu*f;a r.clvjol,- it v;r.s agreed that^Nom.otjhould -draw 
its r;.udcnts.jCi-o;.; Nor thv/cstcra Alash.a." 



On Page 8 o£ Mr, Thurlow's rcpo^rt, I\lr,-Bon2\ni:t stated ihvit thc«BI^Vlu»U^no^laf>4l 
ol«Iii^,ation.to.-provi<io -any- educational sc.cvicii.i&.in*Alaftl<-n v;hi\i;:^ociv<^r^.an<l that all 
e^AuCxVcion provided by- BI A in U\o ^'Lowor 48'^- v;ns-doiK^.pi.5ri^v^anLto..tre . 
l^otv/ccn liioUxutcd States nnd Indian nations or tribes. Uivka'..MxvBo;-u;clt'a 
yiovi/.,. ti;c cxiGtcnce o£ a treaty- crotitef^somc sort o£'4cj£;.i"'- obUration on-the ^uVt 
of^BIA to i>rovide. £or-cducation, and tho-abGcncc.oi: a treaty'. cli;nix"iatcc CJUch 
obligation??. 

In a telegram from Robert Isaac, Acting CornmissiaiGr of Education, to Senator 
Bartlett, on November 30, 1962: 

"The GovGrnor^s-Committce on Education. recommends that'thc Noivte 
Vocational School-be the -regionaVhigh school for Kor thwcstern- Alaska, 
^hercare.largu numbers o£' high school age children in this area-who 

.denied an opport-uniiy for a^ high school education. In-addition, 
there are -two hundred and thirty-five high school-students from Mt. 
Edgecumbe^-some of whom could be reasonably transferred* The Nane 
School would fit intb'the overall educational plan for Alaska, particu- 
larly Northwestern Alaska; arid v/ould' supplement smaller local high ' 
•rschools in the area. The Nome-school would. be one of several regional 
comprehensive boarding liigh schools v/hich would provide a fully accred-^: 
dtcd.high school program- including vocational courses.*' 

Hugh J, Wade, Secretary of State, in a memorcmdum to Robert Isaac, then Acting 
Commissioner of Education, stated that enough of a plan had bc^^n decided upon at 
a meeting of the Governor's Committee that they could toll t}\e Bureau in 
Washington, and the Secret£ury of the Interior, just how the Nome School fitted 
into the overall education plan for the natives: 

"I hope this is correct because I am sure I v/ill get^no place fast with the 
Bureau unless we have such a plan, and the Bureau as well as the Secre- 
tary of. the Interior will be perfectly justified in saying that they can- 
ngt justify a. request for fimds in the budget for tlicir p£.-.rticipation in 
tWs school without a plan as to hov; it is going to fit into the overall 
educational scheme in the state." 

Wade alf^o, in a memorandum to Governor Egan, reiterated that sta tcment: '4 ani 
satisfied that the answer is going to be that the Bureau can't do much about it 
. until, the State gets its educational plan in to the Bureau and has it approved.'' 



In a memorandum to the Office of the Governor from Thcron Borden, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, the f ollov/ing statements were made; 




"For the piii-por.o o.C cloriacMrkm, vocc^tion il cJucalicn is dofriiwcl 
o')v;a.or. wiiich >t;\? t< Muir.dUiMuUa'c anU uo not lo-ul Vov/ar.l a b.-»cca- 
lt.-v.r.',-.Uf dcrjrc c. FurLhor, iVio courser, aru loss than colloi-o fitculc, 
au-l l-inally, tJio courr.or- ticUu.Uy train tho CiU-oUcc for ^-.riinful 
cai))loymenL- upon satiiif acLor>' completion of the courses. . .Wg 
Vr-.ow that mai\y nLudontf^ of high school ojn>, if pcnuittod to explore, 
at first hand, in vocational cxpcricnccr,, miiylit develop* intcror-V^-, and 
talcnL-r. wlvich a.-e at prcsonL con^rletely unknown. . .This office 
reco^riiaes tl. t that far too many younr people living in the rural 
and Gpai-£Jcly populated arcar. of the state arc denied the opportunity 

. of rtceiving more than cm nlomcntary education, and in our modern 
timc.-9 tliin is nuL sufficient. We have advocated tho establishnK:at 
of roaional boarding high schools with emphasis upon a curricuhim 

• heavily vocational. We have no reason to believe that the legislature 
would neglect or refuse to provide adequate famds to make poi-r,iblo 
the attendance of stiidcnts from v/idcly scattered areas of tho state, 
even though it might mean the providing of properly managed boardir.g 
facilities for the students, and adequate housing facilities for the 
ins t-ructional staff . ■ . v 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The Boarding Home program was initiated in 1967 by the State Department of Education 
to provide an educational opportunity for those rural students who had no local secondary 
education program available to them. Essentially, the Program provides funds for students to 
live with families in communities with secondary programs and attend schools, Although it was 
developed as an interim measure until more regional high school facilities could be 
constructed, it has met with a great deal of success and will probably become an integral part 
of the State's educational plans during the next few years. 

At the State level, the Program is administered by the Division of Regional Schools and 
Boarding Home Program through its Director, whose office screens the applications, assigns the 
students to communities, arranges the transportation, develops school participation, and takes 
care of the fiscal responsibilities involved with the Program. 

At the local level, the State employs a **liaison officer** or a **home-school coordinator.** 
Both of these persons perform essentially the same services, except that the home*school 
coordinator has a full-time responsibility for a greater number of students in a larger 
community; whereas the liaison officer has a lesser number of students, with part-time 
responsibility. Their duties include finding and approving homes, placement of students, and 
counseling fur b /h students and boarding home parents. The following pages of this 
handbook descriuu in detail the function of the liaison officer and the home-school 
coordinator. 

The liaison officer is usually selected from the staff of the school involved; however, 
occasionally an interested lay person in the community is emoloyed. In the larger 
communities, involving many high schools or large numbers of students, a 
professionally-traised teacher or social worker is employed to aciminister the needs of the 
students. 

Accompanying this book are the handbooks developed for the boarding parents and 
boarding students. Also included are examples of forms the home-school coordinators and 
liaison officers must work with throughout the school year. For a complete understanding of 
the Program, all of these papers should be reviewed very thoroughly. 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

Selecting the Boarding Home: 

Because the boys and girls to be placed in the Boarding Home Program are minors, care 
must be taken in selecting the homes. In general, the Department of Health and Welfare's 
foster home requirements are a good guideline. Their basic requirements are as follows: 

The boarding parents should be in good physical and mental health. Boarding parents should 
be of good moral character, habits, and reputation. 

A willingness to accept the child and help him be a part of the family. 

Willingness to cooperate fully with the supervising agency. Possess the ability to understand 
and the capacity to meet physical, emotional, social, and spiritual needs of the child. 

Be a normal family unit, with a father and mother-^except in special circumstances. 

Able to devote necessary time to the student. 

Have sufficient family income to meet their own needs, before the student is placed in the 
home. 
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Each student should have a bed of his own or may share one with a sibling of the same sex. 
Boys and girls cannot share the same bedroom. 
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In brief, the elements of a good boarding home should include the motivation of sincere 
love for young people, sensitivity to their needs, ability to understand the child's behavior, and 
the flexibility to treat him with kindness and respect. 

In selecting a boarding home it is necessary to make personal contact with the family. This 
is best done in the home involved. This contact should include giving the potential boarding 
parents all information possible. 

Suggested topics to cover during the interview; 

1. Explain how and where to obtain T.B. test—writing out complete information as to the 
address of clinic, and the hours. Explain that the clinic is to mail to this office (address) 
the results by a certain date. 

2. Question whether the family is really flexible— perhaps by offering hypothetical 
situations. Feel them outright whether they would be willing to accept a problem student 
as a challenge* For examples state some common difficulties with students such as: 
drinking, late hours, sexual freedom, lack of initiative to study or goto school, shyness, 
noncommunication, refusal to do assigned chores, or other general inabilities to comply 
with family rules or the Law. 

3. Feel them out as to their willingness to help the student find a suitable job, if 
appropriate, to find suitable social activities, provide a reasonable amount of 
transportation (that which they would provide to their own children). 

4. Discuss the matter of allowance— that the $10.00 arrangement of former years is now 
only a suggestion. Some families would prefer to give the student the $10.00 allowance 
and ask that he take care of all his personal and recreational expenses out of the $10.00 
and not ask for more. Other families would prefer to not give the student a flat allowance 
but would handle requests for spending money as they come up. 

5. Ask the family whether they would be willing to frequently correspond with the natural 
parents, even though the natural parents may never return their correspondence. 

6. Explain that some students just don't work out in some homes. Explain discreetly that 
students must show good cause before the coordinator will move him to another home, 
but in rare cases the student's unhappiness may be reason enough to move him. 

7. Explain the coordinator's relationship with the student: (1) It is the coordinator's duty 
and not the boarding home parent to assist the student in all legal and some medical 
matters. (2) Explain that City and State police, prosecutors and all Public Health officials 
are informed to work through the coordinators and not the boarding home parents in 
order to facilitate and expedite the paperwork and procedures involved. This also includes 
social workers, tutors, etc. 

8. Explain the meal situation-^hat the monthly stipend is intended to provide the student 
three meals a day. If the student takes a hot lunch at school, the boarding parent should 
pay for it. Of course tha decision regarding lunches should be a mutual one. 

9. Explain the emergency clothing and glasses situation. 
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After the interview with the prospective boarding home parents, the coordinator should fill 
out the Prospective Boarding Home Parent Evaluation sheet (see sample form in back of this 
handbook). 

The information given to the potential boarding parent at the first meeting should fully 
cover any general questions regarding the Program; such as finances, history, operation, etc. 
The family should be afforded the opportunity of asking any specific questions they wish. The 
main topics of the Boarding Home Parent Handbook should be covered. This is also a good 
time to answer other questions that may heve occurred to them.- 

In cases in which the boarding families have been in the Program for one or more years, one 
interview should be sufficient. An assessment could be made as to whether any pertirient 
changes had occurred which might affect the family's participation in the Program. This might 
also be an opportune time to receive suggestions regarding possible revisions in policy, etc. 



Placing the Student: 

A student's placement is dependent upon the amount of information available regarding 
him. It depends first upon whether the student has made plans to live with a relative or friends 
during the school year. Secondly, the requests of the students to live with friends from the 
same village, who are also in the Program, should be considered. Third, there may be situations 
of brothers and sisters desiring to live with the same family. 

Other considerations in placement might include religion, special needs of the student that 
can be fulfilled by a particular family, mutual interests, desire of the student to return to a 
specific school, and placement of students from the same village into the same area and school. 

Careful study of all of the information should be made prior to a placement decision. 
Information obtained from the Bureau of Indian Affairs Boarding School records, Alaska 
Native Health Service reports. Boarding Home applications, and Upward Bound references, will 
all be helpful. Of course, it would be most desirable to personally interview each individual 
student before placing him; however, in most cases this is not possible, as students usually need 
to be placed the day they arrive in the community. 

When the assignment has been made, the boarding home family should be contacted and as 
much information about the student as possible should be made available to the parent. Also, 
the student's home address should be provided so that the family can get acquainted with the 
student through correspondence, if there is time, before the student is due to arrive. 



Financial Arrangements: 

A monthly stipend of $150.00 is paid to the boarding family for each assigned student. Thh 
amount was established from a study of the Division of Health and Welfare's payments for 
"foster" children. For accounting purposes, this amount is prorated at $5.00 per day, based on 
a 30-day month. Payment begins on the day the student arrives in the home, but does not 
include the day he departs. Calculation is based on the number of nights the student actually 
was in the home. If a student is on an extended absence from the home (i.e., due to 
hospitalization or Christmas vacation), the coordinator must evaluate the situation and 
recommend whether or not a $5.00 per day deduction should be made during this absence. 
Usually, for an absence of one to five days, no deduction would be required. However, for a 
prolonged time it is recommended— except in unusual circumstances. For example, if a student 
is hospitalized for more than five days ana the boarding parent visits dsily and takes care of 
the needs of the student, the deduction should not be made. 

The monthly stipend is intended to provide the student three meals a day. If the student 
takes a hot lunch at school, the boarding parent should pay for it. Of course, the decision 
regarding lunches should be a mutual one. 

Any other expenditures, such as for clothing, etc., must be authorized by the liaison officer 
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or home-school coordinator and purchased on h State of Alaska Department Purchase 
Authorization which Is furnished to them through their local coordinator. 

Clothing purchases should be kept at a minimum, and only basic articles should be 
permitted. Clothing the child is the natural parents' responsibility, and they should be 
encouraged to accept it. It many cases a letter to the natural parents will encourage them to 
help in clothing needs of the child. If any child requires complete outfitting which will exceed 
$70.00 for that student, in any one year, this will require prior permission from the Director 
of Regional Schools and Boarding Home Program in Juneau. (See DOE Form 416 in back of 
this handbook.) 

Students experiencing difficulty in school studies and needing additional help are entitled to 
tutorial services. The State will allow a maximum of three (3) hours per week, at a rate of 
$2.00 per hour for the tutor. Usually an advanced high school student or college student is 
hired as a tutor, but any capable person in the community may be used. 

On the first day of each month, the liaison officer or home-school coordinator will submit 
completed **Liaison Officer's Monthly Information and Expenditure" reports to the Director 
of Regional Schools and Boarding Home Program in Juneau, (See SOS Form 421 in back of 
this handbook.) Upon receipt of these reports they will be processed for payment to the 
boarding parents approximately the 15th of each month. As an illustration, if the September 
report is mailed on the 1st of October, the boarding home parents should receive their 
September reimbursement approximately the 15th of October, 

In the back of this handbook are some illustrative examples of completed forms which can 
be used as guidelines. Each report should be filled out in quintuplicate— one to be placed in the 
student's file maintained by the liaison officer, the others mailed to the Director of Regional 
Schools and Boarding Home Program. 



Contact with the Schools: 

In many cases the liaison officer may be an employee of the school district. In such cases, 
contact with the student, as well as information regarding his problems and special needs is 
easily acquired. 

In instances in which the coordinator or liaison officer is not directly connected with the 
school or schools, it is necessary to establish contact with school administrators or counselors. 
The school office will want a periodic report on the names of the students who are 
participating in the Program, as well as the names of those who have withdrawn. Various 
administrators will be interested in the possible changes in curriculum or special programs that 
are concerned with the Boarding Home Program. The school counselors will be concerned with 
the students' problems in school and in their boarding homes. They can help contact the 
students for meetings or periodic individual discussions, in private, at the school. The 
counselor in large schools might be helpful if the home-school coordinator or liaison officer 
would set aside one day we-^ikly or biweekly to be at the school so the students could talk with 
them privately about any problems related to their boarding homes or school. The counselors 
will also be helpful in compl-iting the State's records on the students' grades, attitudes, and 
achievement in school. 

The school contact is also valuable in spreading interest in the Boarding Home Program. 
Often, teachers, counselors^ and administrators will be interested in participating as boarding 
families themselves. 

Maintenance of good working relationships with the school is essential to the success of the 
Program. 

The liaison officer or home-school coordinator is required to submit the student's grades 
and a written progress report to the family of the student with a carbon copy to the Director 
of Regional Schools and Boarding Home Program at the end of each quarterly period. 
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Contact with the Boarding Paranti: . ^ 

J • 

The liaison officer or home-school coordinator will have various reasons to contact the 
boarding home parents after the students have been placed. The subject of contact will, of 
course, be the students. These contacts may range from a short phone call to a lengthy 
Interview in the office or in the home. Often, the boarding parents v^HI initiate the contact; 
however, if they do not, the liaison officer or home-school coordinator should make periodic 
checks on student adjustments. 

The basic topics of discussion will probably Include the following: 

General student adjustment-especial ly early in the school year 

Ability of the family and the student to relate 

Student compliance with family rules or the law 

Grades and possible lack of initiative to study 

Information required for monthly reports— general money matters 

Medical and/or dental work for student 

Student vacation or travel 

Student revisions in the Program 

Nearly all of these contacts with the boarding parents will result in some subsequent contact 
with the student, the school, and related authorities or resources. 



Contact with the Students' Natural Parenu: 

Directly after the student's application has been received, and the student has been accepted 
into the Program, initial contact with the natural parents will be made through a form letter 
(see Exhibit A in back of this handbook). In addition, a prospective Boarding Home Parent 
Handbook will be sent so that the natural parents will ur'derstand better how Boarding Home 
parents are chosen and what their responsibilities are. 

It is the coordinator's responsibility to notify the natural parents within seven (7) days of 
the student's arrival. Also in this notification it would be appropriate to give the natural 
parents the name and address of the Boarding Home parents if this information has not already 
been sent to the natural parents. 

The family should be notified immediately if there is an accident or need for mmor or major 
surgery. The same holds true should the student become involved with law authorities. A 
medical consent form, signed by the natural parents for emergency treatment, is on file in the 
Director's office (copies of the medical consent form are also sent to liaison and home-school 
coordinators along with the student's file). It is required before admittance to the Program. 

The student's family should also be contacted if the student becomes discontented with the 
school or boarding family. Hopefully, this will prompt them to encourage the student to stay 
in school. 

The student's family should be notified if he is returning to the village. This may be for 
Christmas, the end of the school year, or dropping from the Program. 

In return, the student's family may correspond with the liaison officer or home-b^hool 
coordinator. Relevant information and helpful insight into the student's behavior and attitudes 
may be acquired from such communication. _ 

The liaison officer or home-school coordinator is required to submit the student s grades 
and a written progress report to the family of the student with a carbon copy to the Director 
at the end of each quarterly grading period. 
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Contact with the Students 

The amount of contact with each student will depend entirely upon individual needs, 
desires, and abilities. The initial contact, other than by correspondence, will be at the airport 
or depot. This can best be utilized in getting acquainted with the student and discussing the 
Program and boarding family. The boarding parents, if possible, should accompany the liaison 
officer when meeting the student upon his arrival. 

The continuing contact with the students will be a matter of visiting them in the boarding 
homes, at school, and in the office if necessary. Pecause of the feeling of urgency the students 
often have, problems should be handled immediately. In cases where students appear to be 
adjusting well and functioning at an acceptable level, a periodic phone call and visit to the 
boarding homes will suffice. Potential problem areas with the students should be investigated 
as soon as they become apparent. 

Other contacts could be in connection with special events or related programs. First are the 
events which the students c.m plan for themselves, with a minimum of supervision. These 
would include group parties, sports events, etc. For these, the students need some guidance 
and encouragement in taking the initiative and responsibility. Second would be informative 
meetings on various topics of general interest to the students and, possibly, the boarding 
parents. Third, the liaison officer or home-school coordinator may have occasion to contact 
students regarding special programs or related resource agencies. These might include obtaining 
and explaining information received regarding college or trade schools. They might also refer 
students to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Alaska Native Health Services, or acquaint them with 
programs such as Upward Bound or Youth Opportunity Center. 

Part-time employment has been helpful to many students in the past, especially those who 
need spending money or want to save to go home for Christmas. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps offers a good employment possibility, as do grocery markets, etc. Employment should 
be discussed with, and agreeable to, both the boarding parents and the student. 



Travel Arrangements: 

The liaison officer or home-school coordinator is responsible for meeting all incoming 
students. In some areas they are also responsible for meeting and caring for the students who 
will pass through on their way to other cities where they will be participating in the Program. 
This includes making arrangements for the students' accommodations, if they spend one or 
two nights enroute. It also could mean making reservations, confirming them, and seeing that 
all baggage is checked and the students board the correct flights. 

When a student departs from home, whether in mid-year or at the end of the school year, it 
is the responsibility of the liaison officer or home-school coordinator to see that he departs as 
scheduled. This entails making reservations, providing transportation, and arranging to have 
him met by the liaison officer at possible stop-over points. The student's family must be 
notified of his travel plans, and if at mid-year, the reason for the trip. 

The student will be expected to pay his own way home if he leaves the Program by his own 
choice before the end of the school year. 

On occasions, students will have to be sent home before the end of the school year. When 
this occurs, a phone call to the Director will expedite the student's departure as well as inform 
the Director of the circumstances. Also, the student's parents should be notified (by the most 
expedient method) of his impending return. This is very important, since the parents may be 
away from the village and there would be no one to look after the child. Students should 
always travel by scheduled carriers. Charter flights will have to be cleared through the office of 
the Director. 
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This is a suggested letter to be mailed to the students' natural parents immediately after 
their child has been accepted into the Boarding Home Program. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. 

We are pleased to inform you that has been accepted 

in the Boarding Home Program and will be assigned to a high school in . 

The Home-School Coordinator for this community is 

will be placing , 

in a home there and will help him/her get registered in school. We will inform 
you of the family's name and address as soon as the Coordinator has made this 
decision. It may be August before we know the name and address of the family 
your child will be living with. 

Enclosed is the handbook given to prospective boarding parents. You may 
want to look through it to get an idea of what is generally expected of boarding 
parents. Befoid boarding parents are accepted into the Boarding Home Program, 
they are thoroughly investigated and must meet certain guidelines established by 
the State Department of Health and Welfare. The Coordinator is continually in 
conuct with both the boarding families and the boarding students. 

Many students become homesiek soon after they arrive at their new board- 
ing home. This certainly is understandable. However, homesickness cannot be 
a valid excuse for returning home before the school year is over. Students 
will be expected to pay for their own transportation home if they leave school 
by their own choice before the end of the year. 

Boarding home parents will help pay for some personal ex- 
penses. and his/her boarding parents should talk together and 

agree on how much money will be needed. In any case, funds for personal 
expenses or for allowance are limited. The Coordinator will hdp students find 
after-schooi jobs if they want to work in order to have additional spending money. 

In cases of emergency, the Boarding Home Program will pay for any neces- 
sary hospital or medical care. We have been able to obtain reduced rates for 
eye glasses for students who need new prescriptions. However, the Boarding 
Home Program cannot afford to provide eye glasses for students, so you will 
have to pay for new prescription glasses if your child needs them. 

You may want to look through the Student Guide that we have already 

sent to . Please note that the Boarding Home Program does 

not pay for students' transportation home for Christmas. We hope both you 
and your child understand this problem. Also in the Guide you vnll see 
suggestions on what clothing to bring, how to travel to school, how to apply 
for a part-time job, and other helpful information. 

We hope you will freely write to the Coordinator and the school counselors 
as well as _'s boarding parents as questions arise. 



Sincerely yours, 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL BOARDING HOME PROJECT 
LIAISON OFFICER'S MQIITHLY INFORMATIOiN AND EXPENDITURE REPORT 
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Month of: Decenber 



Bod»'ding Home Parents: Mr. & Mrs. John Doe 
Address: 



107 Strawberry Lane« Tanana. Alaska 99777 



Student^ Name: Lillian Bell 

Period Covered: December 1, 1968 to December 24, 1968 Inclusive. 



Note: If less than 1 month. $5 oer dc^ when student 
overnights. 

Additional expenditures apppoved\y liaison officer with 
receipts and charges attachc^^ 


$ 115.00 


ITEM OR SERVlot' PURCHASED 










Lillian left th^ boardina home on December 24th for 




Christmas vacatf^ with her familv and will be back on 




January 3. (23 days @ 55 per dav = $1151 




TOTAL: 


$ 115.00 



I certify that the student named above was living at the above home during the 
period indicated and that all expenditures incurred were attributable to the pro- 
gram and that no part has been paid heretofore. 

Signed: 



Liaison Officer 

(Please submit this report to the State Department of Education not later than the 
first of each month, or at such time as the student is no longer in the program.) 



o "und: 

ERIC ■ 



Approved by: 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL BOARDING HOME PROJECT 
LIAISON OFFICER'S MONTHLY INFORf-VUION AND EXPENDITURE REPORT 
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Month of: January 

Boarding Home Parents: Mr. & Mrs. John Doe 

Address: 107 Strav/berry Lane, Tanana, Alaska 99777 



Student's Name: imian Bell 

Period Covered: January 2, 1969 t o January 11, 1969 Inclusive. 



"s? 

Note: If less than 1 month. $5 per day wnen student 
overnights. >^ 

Additional expenditures approved by^Talson officer with 
receipts and charges attached:-^ 


$ 40.00 


ITEM OR SERVICE PLiCHASED 




Lillian left the John of^ome on January 11. 1969 to 




live with Mr. & Mrs. Jack Wright. 




(8 davs 0 $5 oer dav = $40.) 








TOTAL 


$ 40.00 



I certify that the student named above was living at the above home during the 
period indicated and that all expenditures. incurred were attributable to the pro 
gram and that no part has been paid heretofore. 



Signed: 

Liaison Officer ~~ 

(Please submit this report to the State Department of Education not later than the 
first of each month, or at such time as the student is no longer in the program.) 
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Month of: January 

Boarding Home Parents: Mr. & Mrs. Jack Wright 



Address: 200 Pleasant Street, Tanana. Alaska 99777 



Student's Name: Lillian Be11 


rcr luu vuvcrcQ. UanUary lli l)fO)f ZO udnuary Jl» 1909 


Inclusive. 


1 V 1 




Amount to be paid Boarding Parents @ $150 pet\fSnth 


$105.00 


Note: If less than 1 month, $5 per day^.Sen student 
overnights. \ 




Additional expenditures approved b^^^ison officer with 
receipts and charges attached: 




ITEM OR SERVIC'VeURCHASED 




r 




Lillian moved into th^^ck Wright boarding home on 




January 11. 1969. (21 days (? $5 per day = $105.) 








TOTAL 


i 105.00 



I certify that the student named above was living at the above home during the 
period indicated and that all expenditures incurred were attributable to the pro- 
gram and that no part has been paid heretofore. 



Signed: 

Liaison Officer 

(Please submit this report to the State Department of Education not later than the 
first of each month, or at such time as the student is no longer in the program.) 

g^md: 

Aooroved bv: ll 
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FOR MONTH OP November 



NAME OF TUTOR t Betty Smart 
ADDRESS: 



650 Fireweed Lane, Valdez, Alaska 99686 



NAME OF STUDENT; Shirley Witt 
SCHOOL: 



Valdez High School 



( Tutorial servicfes are not to exceed 3 hours per week per student. ) 



Date 


Time (Hours) 


Total Time\^ ^ Subject Area 


Month 




From 


To 




V 


Nov. 


n 


4:00 


5:00 




Math 


Nov. 


13 


7:00 


,9:00, 




Math 


Nov. 


15, 




,8;30 , 


iXr. 




Nov. 


20 


7;Q0 




1 1/2 hrs. 


Math 






























— 




















Total Hours 


4 1/2 hrs. 


@ $2.00 1 

Per Hour (Total) I $ 9.00 



I certify that the student naned above was tutored by me during the period 
indicated; that the expenditure Incurred was attributable to the program 
and that payment has not been recefived heretofore for above rendered ser- 
vices.. 



Tutor 



J 



Approved 



Liaison Officer or 
Hone-School Coordinator 



ERIC 
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UtrAI'.TAViNlAt 
PU.^CHASE 

AjT::or.iZA*riON 



^KUM 



TATE OF ALASIC/ 

0£?A;IT.\:2NT 0? rOUCATION 

r:.v --Ti 



1 . VE^tOOl 



rURCHASE AUTHORIZATION NO. 

PA- 1 966 



Division of State-Opsrated Schools 

Mrs. Lynn J asmine 



Home-School Coordinator 
Anchorage - Palmer 



TO: 



r 

Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Corner of Northern Lights Blvd. 
& Seward Highway 
^ Spenard, Alaska 99503 



J 



i^wKHASS A0-HOQi:AtlCN IS ii$ofO !N ACCORDANCE • iTH 

C A*A'^D 9 



COWTIfACT n INFORMAL I— I IMtRGENCY p- 1 

LJ QiJCTt LJ ^UWCHASg * LJ ^UUCMASE 



LOCAL 



P1ck-up 



Leinh Ann Davis 



11 



Boarding Home Student 







3AT| or oaetN 


Anchoraae 


418990 


2/29/68 



SPECIAL lNSiauCliON& 



1 
1 

3 

1 



UNI) 



pr, 
pr. 
pr. 



ITEM 09 SERVICE CESCDiPTiON 



Dress 
Shoes 
Stockings 
Gloves 




Clothing purchases for boarding home student 
Leigh Ann Davis. 



THIS SFACI rO( STATf USI ONIT 



='JND 







Biv i 


func 

tiOM 


fync 


outer 


ACTIVITY 


LC06C« 


AMOUNT 


PURCHASE AUtHOmilO ^ J , 






















TiuE Home - School Coordi Mtor 










































BILUNG INST;;UaiONS 



UNIT MICE 



TOTAL 



AMOUNT 



8.98 
10.95 
3.50 
1.50 



' 24.93 



•CCmmENIS 
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ERIC 



1. SEND INVOICES IN TRIPLICATE TO: 

Q DEFT. OF (OUCATION . fOUCH f . ALASI4 QPflCi llOO. 
iUNtAU. AIASKA tfMI 

n AOOIESS SHOWN AT TOP OP POPM UNDEI "OtfitlSD IV. * 

"2.* AUTHORIZATION NUMBER AND LOCATION NUMBER MUST 
APPEAR ON ALL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THIS ORDER. 
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NOR TWEST ALASKA ED ICA TIQN PL ANN ING PRa^rCT PROPOSAL 
• Subwitted By 

tlorthwest Alaska Natlva Association 

The concern of the people for the education of their children has been the 
one copjpelllno r,ot1vating factor In tho development of denocratlc governrnent 
In America. Govemtrsjnt In Arjcrlca today Is still anchored by local governrant, 
with an Increasingly stronger federal govomnent decentralizing Its poifer Into 
regions so as to servo local governn^nt l>ettcr. In terica today there Is a 
contest between "State and local oovcmrrent, v>1th many observers predicting the 
ultlr^'ate strong relationship botv.'eon regional federal and strong local govern- 
(ncnt. ivlth States acting as advocate and coordinator bctv.-eon local and federal 
govcmrjent, and between the larger and snail er local govetT^'nents . Tliroughout 



•11 of this tho predonfnato concern Is and will continue to bo education 
cation hns always been the pr1i:)ary responsibility and preoccupation of local 
gcvemfTcnt, and ccnsunvja by far t'*s Tarqest share of local tax revenue. Thus, 
tho develop'^ont of denocratlc govcrn-Tent In Air erica has teen nurtur<)d by populor 
concern for education, and by tho Insistence of the people since early colonial 
tires that tticy make thcnselves such educational progran dnclslons as were cncc 
nado by church and state. The Involvep^ent of tho people In education plannlnfj 
and policy foirrulatlon since Pb-wouth nock has led to tho develop^ont of the 
>^'0rld's strongest and nost competent and secure deniocratic tradition. It Is a 
tradition In which every cowwinlty In terica has participated, and fron which 
everyone has benefited - everyone, that Is, rvcept Alaska's Native people. In 
Alaska, the one nost essential prerogative of torlcan citizenship, the key 
clorxjnt In the terlcan d>*inocrat1c traditions local control of schools,. has 
been danled.to thirty psrcent of hor people, her Native poople who are ninety 
percent of the people living on ninsty percent of her land. This Is a project 
proposal to use Johnson-0* rial ley funds to turn this unhappy state of affairs 



around, and to secure for Alaska's UatWe people foil exercise of their rlqht 



to local coTTj^nlty control over their schools, and over the growth and develop- 



cjcnt of education In rural Alaska. 



The denial of the pf>ople of Village Alasha of full democratic control over 
their schools was not so rruch Intentional as It v/as the accidental consequence 
of Alaska's federal territorial status, and the paternalistic attitudes and 
policies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, policies and attitudes that were 



accepted by the white cont.-runlty of Alaska, and adopted and perpetuated by the 



Constitutional Convention that failed to secure, this right for the Village 



pcc.:>1c, arid consicjncd derwcratic local <jOYornnent In rural Alaska to the TIWS 
of an "ur.oriianlznd borouf?h% by the State legislature and Oepartnent of 
education, that continued old BIA pollclas In force. It was is though the 
right to dcrsocratlc local control of schools was somehow necessarily connected 
to local cibllUy to levy property taxes. Hathcr than or ganize fo r loca l con- 
trol, both BIA and State Dopartncnt of L'ducntlon people ortjanlzed VlUar.e 
•^advisory" school boards to advise but not to consent. In retrospect, It can 



bo seen that the crisatlon of advisory school boards raay have vitiated any 
natural desire or drive to exercise local control over schools and educational 
policy foniulatlnn. The small size and Isolation of native Villages was also 
a factor that fcep-; the peoole pov/erloss to do southing abou t such terrible 
policies as tho reowval of children frowi their homes and vlllaqos to distant 



boardlnn sci-ools; the proscription and suppression of Native languages for 



many yoars? the failure to use culturally rel event tcachlnq naterlals, and ^ 
Other practices that ar'df^d up to cultural alienation of tho young and subse- 



i4 rt. ^••••^ 



Qusnt loss of pride and Identity. 

with the organization of Alaska's Native people behind the :iat1vo Land 
Clattns Issue, hov/evcr, and the subsequent oroanlzetlcn of regional Kative 
Associations. Alaska's Native poople began to develop regional corrunitics that 
ovorcane the problems of vlllarjc size and Isolation. These regional Native 
associations, bound by cultural traditions and ethnic kinship, aided by co.-tr.ur.ity 
organization proqrans funded by the Office of Econor.ic OpporU-nlty, vfithin the 
decade of tho IPeo's nrcw in strc'ngth and influence to tho point that they havp 
boco.Tio politically pov.-erful entities in Alaska, and will soon fom corporations 
that win bo capitalized by the Native Land Clairr-.s scttloncnt, and vHll b'.» a-.rong 
AlaskB's tnost vfcalthy and powerful. These roqional corporations will ornanize 
tho unornanizcd borcijcjh. The stockholders of these corporations, all of tht? 
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Hatlvo people of Alaska, vdll elect representatives to the State Legislature 
who will foni a powerful bush caucus and be able to effncttvcly control the 
legislature; and thor.o Corporations v^lll enable the people to control tht-lr 
schools both dtTTwcntlcally and econonlcally. Thi ;» the question now Is not 
as to v<hother or not local control of schools can yt: given to the Vlllacje 
people* but Mthnr deals with how can the State prepare itself and the m-itive 
reQioneil corporations to accomplish this power transfer gracefully and sr.!O0thly, 
without dtsturblnri in any v/ay the continuity of school programs • 

The riorthv/est Alaska Native Association Is one of the twelve regional liatlve 
Associations that will participate In the .'Native Land Claims settlc-nent. Presently 
fl/^NA Is an association of the villages of tobler, Duckland, Candle, liana, 
Klvalliic, Kcbuk, Kotzcbue, Moatak, Noorvik, Pt. Hope, Selawlk, and Shungnak. 

Rccocjalzing the role that regional Native Corporations will have In ornan- 
Izlng rural Alaska Into local governrNental Jurisdictions, the Northwest Alaska 
native Association proposes to undertake a pilot planning progran to develop 
protocol leading to the formal organization of regional school boards rcspon- 
slblo to vniaqa'Controlled schools for regional educational planning, evalua- 
tion, professional consultation and education, currlculurj dcvelopnent, 
facilities naintenanco and capital construction, and other services. The proto- 
col dovolopod fron this planninn projr-ct will be used as a prototype by other regional 
Native associations v;hen local control of schools is desired by thefn. This plan- 
n. J win address Itself to the entire spectrum of education, from preschool pro- 
gra^-^s through to regional junior college programs, Including vocational and adult 
basic educational programs. Local control of school construction will ta pro- 
gramed with a vi xinizing local econor.iic -Irvjact through negotiated 



/ eew cow WMUB^^ jeo 

construction contracts witli locally o^mccl finr.s. The usq of public radio and 
tclcvlsior; in the regional educational effort will be projected and planned. 
The result of this plannlno progran will bo a detailed plan outlining Just how 
and when rasponsibility for school operations will bo turned over to the North- 
west Alasl:a Vativo Association by both the Stata Operated Schools and the 
Bureau oT Ir.dlan Affairs, 

In dcvGlopIno this pUn, the entire flANA board of directors will n5©ct with 
the people in all of its coristltuent villages throufihout the 71-72 school year. 
Hearlnos i-riU bo held In each village, and regional hearings will be held In 
Kotzcbuc. Infon:-.«tion gathered at these hearings, and from Interviews with 
Village loaders as v/all as State and Federal Education officials, will be the 
basis of a rcc^ional plan for local control and operation of schools. The pre- 
llnlnary draft of t'jis plan will be distributed to each Vlllafje Council and 
Vlllaqe advisory rxhcol board for coraient and sugnested changes. Each HAhA 
Vlllane doldqate vjill attend a final reoional hearing on the revised draft, and 
the final draft, approved by the NANA will ba filed with both the Alaska Cepart- 
inent of Education and the State Operated School with a forral request that the 

plan be i5:iple;r«nt<jd. 

In cooperation with Kotzcbua Broadcasting Corporation and the Skyrlver 
Project of the tonwjnity Enterprise Development Corporation, this process will 
be filmed for presentation over ronional educational television netv/orks, and 
used by other regional flattvo Coroorations in organizing for local and 
regional conti^d of sciiools and educational planning. 

The budget for this pro:.iraij will total about C^IO.OCO for a 12-inonth period, 
details of vfhich can bt? worked out betwooii the D^partncnt of Education and the 
Northwest Alaska Native Association at the Kotzebue Education Conference in 
October, 
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To: Holders of 20 BIAM 

Fro:n: Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

Subject: Section 6, Education Services 
Tlirough Indian Organization 

This release provides informational guidelines for the 
development ana implementation of new and Bureau school programs 
through the contract medium. 

Local operation of educational programs for Indian children and 
youth by tribal and other Indian groups is a major cornerstone 
of the Indian Involvement Program for self-determination. The 
implementation of contracted school operations provides one 
approach for total community participation. 

Commissioner 
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INDJAN IHVCLVDVILNT PR0GR.\ML3 
Lduo ation Servlc ei? Ttirough TridiRn Tribes 



^••^ 3 or|'. Thv primrtry ^-oal ar.d function of Education, as a 

t.tud^et.V -c^ritered r>:M:''..':'.i . is to trine about relevant .1 *?arnin{.'' on tehaH' 

f ri.!l. oh:iJ.ru-n r\ud yc-uth, Vhir procc;ir— -if it is to bf^ universal — mur.t 
le a.l i ••e;-cumpa:ciiij5> creative, and reaiiL'tic. 

Indij.in t'd^cnliciu leTore Col\iribus, va.s a farily, corr.unity an.', 
tr* l-'Jl;*- ^'-r.t^-r...! iic.ivity, Vh^: faj.ily ar.'i cc'jr.unity prepared thff youth 
cf ti.r trlb^? f'ov oi'r'ect ivo , productive adult lifo in many forr/il and 
infor::/.i.l vuy::, Ine transmission of cultural and life skills had the 
hiKh'. rt priority, in many vayr. , the Indian concept of community-centered 
control o:' the eiucation process was duplicated ty i.he educational £yst^--m 
of the United Sn:ites. In fact, the baiuc covenants of this Nation 
entitle e-ich citi::en to share in the dcvelopn;ent of those social and 
political institutions which determine his personal welfare and social 
well-being. 

It is the intent of the Bureau to reestablish community control of the 
educational process among Indian tribes and groups, Indian parents and 
conununities have seldom been permitted the right cr opportunity to demon- 
strate and apply their own maturity and responsibility in helping decide- 
how and for what their children are to be educated in Federal schaol3 
operated by the Bureau • It is the objective of the Bureau to give Indian 
parents this r-?sponsibility . 

The i.-.annor in which Tribes /Advisory School Boards assume their 
responsi bilit l^crc \:ill largely determine the future of local operation of 
Indian Kduo-it ion in this country. Local Education functions, complex and 
cha.llen^-ri!..-; enough even at periods of stability, have became doubly 



difficult today with the steady growth in student enrollment, the 
activitieii of em.ployee organizations, court decisions on student rifhts, 
and needed now patterns of school programs. As a Nation, we must provide 
the orjportunity for more extensive and better qualitative education for 
Indian people than ever before in our history. The major responsibility 
lies in the hands of Indian and Alaska N'ative School Communities, It is 
in the national interest, and in the interest of individual children and 
youth, to place it there, 

Tiiir^ Section reflects statutory references and the formal guidelines 
wher^'ly Ii^dic-n decinion-making practice can be transformed into a vir.a] 
process: education self-determination compatible with the structural 
and •vi:ni n: ntrati v'^ patterns generally accepted for AiDcrican Educai-icr. . 
The ^-uideiines ar*' applicable to Indian Involvement Programs where B.^r^-au 
schools are currently established, or for those situations where now and 
supp] e:r.-nt -iry pro-rains can be initiated. Some modification of theae 
f^uidoliner, in part., m.ay be necessary duo to the unique compositi<)n of 
Federal sehool^r in Alaska, 
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feu<<feAu cf iHDuw^^m ZibiMJl^^ 

JNW AN^^NVci YEMEN t' PROGRAM;] 
^^i-?^\y.9J3.P^*Jl^V^^^ 



• . *!^^.^V^?r>.-A^^K?r.!^l' AcS::.) I'.i .^t.r-ii iisM or thc^ li:'bnii rcliool prc'-^Tj-) it'. 
; •• ••' ^ ^.i." 1.-^ ''''^Il-y Aci/' Tiio codiricntion of tli.^* Av^ 



"■ih:it \]\'^ C('C:\:\.hry oi th',> Interior be, and hor^by ir. autMori'.v. d. 
i^" di r.crt ^ : j>ri , tc^ cr.to'^ into a contract or c*or.traclr^ yi\\]: 
i-.y.y y\iii'j cr "iK'vri Luvy ^ or political ^subdivision thereof, or 
v;l*)j -iny .'^at*.' aniv:')\^-'i ^y , collof.t*, or lichoo.l , or with any ?i}.rrc^ 
print'- i^'*'-^ p'iv:-.:.*;* cori.-orat ion , agf^ncy , or institution, f-r 
^ ' Vit^'dicr:]. attc-ntion, Orti^i (*u3 t\ir?i ] ni.:: irvtr,.nco , roid 

..■•^•'.'ii v-Jf".?-, !^.;lu^^:r:f; rolirf of distrrr.s, of Indians in nucli 
r.tjitf or Ttv>'!toT\v, tl.rcu^^h the- a;:.onciou of tlic State or 
-^ri'itvrry or of thr oorj orations nnd oj^f.ani zat i on?*> horeinb'*^for^' 
a, 'ind tf^ o>:p'.-r:d i;!id*.'r fuch contract or con*tr«act5, ir.cni'.r. 
; r. v•riat^vJ by Conrrorr for the ^.'diuvit ion , medical atter;tion, 
I'.'-j !*.ural ^.-c i^tnn^o, and nocia.l velfare, incJudinp roll of of 
■^l:'r' L^, of Inuiano in r.uch St.M-o or Territory or of tlio 

r\ ■v:'\\ovii\ :ii:d or^van i ?.at ionr, hereinbefore? nrancd, and to C':':r-.r*;cl 
I. r.uch cor:li-?jc?t cr x:cntractG , irtonio^ apr.roprialed by 
Ttn.r.ror.:*. for tho education, medical attention, <Mgr i cultural 
ar.r- i :;t-:i»KM:' , and Go-cial wolfaro, including relief of dir^trecs, of 
-inH in rA)::h .St-it'? or Territory. 

:'t':*ti->>; ?. Thut the P^nrretary of the Interior, in makinp: ^iny 
t"c:.*-r'jct. herein nuthori k'.cd , nay / ernrit raicli contractir^r. party to 
u: ;.ii::^', for the purpr-^or' of thir5 Act, existin£^, school builJlnr:.;, 
ho.:p'^aJ^, , r,:r^ other facilities, and all equipment tlir^rei:: cr 
.'ii pertvini nr t)iv'r':to, incluiinp; .liventock and other perii-onal 
p-' 'pf'-r^v C)Vri'.'d t y the :iovernrr,ent , ^inder such tcrrr/^ and 
ec fi ii t. loni.; ai: !:"ay bo ae:r»x-d upon for their use and rnai nteiia)K"'.' . 

/^"*-ior: 3. T)i';t. l.iie i:e»e>'etary of the Interior i;-; hereby 
'1 : vh'- ; Z'»d t(» p r:'er::. any and all acts to make cuch ruler, a", i 
r- ;:::!•.'!;:•::;' , i i r.f rlnirium :.\taniards of £-ervico, ar. r/iy p-' 

n' C'*-'; "jj-y rin'j rror-^}- for tJie puri^O'^e of carryin^/j th.r? )>re.v i :■ *. f 
' f tlilf. Aet luto effect: Provid(?d, th^at such inini:r\un :-tarij:ir ir: 
^f .^','-rv iC'-' nr' not ies:: than the h.irhent ir.aintained by the 
:**at^'/ or T^rr-it ori within which r.aid contract or contract/., 
■ij; ).')-"ln proviJeo, ar'- t^ be effc'Live. 
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rrotv..^;.ii5 wJjI b« :-<.iLnjitteci, rcviewod, and evaluated as previously 
dc. r-7- ij; ,\i BfAM ?. Tho iiureau wilJ make available its Education, 
Cci!,!r;,ct --..i cth':r cl:in' to assist under the provisions, terms and 
oo:;.i: : jc:..- -.'Utll.'.cd h'.'rt'in . 

A. No UVA-: ricri-buroau aohool program proposals will be conr.idered 
tor fur.:::.,: to r.rplacc- or supplant existing local public school programs. 

H. Tribai JiUtiicri ti cs i::ay choose to operate specific progra-Ti 
cc.ri-.ncr.*^.: :a tl.rir existinr Bureau school facility. Such components 
Micluu'-, cu; fire- not limited to: Elenentary and Secondary Education Act 
Tj.t.1'.^ l-ro^tra.".;.- (P.L. 91-230); maintenance programs; food service 
pror.i-u-:::; pupil transportation progrELms , etc. These contractual compo- 
nent:; Will be noi^^otiated under current Foderal regulations. 

. 6.U rurrc.^ie: The purpose of the above policy is to provide maxim-om 
invol v'.T:Oul in the education process by tho governing body of a tribe 
throurh advisory school boards, parents, students, and communiLy in 
meanjti/;ful docisi on-r.aking activities related to the local school 
prorram. V.Tien the Tribe/Advisory School Board assunes operation of a 
schof..! [.ro,::;rajn, the co.-r.unity is given an opportunity to influence the 
learn: cyctem in keeping with parental desires. However, each school 
pro,yra:r. activity n:U£t remain within the scope of the education mission, 
as j\;v', ;;-ivd to the Ccnpress when the Bureau's appropriations are 
requ--yi.0G alone ^^^ith such other conditions as the Congress may determine 
and c:.oci:\v. Functions unrelated to the academic purpose for which the 
Pascal appropriations were requested and obtained from the Congress 
cannot be undertaken without the Bureau first obtaining prior approval 
of the Congress. Reprot^rainming of Education funds for purposes other 
than tho.-.e Justified will be processed after mutual understanding is 
reached between the parties. 

6.? Definitions ; 

A. School Board: Means a legally established and elected 
po.l icy-making body with certain authorities and responsibilities given 
to it by the governing body of the Tribe (or equivalent authority in 
AlaGka). These authorities and responsibilities should be specifically 
listed in the school board's constitution, bylaws, amendments, and 
specic.i guidelines. 

^* School District ; Means the geographic area over which the 
Indijin r^chool Board has jurisdiction for educational purposes to carry 
out the authorities and responsibilities given it by the governing body 
of the Tribe. 
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StH'^von 1^, Thai the Secretary or tlir Jnl.cricjr yha.n n*; :.-?** 
anouaU^' I' any liLr^jct or oontracls lua^v under 

Order Wo. 25^i8. omen ied , the or*. t..-:ry c^v Dn- TrUorior d-leKii*«d 
•LWe Comnvi&t I finer '-.vrni. i r:; aiitK-riiv :\ v r!.e nt^/\^t. : ut i -'i.v^ 

^iC^CUliOA Of*' JohMb.-n-n^^^'M^^.i !• y .^^i.t.rdc ' r. , 1:: 10 p.!/-.; .S , the Cci.v.-.i i ,>i .<=»r 
C€dw>i(Sjiated -this .'u;\:.ori(> i Ihc Ar; ri I'Vi-duvw. 

ether Av^thcrity : :: fo]Jc>vjr:r o'.hor .'.:Ulhirr i ui cn c^culi bi,- ;r;. -i 
b/ In^i^anS : . : invoJvM :.r. the od^^^•lt j otk'jI pr'^rviw^ that, i/- vvrvid. /; 

the ft>ureau. y \:,^'y In :;cop- and operut. i ri; , d-.-^j-ena ] nr u; on 

tne authority i. 'tulhorilic;- are- nojitionevi bri^-fLy \'eJov;. 

' •^ • ' "^1. i.'''n of TvJr^'r' -• K> -.^l,»yeec : The conditioni.' ...f 

the Ac^L . yr, .j03'i'V' ;-':t.. 73Y , U.S.C. nil) under vhich tril.- 

: -.y (*.;;■ I. ..\*>'iain rr».st v : ct ionc ) Ivireau emi J cy^.'o:; are outline/;: i 

■ ' ' ^ • Act, liiaitod dirc'^Mon of Bureau gc};oo] an:i 

• ■ V.:, r'.'::erval could Ih- /'iv^-n only to a tribal officcrr, 

' ■• co.:ld be pjuov.i i ri tribal CvMilrv)! for oxpendi luro^: in it:* 

: : ::• . ! ^. ?'::.;n', thro.*.^''a an Advi :;r-ry OclmoJ Board, could, ly r 53 

: • -y ;-ri crr.pl oy , uXf^rl so;\- influence on Lhc' loarnlr.y 

• - ■■ • • : '"'^^ m-urly ror.;ect. i./ic der.irer- of tiic ccrrjnunity . 

L-:i'i^l^:i-. ^V;^ ^d: an Indur^lry : Goction 23 of the Act of 
•• \ \' -'tci: . 'Mn ; 1^^ U.S.C. ^7), known by its pcjuJai* :-::x:.o as 

'■ ... :..:;::!. Act,'' c^llowp ne^totiat Ion:: witli Indian prrf.^ons, tribe:, or 
f .... - :. ■■ r. /ncr-^riPoLi tive bar-is. Further dt*tails are provided in- 

:':■• :>■ for I r^:orT:v.? v<;.[on_: Indian Tribes or Advii^ory Soh:;.i 
: "-rr ;. • * - : r. : 1.- contract vita tho Eui'eau t:; {.rovidc educational 

!'t.r ' lir.iblc Indian children mui:t be incorporatod if tl*r- rJcr.n.-.ir 
A." :;; u:.-ed ns the authority. Undor tiiis Act, Tribes or 
.* ^ol I'.f^ard:; contra:'^, inp; with li^i} Bureau mUGt be private 
* • i^n-. . I n.] i an Tim hei; incorporated under the Indian Hcor;^an i :::it, ion 
•* ar'.-2' of the Kedo/*al Government, under laws of a State, or ly 

:* '■'■•ii Ir;:- cf wi:ic*h ty!*-' t^ribal entity is a p;:rt, ncet this 
. 1 iicc r i /.rai. 'i i ^n i not a requirement if any of the otliei' 

i.- 1 1 :M'nt:cjnod ar*..' ur.'.c:. 

• *• ^.-.-.'vJ \':::'' h a Tribe iov the equivalent in Alnr,ka) ini t J al^-r* n^ti.^n 
' ' " ' ■■■*'-'! i.sh and el(^-i school boards and to operate a f.^cho^^l 
}" t :y la-i:..- opera' -.a ey llie iiure:ni, or to r^tarl new sc*^ioc«l 

• • % •* Hnrean j ol i ey to actively ansir^t them in every por.Lul'le 
*♦ ' '^'i 'iMU ir;i) 1 (\:>»nt. ;?'opOL;a.l3 for such an undertaking:. 
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INDIAN INVOLVaCNT PROGRAMS 
Education Services Thvcnif^h Indian Tribes 



C . (■> Goals t o be Achiovocl ! 

A. G^alr; : T)ie following goals can be achieved by Indians operating 
local schoolB, 

(1) Traininn; : Provide meaningful training and personal 
development for school boards in the operation of the local educational 
system in LservJng their own needs. 

('^) C'oninunity DevGlovrnent ; Maximize community involvement in 
tho locaa educational process by better understanding between the local 
school, the homo, and the community. 

(3) Responsibility : With appropriate preparation and support, 
encourage the school board to accept complete responsibility for the 
teaching-learning systems of the school and the efforts of its students. 

Student Participation ; Increase meaningful student 
interest and participation as concerned coequals in the development • and 
implementation of an effective -and omnicultural school program. 

6.T Appropriations : 

A. Use.: Funds appropriated to the Bureau for educational purposes 
cannot be made available for any purpose other than the operation of 
schools and related services program. 

B. Control : The accountability of all appropriations for 
educational purposes remain vested in the Bureau. Contractors must 
maintain an acceptable fiscal accounting system in order to account for 
the proper expenditure of contract funds and to render necessary reports 
to the Bureau at specified intervals. 

^; Funding Levels : Appropriations (17^+0 funds) for the education 
of Indian and Alaska Native children are made available by the Congress 
for use in operating Federal schools or for schools operated under 
contract to the Bu:*eau. 

(1) Bureau schools that are operated under contract will, in 
the first 2 years, receive ITl+O funds from the Bureau as part of the 
existing programmed budget cycle, and vili receive 17^+0 funding alloca- 
tions comparable to Bureau schools of similar type and enrollment levels. 

(2) Non-Bureau new school programs that are operated under 
contract will receive 17^*0 funding levels similar to Bureau schools of 
comparable type and- enrollment. Pupil costs, staffing patterns and 

Release 20-2, h/2h/J2 
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fca\3fi€*i, ^nd reiatid factors wil\ toe b\>diget^d «cccif d\ng ly , witW appre-- 
pnate AO'ii fea<^or>ab\e startup costs included, during «A€fcot i c^l ion tine 
cootr^ict. Program proposals vould need to submitted \9 montVis \r\ 
id^MdtKM ^or iriclusion the Bureau's budget requ«»ts to feV^e Cor^r^st. 

6.6 L V!I?> t at I ^ 1^ on Ag r e exxv^ n t 

A. Oenera\ : Trt bal/scViool TSosrd operution o:* w :* r ..v^dA £\^hoo' 
.^rci^iranis rc^rs onVy be ac.comp)j&h«d under LV>e bta^tutory authorltvj ^ ! ^ ed 



pv..>^rarn£> are to be eat«ct^ \i\ - .:'^:'k\z%v\ w':t:. v:;t? at ;y 

€^\>t\N r t t^> . i •) ^ : \ \ ::^S ^ rwiC i de . i :.v . : 1 i ru: if \:. • 

ini>xnbv>r^> .i^- : -*-aFNd :;nc appre. 'cite the ir.o* i r-'V.'M b{:»tvjee: 

the \b5^i Ac- ' ':-'^';iV.;:' y Av-i . 'Ihv* .:tr.: 'it .r,/ --it ^ / - • • • 

^rskCh .*. * . :• ■: '!':'': 'i! -i r h:;.^ -uivant.arei; L;:'.;-»!: 



■ ■■ • * i. in :iuy -:: i scuso with u.-?*.^:*;! or pro:-; v- 



•I r'ir'* of vho contrao;. n.jc-i;:'.-nl : ^•i'(■r^■ it Cctr. i ••;<■ .-.it •:. 



' . ; : i 1 : r * * • : v i* j < ; r A . t; • ^ 1 a ' T y : * * ' 1 1 ! * : i i y ! 
.;■ ry ; • r ror?:;'::.::r- of Ibo t'''r;:.5 c^f cor'^ra-^i :y 

w i I .) ; T. -jk ::., r>{^ t coni r act ( r* a? i t:. - P-irc/i t.c^ c 
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bdu cation Sj^i^vlctG TVHoueh Tr.diein Tribes . 

O.-lo i \A::\\iori S Ih V. Muri. ic? Obs&rv«^i : Th(? folJoving specific 

Os i.dit ioiii.; , ai^oni others, r,:azt ho obnex^v^ed by thi.^ rroBpect ive Indi^;n 

tract. whei: li.le rested in entejin^* into a corxtract for porforniine; 
C'..iuc'a.i r.:.a I i-u-rvioos: for the bureau. 

"Tr Councl 1 Reso i ul ion ; A?: stated in ?0 EIAM 3, a full 
trilvi co-.;r*v:il r-erCiutio:. i.vatit be ^uVth:! ttod to the iMreau author L si r.f, 
t!io tribe, locTt] Jr.'Jian p;roup, or school board to explore nefr.ctiatir.p; 
for the totul or lurtiyl operation of the loc^^l school systeri. 

(l) Wiure a nui;:ber of tribid entitieiv coexist in a parti?ulr;r 
cch.ool service area, there must be agre'*;;;ent cxprtrssed in the tribal 
resolutic.n, such concurrence based on the Tribal Council Bylavs for 
sup}X)rt or rejection of a resolution. 

(?) Election of School Borrd ; The tribal resolution nust 
include the Ic-gal designation of an elected and incorporated school 
board. ihe election of a school board should be conducted by the tribal 
authority, or in cooperation with the Agency Superintendent. Prospec- 
tive Board r.e.^bers should, be norriinated from the local corjnunity and 
should net be restricted solely to parents of children attending the 
school . 

(3) Qualification of School ^oard : Vrnen the contractor is a 
school bcr.rd, the tribal resolution r.usl include evidence that the 
ele::ted school board qualifies under the Johnscn-O * .'alley Act authority 
as a private corporation, private ac€?ncy, or private institution 
chartered under the existing laws of the State or under the Indian 
F.eorf:ani zation Act Charter of the Federal Governir.ent . The Board should 
have the authority, responsibility, and powers delegated to it to 
discuss, negotiate, execute and implement a contract for school 
operation. 

(U) Deadline : Tribal resolutions and letters of intent to 
operate a Bureau or new school program must be received by the 
CcrrjTiissior.er no later than January 1 prior to the desired fiscal year 
of school operation which year begins; July 1. For new school pro^^rams, 
subrp.issions must be made l8 months prior to the desired fiscal year of 
operation. 

B. Program Proposal ; In addition to and apart from the tribal 
resolution, a school pro^jram plan muot be prepared and submitt-.-d to tho 
Bureau, ui:Inp; the appropriate application form, Report 20-01 (C-^e 
attached Illustration 01). The proponal provides the initial r.ornont^-im 
and, more importantly, the lopic and validity for a negotiated sclioc) 
contract. The Bureau's Education Programs Office bases its approval of 
the proposed activity on the information set forth in the proposal. Thi'..- 
preparation of sound proposals is facilitated by open conr^^ul tntion r:r.d 
liaison between Tribe/ochool Boards and the Bureau's Educatic^i Pro^^rc'uns 
■*.*"ri -e all sts at nil times durin/^ the planning and preparation 
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Mutt^tion &<'>>rvj_ce.g uT\^-^,^-'^ C)^ .Tnrliun Tribois 

^'pe: i'^lr fc: j CP j^r/ V i f i ^ ; Tho t'oJ loving yiroviisionn 'arc tc bo 
i' . * . ; •■".i i*i c i I : ! i t» oontr.".'/i viocuineiitri reJatiiir, to tribal/ 

(-j^ ruLloii ru'W ai-a Vvdovul ychoc>l prot'.raiii^* • 

v '.Ik'\.- ; r*' j-iiii ; :: ■i-i K'W.nA o v;nich const. itute abase ralhex^ thixu a 
• li.'f^. t-o (•()^siaerL-d bt^ft^re the initiation, nodificallon, and 

f,/ •: ;. • I; x. T :'i\llty t'd»4"'ca ional ].a*o:Trx:r:i> to Indian and Alaska Ilativt 
'^1;:! .v\'V ::\'\ yo\iVA cuu br cio'jonpli r.hod by contract. Viewed in thi^*^ 
J t;r.i i , iKvii'^r] c^onl i*;5.otors lOiould consider these requirenionts h$ 
ru c.-.-.-.j. onoatt> for assuiuru;: 

(1) th'j relcvuht education of students, 

{i') liR? integrity of Conf:ressional appropriations, and 

(3) th'j continuing legal responsibility of the Bureau fur 
provi:i!.n^'. cuu^Liiion to Indian and AJaska Native children and youth. 

7i.:'ro:\-'r;' , '.^\*:-c-}-t in the unusual circumstances, these provisionr 

:\r-.' t I'-^red as nonnogotiable itens and will be included in all 

^.<jrc':ia cont.rufi docuzr.ontii relating to school program operations, 

A, r^rhccl }?o.u-a. 



(1) An appropriate plan for development of Scliool Board 
rrtO-r.Lt.Ts tc nr'oui:.'.: r^cJbponsibilit ies in the operation of tlie school r.:;all 
bf tb. V'-lopf.d, MiniDiu:;. standards or guidelines recommended by the 
Ilutionui [;cKooi 3oarcir> Association^ the State Education bupartment , and 
t\'r. Bureau ::ijculd be ui^cd. 

(u) No Tribo/^chcol Board shall employ or approve the 
v/yi.-iont of a:iy person in any capacity by the school if tiie pcrsor* i:^ 
related by coi-;?u:,v:i.hi t:y or affinity within the first degree to any 
uicnX'^'-r of t;.'j (:ovornin|3 School Board. 

{u) Thi.') section does not prohibit the continued 
.1 cv rr.'vnt of an\ ^i^c-rron who i:> ei::ployed by a school on Ju.ly 1, 11/7.-% 
ani who, on that date, iL% related within the prohibited de/rroe to a 
:s:i:Xcv of t:]e F;ov<*rninf. I'chool Boar'd. 

B. } *r'\'r- V^*' m . 



(i) The Tribe, SchoC'l Ivjard , or other organization dor> i r'iat 
t,y tiie "ribo ::!i-ill sut>»:iit a jjroftram plan on Report i?0-^)l (altacl'ed 
^llurtrM-i on rX) to serve as a general basis to a:lrriini.>ter anrl ojy r'/-* 
a j-aT't i cul'j r :oohool or educaticn program. This plan shal.1 iticludc* • i.- j.;*^ 
relate.: parts : 
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^ Eduoailori \'vr\icv^ T.^vcu ^t h Indiar. '.'rilos 

(1) D^a-UJ.r.o: Tlio yvorvM j roi oi;a'. , usinr the arpropriate 
••v}.-iic.'itioi., f»..--5or\. :x>vM , iMc'x subMLi'wed i;i.d received ly th(; lH;rouu's 
i:!:iu-utio;. Piv.rri mc. err: CO n o If.tor t y\ao M arch .i , i;rior to tr.e desired 
r:.iK'0.4 yt.'i.!' ot' sicncol oi;'..'rutlor. viiiol: iiui July 1. 

C. I't.r -^1. :^(.-fcr'Mi-i;;;ri: Ti-:e raot,v;.'il option for local 

oi-'v; rati on o;' nov: or oxlstiuf bu>vyu aciiooJ lu-opvun ahc ' ultin.ately be 
d-- oidv'J by ;•- r- i\-r-,naur. voto of the '..-.^iier i ciar i>.'5 , i.e., the Indian 
].urv;.ts or f.'uarai t.r;L-- of tlu^ cUiaaron cur;M?ntly attending the Bureau 
5?r.oji in question; or, its local non-:oderal equivalent vhere no local 
ii'-ireau schoul currently t-xists, 

(l) Ar V)r o r.r i at e T i me f o r ;s e c- r en d uin : The Tribe/School Board 
cnouxu huvo an opinion of community a-.-t^ires regarding the concurreucc or 
o'n..r,:iion to the completed negotiated contract document. A referendiun 
r.u^it bo ccheduled by the Tribe/School Board and completed prior to the 
fornal signing of the contract. 

{2) Hcferejaurn Results '. To insure appropriate parental 
support for the ne{Totiated contract option with the Bureau, the tota] 
vote cast £:haJ.l not bt.^ Iol^s than 51 percent of those Indian parents 
entitled to vote in the school attendance area. A simple majority of 
the voter. o;u5t in support of the contract plan shall be required, or a 
fre.-tcr t;iaj-..-rity as dctfjrmined by the Tribal Council. 

(3) Referendum Procedure ; All aspects of the referendum 
siiall be developed and implemented by the Tribal Council and School 
I-Dard Chair:>;an in accordance with the designated criteria. 

D. Surjr.ary of Procedural Stecs and Su^.gested Time-Line ; 

A sugr:c?stoi minimum time-line anticipated for the procedural steps is 
outlined : 

(1) Tribal resolution— 7 days, or when Tribal Council meets. 

(2) Election of school board— 30 days. 

(3) Inccrporntion of school board-30 days, if State 
chartering is required. 

(). ) Development of school prograra proposal-30 to 90 dayc. 

{'j) Negotiation of contract docujnent-2 days. 

(6) Local parental ref erer.dujn-30 days. 

(7) Procoosint: of contract-?l days. 
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,v I;. - ' r i.t v;.;. 'i*:- Iwvvu \ in nout cgi.c^.. rKvui ':: y • 

_ . .'r^ut:- 'hut j^rov i In«iiah ar.ci Ali.oha ::ivt.' 

« • • • ^ - • • • , 

/ i\ t.:.':* ] \V] " : ^- . Indian j'art/ntp ■ i^i"' 

w^.rr^l, I'^.'^ecl, :xiid tiu h.d »d lc'Lp\t:'a . To insure vjTeotjvi- 

M'\,.\ 5r:;/ra:^n, T;;. ir-ri-:**!' ana the h-ire'i': iii^od lo riw- 
.*;-;/ ;rcr..''^i L'.'nlr'ict ?a-r:a..'0:\vi'ra Vov ; roviding i^^cl.* o) service s 

:•■ ; i\- :iTiu c;r.aly/v^ t o v.:al :i r !'resez;tly \ t li.r dcno n:.:: '^'::t\\ 

■ : .:oi.. tho fxiLuri^ . A i cc* -li :^ol Petard to o; : ^ * i:.- 

:r : 'Zv.i j.::tr. riax ur^dr-r^ii-wiiP; i ori*LcaJ detail a:.d to aj/^'ly::- 
T-/t/ci...i:ly the *:-t;ilcG th;.J. will V.e :'.eveloiH»d to j^rovide for lu^- 

\:\ thii^ ?'r..rcct. the Bureau at all l^vel g vill rencl»-r raxinui;; co/rera^^!, 

v^o:..-u; : V- ni;ni-tnn(:e and technical j^upport in any rhare r*^3atv:: 

j v. ■ of a rrcntraot for educational o-rvices, ^asod or: t a- v:«rl» : 

* i. s:chc;c>ls and com;r.unit: i^^:; , additional resouroo2 fr ti;c 
y*---, oo::Lro:j or x;rivori3:tioG J other Federal a^^.onci^f^, and P^i^-J^-^' 
c c^'p: rat ioiic: r>}:ou:d la explored and rr.obLli;:ed by t )-.e prospev:tivr .a. .a:. 
eo:r. racier to }.rovido supportive assistance as desirrai. The Fu rt-'iu ' 
i rr:\':-r le:;al a^^::irtance frrrn it3 Educat.ion Progra^:? Offioe is availaM'/ 
u; ;a re.iac-.'t. at any atnge of the undertaking., 

!*-era"L:tL; Tor assistance sh.uld b^:- directed to the A^-.e:. *y 
y-ir-^'iiy.t^r.d-at , \;ilh infornation coyrlo;; forwarded to the Area S'w-r-.r^ r. 
aiii 1- > th-> foilcwinr, Central Office act ivity: 

Bureau of Indian Affpirs 
Office of Kduealic:i Frogranis 
Di V i luon or Lejri ] at i on and 
Pol icy I't^vol c)p::ient 
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IKDIAN IN7oLV£MENT PK0GR;\MS 
Kducrtlion Prrvices Through Indian Tribes 



(a ) idcu ti fic\atlc n of Problar.ny Anrcssnent of Kduca^ i cnal 
:icft;r!:, ai. i h ci" yAuQ^xlivxv^l Uo :.^ 1 The first r.lei is lo 
ivleiilTtV uit* vyohf^'^iS: T'lCL^d on documented nocdn . A need in drf inoa as 
the di r,cr.'i-arioy b^tv' ^-i "vhat exists now" and ''what should be." U^l^on the 
ncMM'- arc li-fihc-Ji foj- tlie schoc^l program, certain problem/, have to be 
overcC'i.'H: in v-r^ler to acliieve resolution of needs. 

(b) Di-tonninat j on and Statonont of Goals and Pehavioral 
Objpv 't iv- > After the scl;ool ntr'Ods have been identified, the pronra-i 
plan ir.\u; "proceed from the current state to the required state. To do 
thiii, prot:rPin goals and objectives must be listed stating the intent for 
a propo^-f.l chant'ie. These program (or, behavioral) objectives include 
vliat is to bo done, by whom it is ^o be donu , under what conditions it is 
to be donu , and what criteria will be used to determine their acco;r.}^l ish- 
nent , 

(c) rejection of Solution gtrate/?ies and Tools . A plan 
to achieve school program objectives must include a series of specific, 
clearly described activities. These activities should contribute tc 
dejired changes that can be appropriately measured and assessed. 

(d) Implementation . The section on implementation relates 
to the c::-Hical stept*. needed for operation of the school program. Rasi- 
caliy, it refers to the "how-to-do-it" portion of the propored profrum, 
Detaiae-.i cind itemized listings of staff positions and salaries, equipment 
and supt:iioi>, m.aterials, inservice training and development, transporta- 
tion, foc^d program, etc., are required which establish and continue the 
educational envirorjnent for the students. 

(e) Determination of Perf orrnance Effect ivenesc . A Major 
question for the Tribe/School Board will be to determine hov well cv hov 
poorly th^* school program has achieved the behavioral objectives ^'md 
reduced or eliminated the stated needs. Testing and evaluation proc^^dures 
are nature. 1 tools for determining the extent to which the school prcrriun 
]\:tv^ aehif-vci that vhich the school board set out to achieve by operation 
(^r tfio nchool . Hence, evaluation (both internal and external) of 

ef*f ect i vmess is origoing and summary in scope. It reveals not only 
veakr.us.^es ; but, the i^trengths of the school program which can bo 
emphasised the following year are also highlighted. 

'C • Records and Reports . 

(l) The school shall maintain complete permanent rccordr. of 
all students. Such records shall include academic marks, attend::ru*;- , 
health, and other pertinent information, and shall be filed so th<\v will 
be safe from fire and theft. 
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-t. I. •..;>, [•■\ u ly t.h<' j'ccc.-avinL'. school. 

■ 0 Ml. 1 ♦>'anii.'j'ii.-t , a (••.u'j-ent health oerti f icati , 

•• •• !-t::M;.-Mi uli prol'c-.-..-.I;'ru)l perf.OMiol ::hall to i-...i.t 

.) rv.k'i ■ 1 ooat i on . 

^ Ali '.r-.. '•d h:^-! student jierr-C'Miiel recordc; which arc- of u 
!:•■•. ure yi'.iill b:; ke^ L coiif iiU'iitial. 

(V) l\^v!oiM3 of all L-.chnol funds i'!i:ill be Kept ar. prof.crib.^d by 
•ii.j-l ; cnlilo redf'ral ropuJ at i ous and fSchool Boai^d poJ.icies. 

(< ; The r.d.cwl shall maintain inventories of Federal propprty 
iL'-d L.y fx:c-ting Foderal regulation;; and Scliool Board policir.^. 

(Y } Tiipil aocountiiu.!; and asnessir.ont 3 Bhall be in accordance 
c-'t.-a ] if-hed by the Bureau. A.-creditat ion reports shall 
;.-;d vo the L't.ato Depart:;..-nt cf Education aa requirf.-d. 

^S; rrol.'r:in--.ry budpct cotiinatf-r- I'diall be subn-.itted rcverint^ 
•. :-o.-.t <-f or.>ratin,-:', the sch(M.i , including all sui port 

(•■■:• use in n;'(:otiations . Ther.c entiinates sliall be specific 

(SO A feriodic progro:5i3 progrorr. report and a fiscal i-eport , 
.ir'i.Hl by the Sch^-ui Board President, chall be Bub:nitted on 

■ r.L-l--:!:;ber JO, March , nnd June 30 to the Burem. The 
.>vli^ are Ic reflect 'jtudent enrollment by age and crad-v;; 

i-.i;y attendance; progr^-or toward procram goal?-, program jfolf- 
v.; •;•-!•. -.cnne:! develo]-n.ent ; and, student-corninu mty partici prtt i. on . 

■ :'ri-vorls are to reflect progr;ir;r.inn and use of all fundi.;, 

t.h"re wi.ll be an a?'.nual review, evfiluation, and report of 
I I prcf'rari. 'i'he -valuati c^n t'-urA will oonr.it-.t of personi- 

\ I: thr trit" '--r T'Chou-l Boiird , tlu- R-artjau Contra.'tinn (M"fic<^r, 
. Pv •,.-c'. vL:..bn- thi r.i-]'a."t.y n.eril er. An many menibers an ar.- 

i - ir.mtcd go eacn oV the coutract.ual parties ar-- 

:■■ ; ;-e:.'.e.*-cd . 

(iw) Ulh.'T roiMrln i-hiiH b." previ-i-d ur. required by the Bure;iu 
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IKDIAH INVOLVilMKNT PKOGR/U-IS 
Education Services Through Indian Tribes 



D. Facilities Operation and Maintenance > 

(l) 'iTje buildings and grounds shall be kept clean, attractive 
and in cood repair to protect the health and welfare of the occupants, 
to provide an adequate educational environment, to insure minimum depre- 
cjation, and to protect the Government's investment where Government 
fucili ti fvS am bein^; used. 



E. Periionnol. 



(1) The professional and supportive school personnel shall 
meet employment standards and certification requirements as prescribed 
by the State Department of Education or the qualification standards of 
the Civil Service Commission, without regard to the source of financial 
sui-port . 

(a) Certain positions may be filled by individuals not 
holding such certificates provided they possess particular qualifications 
for the positions held and are approved by the School Board with the 
concurrence of the Tribal Council, 

(2) All personnel, serving in academic supervisory capacities, 
shall hold valid certificates in the areas of their supervision. 

(3) Counselors who spend 2 or more periods in counseling 
parents or students shall hold current valid certificates for counselors 
or meet State Department of Education standards. Other pupil personnel 
workers-school psychologists, school social workers, educators of 
handicapped children, et al. -shall meet acceptable professional or State 
certification standards. 

{U) Inservice programs for staff development shall be provided 
to stimulate continued improvement of the school program. 

F. Food Program * 

(1) Food programs shall conform with the minimum nutritional 
requirements prescribed by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and/or the State Department of Education, and/or the requirements used 
by the Bureau in the schools it operates. 

G. Pupil Transportation . 

(l) The school principal shall keep records of transportation 
costs and the number of pupils transported on a monthly basis. 
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'.•) ;• i.or..; i v;.;:>: • :''t v.)'.i\U l-c kc^pt in cor.diUon to operate 

»i: ., . 'i.lW coi.f'ur:n to lo"!'.:! public sclicol and State 
......;•!;■ .,• i ri ■•-t J our, ana State inspection requirements 



(■; ;, ; ci.c-ri purchu^Aod with contract fundi; shcill t;et.*t 

... . •. • ' ■ ..•:/>..;. ".I'-- ; irc^lipuc; o:' vclil cl'-T. other tluu. r'-^^u^ar 

; . 'V.:.'. .r*. M pu/poiJ';s ::.';j-t have pr.Lc)r approval I'rojr. 

T :• .; •',:.; :k-:'\<.- ; M'i"-.:' i i" c-i.tu-riict furi,i.-; are used. 

',',) ,\;.... ] Lv.;; Jri :t; Bhal] v. :-.-t cjualif J cationo and physical 
:.. :•■•:.. ■: !■•••-: 1.:; Frvjir;;.:;. . 



(1) '.he ji-;ilth Proc.L-;u''. iihall provide tho;:e yorviccH 

•, : i: c;.ii;i t. achieve ov't'-vniin health, to develop and to 

Iru-i. ly a:.y p!..v.; i c.-il or en:c.ticnal disability, and to aCi^ure 

;; . Mi \o t Vt .•.vc;.;n hi for hi;.; personal health, that of his 

i'-:.;r.i ly , ■•■i.i oi' hi;-. (.:Ci::."\::;ity . 

(.') AJl perL-.'.v;.-. t::.pU)yod by the school shall present to the 
f-.v, ;n.i:ic;r:iy of the school vhor- C':r.ployed , upon their initial 
' -J.:: ..;;.'.•■.■ each .--.u.-cvdinp year thereafter, a certificate to 

*.).r:y nr-' free I'rcTi coir/.aini^able diseases. The certifi- 
;. r." 1 by a 1 ic'.:.r-ea physician and nust be secured annually, 

-.v;::, calei.Jfu- duyc' i-rior to the opening of the yearly fall 
;iC:.'- - ■> ■ ■;'.*.■.. 

i . ('cn-.pu '■ o ry Att --: i d Hri;-' ;-' , ■.or-.p.th of School Year and Day . 

(1) l^l^d'- i.ULicatic.n Lef artn^.-^i:'. or Tribal compulsory age and 
at* e.-ic.-:;. r i ..iU i rt':r.cr. o . . onaii bv adiierou to. 

(;') 'Lne ;;cho-.^I yc.'ir :;hf.ll be a r.inirnun of ibO teachinr. days 
or i.ct I- ihaii the L'tute Ld.i-nilou Dep^jrtnont re^-ulation. 

{\) The i:,ii.i lei r.ti; of the Gci:.';ol day shall not be less 
i.h;ui yta'e ;;ducati.-i. i.u-p.art;r.-j-iit ref.y.:lation. 



;ic.'; 1 hr 



:ia.;:-. y.i 



I ;•.(.• c, ; 



) 'i'::" C-r.t .'-act ( r r;h-i] i r.a : i:t -i n a teachin/^ load and clasa 
:..t>-i:t. villi t'l'.' curre:it. •.ciuca'. i (.■:! requireii.ents of tiie State 



I'h.'J at- I ol" hdueati^in. 
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IIJUIAN i;;VOLVr.Mi...;'i r*r.0Gi\Ar.3 
Fducatlon SorviceG Tiircirh. India? ! Tribes 

K. CurricuJuT?; . 

(1) The Contractor shall provldt* a curricula^, which is 
desicrned to attain the goals and objectives of tlie r>ohool pror.rajn, and 
Khali ir.eet the current State Departr.ent of Kducation standards. Thc: 
Co:Ara::tor shall strive for State Lduceition accreditation. 

(2) If special circuir.star.ces warrant a deviation from the 
above standards, the Contractor may niaV;e sucii deviation provided the 
Contracting Officer approves of the change. 

L. School Site^ Building, and Egulpn^ent . 

(1) All school buildings shall meet the rinirom standards for 
their purpose. First consideration shall be given to the health and 
safety of pupils and employed personnel. Due consideration shall be 
given to space requirements aiid comfortable seating for all pupils in 
each classroott. 

(2) The Area Office and the Tribe/School Board shall vork 
cooperatively for long-range school construction planning and funding 
methods of Federally-owned facilities. 

(3) Buildings and facilities shall meet minimum Burea\; or 
State Kducation Department requirements for their particular use. 

M. Contract Tenn-Termination-i^eneval-iModification . 

(1) This Contract shall be for the period beginning July 1 
and ending June 30 of the following year, subject to renewal r.nd 
termination of the Contract as provided in the negotiations. 

(2) Either party may terminate the contract by first giving 
the other party sixty (60) days written notice of its intention to do so. 

(a) In the event of such cancellation, or in the case of 
retrocession, any unobligated funds previously advanced to the Contractor 
by the Bureau will be returned within a reasonable period of time, lut 
no later than June 1 of the current school year* 

(3) The Contract may be modified at an5^ time in writing by 
mutual consent of both parties. 

N. ronsultative Services . 

(1) Upon reasonable request, the Bureau thai! provide? any 
available planning, training, consultative, and technical expt^rtiso in 
educational cervices, training, research, developmoi.t , and evalu/tlicn 

Release PO-2^ U/2h/'(? 
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-l::-^;--.., .d■LiJIlij:l.i'liAi..i^M^.^^^^ pn iuam o.j^^fO 

arc;;;-. Loii (.'ijub 1 1 ^ Du; iii:ri.*nu to carry out le<»ai obiiKatiorui and trust. 
rc;-iv vMi i 1 itio'j for the education of InUi.-in lUiU Alciyka liativ.:.' cKildrt;!! 

' ' ' A o 1 it i cf. nr.fl Acc; ':"i r.oo . 

(•)) -J'-' Contract Officer and the Contraotinr, Officoi ':-. 
no^,.-.. ^•.i.tativ' yhall h-ivo acce^a to the ycliool faci Iitii\-. at ai,y 

ti:::.- fcr purpuiu? of ob.ucrving, .'iionitorinn, and evaluat i r..' 
l.'K tr'i I . at ; onai prot-' 

(r") Ace opt an Of- of all tho work required to be done by Ih-.- 
Ccr.t racl .-r under thl .; cuiitract, includin;: but not liruted tc thi o-i ;)rov:: L 
of ai.y aiid all reports-,, shall bt? by the Bureau Contracting; Ofi'ijvrV 

i'. Waiv''2'^-- ar.d I-.'xcept ions . 

(i) 'i'hv bureau may waive or modify, prior to the cxiK-ut icn 
of a cont.rjict, a-iy of tlicse provisions .if it seems advii-.able becaui.-- of 
factors viae!. ]nif:it iiuprove the total sehool procrjon. 

{:■.) Any other niiniir.u:n educational provisions not incla;;' .i 
:.er-.:in i^hu\i v.oi be less than the highest maintained by the appli-a..:o 
j;tato bepartrent of Education. 
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Iviuov^tion Services Throurh Indian Tribes 



ILLUSTRATION I 



INTRODUCTION 



Hercrt 20-01 is to be used by the Tribe or School Board when submitting 

proporol for coutractual operation of a school under the Indian 
Involveii.ent Program. 

ApplicaiiwS should familiarize themselves with the contents of 20 

the reference doca^ent for Indian Education Prcgrair.s, before subr.-iitting 

a proposal . 

The timing of the initiation of a contract for operation of a school 
5hall br- ai* follows. First, Tribal Council resolution and a letter of 
intent—oxpressing an interest in the operation of a school under 
coutractr-rr.ust be submitted by January 1 prior to the intended fiscal 
year of operation. Second, Report 20-01 must be submitted on or before 
March 1 prior to the intended fiscal year of operation. 

Six (6) legible typewritten copies of Report 20-01, fully completed, 
includinc required attachments, should be submitted. The tribal resolu- 
tion and letter of intent and Report 2G-01 , signed by the authorized 
official , shall be subrriitted to the Agency Superintendent who will 
forward them to the Area or Central Office, vherever the contract is to 
be negotiated. Technical assistance in developing and preparing the 
Form may be requested from the Bureau whenever needed, either before 
the submission of any documents or after they have been submitted. To 
save time, requests for assistance should be made directly to the A^^ency 
Superintendent and Area Director. Assistance nay also be coordinated by 
t>* Central Office Education Programs. 
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,t if if.r;tio'.: 



?. A 



{iv.^- IvJ.:.- ZII- Code) r 



Area . ciie - Telephone Umnber: 



Cc::-; /ess^ional District 



C:-:;'.v:.cz School Location: 
of School, Center, 



etc. 



Au „ii (Include ZIP Code) 



,'vi''ja Cog 'J - Telephciie Nurcber; 
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^r.t.-.! 03i;icnal Tistrict: 



Continuing 

: - : o JL-/_J.„y._ End Kate 6 / 

Ty; vd i;a.r.e and Tillo of Authoii-'.ed Orficial: 



K. :-ir:.a+';2-o ol' Authorized Official 
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LVDIAW INVOLVBCKT PROGRAMS 

Education Sorvicos Through Indian Tribes 

FOftM ft -2002 

PART II - CUMULATIVE ENROLLMENT 



CiRADE 


CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


FUTURE FISCAL YEAR 


Kindergarten* 






Grade 1 






Orade 2 






Grade 3 






Grade h 






Grade 5 




■ 


Grade 6 






Grade 7 






Grade 8 






Special Elementary 


/ 




Grade 9 






Grade 10 






Grade 11 






Grade 12 






Special Secondary 






GRAND TOTAL 







* Half-day sessions by pupils In kindergarten 
are counted as full-day enrollment. 
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" lfi>lAN i:;VOLVfeMLNT PHOGHAMli 
Ed u c at von rer vicer . Thr o\igh Indian Tribes 

P' l.'v -r*- dt:'.'u.il:o:v; Tor uno in roir.fle't inR the* material requirec under 
V.y "S*..atr" tat) 1^3 below: 

A . j.:>/t-rac-l l-. 'ia l Ftof f - Prof essl onal > 

.! • Cli::"r r.i^siibur ai'.- Icn^^d as aoni nii'trat i vi.^ head of school. 

Jjtnt'i i:/.:;nbor ai'sipned as edacaticnal head of school. 

3. Gtaff jiv.'iV.t ors ar-signed to anuist the houd of a s^^hool, 

'ctiiVT !nf>nbers pr?r forming Ic^adership and exp^rtneos activities In 
a ivlizcd field to improve the perforniance of teachers and 

otl;or h;Laff meiaberci. 

Ub , Del V -rxpJ anatory . 

J*d* Teachei-i; of gi'udois higher than ei^jht should not be reported az 
elemontary and teacherG of grade-G lower than seven should not Vc 
rcyort'.'^d as secondary. VlK.rfe a teacher is teaching at both tl.t- 
eicj»iOntary and secondary lovolc, prorate the assignment betvee^i 
the leveii; in terr*s of FTI'J. 

he. Staff members asr-igned to special prof.raias designed to assist 
students who are mentally, physically, emotionally, or socia]ly 
handicapped. 

Staff members assigned to teach speciali^^ed courses, e.g., 
cultural studies:, traditions, 

6. Staff members responsible for organizing and managing school 
libraries . 

7. Staff members responsible for counseling pupils regarding their 
abil.tii's and aptitudes, educational and occupational 
opportunities, personal and social adjustments. 

8. Psychologi stf. and psychor.etr ir,ts responsible for providing 
psychological c^ervices to pupils. 

9. Staff nc-^mbers responsible for preparing, caring for, and r.akir.;': 
available a.idi> vlilch assiat teaching and learning. 
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INPIAN INVOLVEMENT PROCRAi^S 

Edv)<;3t.\on Services Thr^ough Ind Irn Triboi^ 



K'). Star;' iiiembi^jT pcrroi'mirir !:onteaoh i n^r act ivitirr. vhicli ave nol 
c.l iiJtB ! Tied profet;^ ional educational, but vlio .'issist ri t»^uciirr 
to j^ei'Torm prv>fer:r. j cn^l Caucati oi. al teacliiiiG fii5si{:nmt^ii1 n . 

.11. Stai'f membevo working in the scliool library vho pcrfom 

r-arupr^-fcoiiional aotivitioc^ ^^'^-S** distributive functions for 
Ku'itcrialb :oan, M.sr>ii;.lanc\> witli c^vgani nation and use of materials. 

1:''. [>eorc^tari€?.-; and cJorkb nr.oistin/': the profesc. i onal staff reporied 
in .1-^^ ;tbo-o. Kxclude aiiy reported in 10-JI. 

C * Honin.^t ru''-t ic^ii.'jl Staff - Frof e .^L ^ion';! . 

-IJ. l^eputy, asivciato principals, scliool bur-in^T..^ officials, and 
ut^'or proft ;'.o ional administrative staff c-mplvjy-?d by tho school. 
Exclude any ro]>orLod in 1-3. 

iJ*. Staff niembrrc vho provide sorvioos in the field of physical and 
neutrl healtli, e.g., school nurr'.o? , speech clinicians, reading 
therapists . 

lb. Schov^ social vorkt.rs, community workt-rs or attendance officers. 

1'.^. Att(:.rn'.^vr> , fn^^.ineers , and other professional ncninstruct ional 
jiersonnol cinployed by the school r^ystem not included above. 

Non iriL^t.ruv-t ionnJ L'taff - Paraprofer.sicnal . 

IT. LUuff :n^.Mnbcrs performing services for student?^, in resident 
f ac i 11 ties . 

18. Parai rofor^ni onnl assistants to professional school healtli 
pcrf^onnel, sucli as nurr.o's aides or fii'st aid assistant?^. 

1^7. St-M'f neir.bero performing; housek(jopi nn and servicing function.^-, 
r.uch an janitors and maintenance personnel. 

20. lUafr members tranftportiuf^ pupils. 

,'1. fM^rr^'t ar ic- s and clorkr assistin(^ thf nc>ninst.ruct i onal 

I >'o{*cnsion.'tl r.tafl'. Do not include those reported abovf* . 

i'r. riaiT M.^rnbr)*v- n-r.pons ib] c for thr jOanninf^, preparation, and 
:'.».-rvihf, of irioal:^. . 



!a]\aprr>rei;r.ioriaJ:\ having, an assipanumt not included in thf abov 

r 1 i f i cat i 
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I»D.\AN INVCLVEMENT rhOoF./C'.S 
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SCHOOL STAFF 



1: .-.l.-'io; i . :.'^Li'-JjX/. r.. •>^>rr-s£n c^ !!h;1_. 

:-;i;t--. h^-^'-'i.t. 

pj-iiH- i I n) ■ 

Al;l-. i -.-t -oiW ] ri t'oi : / J ( ^> ) 



K\:' ;Vfr I Fife I! Nuijiftb e!- ' PT E.__ 



Cu] »^3'V u'.ovo of ln.;-tr. 



7. 
9. 



a. lAX] 

Clac>rriMm iV\'ic]*ori^ 

a. Tfc-V^ » »K»rf 'irton 

b. Ki Uvl^^rf^arlon 

c . Klemontcuw ^ 

d. nocondjiry 

e. f:;>ccial ^'(iucrillon 

ODu-r Tefichorji 

Lit.rN<rian 

ilounnc.l or SLnff 

r';-,yc.*l'.olor.y staff 

Audio Vicual Starr 




instruct >ona1 St aff - Parayrof esro ot vi.l 



10. 'rr-Mcl]«:r Aidef; 

11 , l.ibrfiry Aides 

1?, Secretarial, Clerical, ^nd 

Other -^^ 




C . Hon in-^. ru^.-lvnon al f'taff - Prof err. 1 ona l 



.13. Adr.ini str alive Staff 

lU. H^v^:Uh Staff 

Tp. Sori'il. Workeri5 

I P. Other 



?:rw,itn;t TM).'t io?v.l ri:ifr - Parara-ofecinonal 



IT. 
13. 
19. 

?1 , 

?? , 



Dorri. itory Ai i^^f' 

4K-rj]th AldoG 

D>r.l(..dial Worker:". 

I3VU' Privprr, 

3e(w\-^tar ial and Clerical 

YoK:?i Service J'.taff 

Ot'ner 



GRATiD TOTAL 
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PAKT III - SCHOOL STAFF 



Co\int only full-end paiH-tirne staff members. For each position assiti;r*nrt 
catt.'f'ory, rleternine the full-timo eguivaloncy (FTE) of each staff member 
jis fcllo\.s: 

1. Kach person acsigned full-time to a position category should 
be counted as 1,0. 

?. A person employed full-time, but assigned to more than one 

position category, should be counted part-time in each category, 
e.g., a person vho spends 3 days per week as a counselor and 
2 days as a classroom teacher should be counted 0,6 as 
counseling, and O.U as teaching, 

3» For part-time employees, base FTE on an 6-hour day for 

paraprof cssionals and a normal working day for professionals* 
Enter the sum of the equivalencies within an assignment 
category in the appropriate space on tho form. 
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vm TV - KP.oro;jf:D school plan 



in brloC narralivo fonn, pruv'uli* infofr.tit ion oi» the in-C}>v«;:ed *»duoullo»hl 
pr«.v!*{«.'« bo ii(»vpUi)^ffa and ijn|'.ic;r.'.'iao,l vu4<i«>i* contract. Ptntvm to tho 
h'.h'Oii'i, At.tfich uxMvi (iht.t*ts iV n'.>cena?iry , F(Gfer to 20 li.l7J4, 
o.nM ion f . )<' tvn-a 0,r^'(B) for an esp'Uinut ion of the iteane indieatt-a 

A. I-vovLa" ft r.l.'iltvment oT oduetitionnl jihiJoDophy for tho school prorram 
an dcvi\l I'pfjd ly the cori:imni ty , ita elected Svhool Hciird, faculty » ftnd 
j5tucU\iV Vody, IHtcvios hov the opora+.ion of the contract OfhC'^l. 
prof'rwn wi.ll prcvi'le vinique or innovative servicesj in moetinc the 
lournin^ nec^ds of students. 

H. Provid(,^ a stntemcnt of school profjram goals und obJt!Ctivos for tho 
nt'Xt ti'.'iiool year ay tarc.yt activitios vmder contract status. 
Identify protlcir.D and ntjeds of the students. 

C. Trovido u si ateiM.'nt of the methods, tools, stratcr.ieo» and approacl. 
to bo ust^d to work toward achiovii.g the school pro^r.'im goals durinf 
tho next school year under contract status and reBolving the ctudor.t 
problems and neefds. 

D. Provid'-' a stntemc^it of evaluation criteria and procedures appropriate 
to t;n.' i'.chool services to be provided and cons J stent with the ntuttd 
f,oalF and objectives. Describe dissemination activities to be 
carried out in connection with the school program. 
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INDIAN INVOLVmEN'l PKOOMAtlS 
W\irsl»on Styv u'tB Through IndUn Yr iboi> 



I'AHT V - SCHOOL FltlAIJCEa HtttFORT 



bud«"i. inrorinHllori In tliii-. section will provide a» 1 toinlant.icm of tho 
tM.it' 6 to .>i crate lUt ..mhooJ. pror.rojn U\la curront fincfil y(*ar (July 1- 

fii'i c.'.i.ii:;)J -cl coetfl thy next yoar of proi-otJt'd contract 
.^peral n il. I'-'fTon- our.rU'tinc thir. auction, vat^^r to PO RIAM, 



I. Ar'M.lNJSTHATlON 

A. Salaries for Administration 

(1) Secretary to School Board — 
{2) 3v»p«rintendent —————— 

(3) Admin. Asst. to Superintendent 
(U) Secretaries and Clerk.s 

B. Contracttd Cervices 

(1) Lugul Services — — — - — — — 

(2) School Census 

(3) Other 

C. Other Expenses of Administration 
(l) School Botird Expenses 

(a) Travel — — 

(b) Supplies and Expenses — 

(c) School Elections — 

(d) Dues and Fees — 

(e) Training — 



Clll^hKNT 
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(b) }*upi.liois liuA KxjionntfS 

(H) Othur Kxp'MusfKs or Acliuinittratir^in 
(a) Poi^Uif'O --li.--—-. 

TOTAi. KXrKNDITUKICn - ADMIN ISTHATTON — - 

]J • lIlli'n^UCTlON 

A* liularies for Iniitruction 

(I) Salary of Trincipal — 

{?,) Salarion of Coordinators and 

Guporvittors — — — — - — -« 

(3) SalaritiR of Teaohors 

(a) High School — 

(b) Jr. High School 

(c ) Elementary — 

(d) Kindergarten — - 

(e) Prekindergarten — 

(f) Substitute 

(g) Special Education 

(h) Suimiier Program 

(i) Other Tnstr. Staff 

CO Salariess of Secretaries and 

Clerks 

TOTAL - GALAHIES FOR INSTR. STAFF 



T'Mt*** *v;.'Mi.*<; 



IBS 



(';) IVxU'OuUo 

(d) Library and Audio-Vii u?\l 

t'!rvterinl 

(n) Library Hooks 

(b) Periodicals and i;evsi;u;"5rs 

(c) Other Kxponnoa 

(d) Audio-Visual 

(7) Teaching Supplies — 

(6) Otlun" Inatr. Expenseo — 

(a) Princii.al Office Supplies 

(b) Travel 

(c) Inservice Education — -- 

(d) School Exhibits 

(e) Equipment Rental 

(f ) Graduation Expenses - 

(g) Avards -— — - 

(h) Other Instr. Supplies 

TOTAL EXPEND" TURING - INSTRUCTIO:^ - 

III. ATTEliDANCE SERVICES 

A. Salaries 

B. Other Expenses 

TOTAL EXl'EKDITURES - ATTENDANCE SERVICES 
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IV, \\m:n{ ri-iiwiciw 

IJ. Hupplicsi — 

0, Other Exi>fnGt'8 

(l) Extuninationri — 

(?) Contracted Serviceu — - — —- 

TOTAL EXPENDITUUEr. - HEALTH SEHVICEiJ — 

V. ruriL TRAWCPORTATION 

A. Salaries of All Transportation Staff 

Full-Time or Prorated ---------- 

B. Contracted Services — -- — 

C Heplacemcnt of Vehicles — 

D. Pupil Transportation Insurance — - 

E. Other Expenses ---------- -------- 

Operation 

(1) Gasoline ----------------- 

(2) Oil, Grease, Gear Lubricants - 

(3l Tires and Tubes 

Mo intennnco 

(^4) Of Vehicles by Private Garages 

ib) Rent for Pupil Transportation 

(6) Suppli&}3 and ExpenseiS for 

Garape Operation 

Rcloaao 20-2, U/?.h/f2 
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KUTDhi; 



i:;iua;i iNvui.VK;;i:;;T pkouhai.!!;. 

Mu^'Mll-^n f - rv ,^ c ot? 'rh r >Mu:h ] nd i h i > Tr j Ubh^ 

»OHi' .•|'J«U4 (|«,i,u. 4) " """" 
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(7) 



Other 

y. (Vu'A l;vntal ........ 

TCn'AJ. KXrKilDITUKL'S - IVVll TKAMCrORTATIOK 

vi. oPEmTio:; OK plawt 

A. Saltii'ioi; ....... « ...-.„. 



R. Conti'uctGd Services . 

C. Utilities Operation' 

(1) I'uel 

(?) L"l.Gctricity 

(3) V,'ater and Sanitation .. 

i^) Telephone lind Telegraph 

(5) Other Utilities — 

D. Custodial Supplies . — .- 

E. Otlirr Expenses und Supplies — 

TOTAL EXI'KNDITURES - OPERATION OF PIJINT 

VII. MAiDTL'nAllCE OF PLAINT 
A. Salaries 

(l) For Grounds Upkeep 

(;^) For Building Repairs 

(3) For Equipn.ent Repair 
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Vj' i/jtiwj'A^^riiy'?)-^?' ♦•^::a)jj»4iii».iJll.»Ji'Vi • 

11 vavjHE 



!«. 0< i.tr.'ivUd r.'.-rvlov;.- 

C. !•:.,} U;'«»^r,».'iil i^f 1aiu1i.:;x';.1 

(1) or lii{ivru';t-io!» Koui i ?!UMit. 

(;-•) or :;on-luoiru(:tior. l-iqui pn;ci:t - 

(1) Kor Grounclii Mninleivuise 

I-'or Builtiiiif, Hopairn 

TOTAL KXi'Kri3ITUnKS - {.'.AINTEKANCK OK PLAriT 



Vi l[. FlXri; CHARGES 
A. Ii.aurance 



U. h\'ntii.l of Land/Ruilding 

C. Workmen's Comp'snaation 

D. Rnployos Frinp.fi Benefito 

Otlier Fixed Chartjea 



•OTAi. KXPIJ^DITUInKG - FIXED CilAI'.GKL; 



IX. YOOl) SKHVICES 



A. 5jalarie£, 

B. Otht/r Expeniu.'U 

TOTAL LXPEiNDlTURKB - FOOD SKHVICKU 



Fc'Jrar.e .-0-?.!, U/?h/l?. 



APPENDIX J ^ ^^"^ 

Offlor oT the White Itou h'oss Socretar>* 

•nil" Kiiiiii iKMi^-)' 
'IP Tin: covr.'u-.ss or Tin: UNir'-n status: 

UtvuMso Vi'rmiait ioM is monilly :iiv.] U^jit.lly unacc.'ptiiMo » 1hh'uii.--.c 
it protliK**'^ K'ul ]iriU"J results,' ami the mere threat. oT 

teimiiKit u'l" toiuls to ;!!:".v-oviriUto onvittT y-cH"- sufVivTioiK-y ;»nop»: Imii.i'i 

whii'h wouUl oxpresMv n-nounco, vcpiulijitc cinil ivpoal t iu' trfi;;i.n:U 
policv a?', cxprcssf^l :in liouso Concur rout l.urA)luV*ion 108 of tho 
<:on}iri>ss. Tlii*? vosolutj^n wouUi oxplivrit}y afl'lvm Vho iirr(M:.rivy .'UiJ 
rij;ht to rontiniicii rxlstcnco nl" l;Hli;n» tribes niitl Alaska Natiw 
r.ovcvnmont , n'coi'.ni :* inj; that cultural ))h»ra)i?m ip n r^cnuve of 
national ^-trcinjitli, It Koukl asi^urc tlioso i^roujis tluit the lhiltt\! 
'MdWr- flovcnm-nt wouP.l continue to carry out its troat.y ami trustee- 
.^liip olUii\ations to tliun as lon.a ai* tlio j.',roups tliC!nsolvo!== bolicved 
that such a policy was necessary or ilesirahlc. It would ^'.uarar;te<^ 
tliat whenever Indian jvriniiKS dec"iued to assiwie control or respone'.iHi 1 ity 
for p.overnmJMit service proi\rams, t)\ey could do so jmd still receive 
adequate Pedori.l l"inanc ial" support . 'in short, such a resolution \.'ouM 
reaffirm tor tlie l.oiiislative branch as I hereby affirm l'<u' tlie 
lixocut ive branch thai the historic relationship betweci\ v1k-« l-ediM-al 
i;ovcrn!i;ont and the Ttidian conununifics cannot be abridged without tlio 
consent of tlic Indians. 



In mv iudgmont, it should be up to the Indian tril^e to deternine 
whether it is willing and able to cssum.^ adinini strativc respons il^ j 1 i tv 
for a service program whicli is presently administered by a 1-edctal 
agency. 'I'o this end, I iini proposing legislation whicli would ein]io'.u-r 
a "tribe or a group of tribes or any otiier Indian community to tale 
over tlie control or operation of Pcdera II y- funded and administered 
(n-ograms in the !)ei)artment of tl^e Interior an.d tlie Pc]\arlinent o( 
Health, lUucation and Welfare wlicnever tlie tribal council or coiv.par- 
al)lc coimiunity governing group voted to do so. 

Under the proposed legislaiion, Indian control of Indinn pre;-.ra;'i:' 
would always be a wliolly voluntary matter, it ^'ould be pnssilile fcr an 
Indian g:-ui:p to select that program or tliat specified portion of ;i ;>:<•• 
)',!■! -.1 that it wants to run without assuming responsibility for otlvr 
components. The "rigltt of retrocession" would nlso be guaranteed; ti 
means t>iat if the local ronimunit.y elected to administer ;i program an.! 
tlien later decided to give it back to tlie Federal govcritinent , it would 
always be able to do so. 
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Apiuvpiiftto technical as*si«5t{mce to help Icwil ort^an hat lens 
yvii "A's>u'ul Iv opvraio tlu»Ho programs vsould \w pm-idcd i>>' tho rcd- 
( lal ).'.>von!iacMt. No tribe would visk cccmIc Oi^aUvimtape froiH 
(MH{i.:i!;i\ it?*- WA'n programs i umler tho proposed Irui slat ion, locally 
adniinlstorod pr«;v,r{i5«s would he funded on equal tenns with similar' 
servj..vs still mlmlni.stered by Meral author itles. The leRlslatiou 
I propose would include appropriate protections against anv ni'tion 
;vhi.-h fnd.'inaevod the rij^hts, the health, the safetv or the welfare 
"I hvlivi^luals. It would also contain account ability procedures 
to guard ai^alnst gross nealigcnco or ml smaiiaf'oincnt o'f l-oderal funds. 

This leui!«iiition would apply only to services which po directlv 
\v(m the l-oJeral jiovernjnent to the Indian coiiminity; those sorvi<.\r. 1 
which :uo channeled throujih State or local ROveriWents could still ih- 
♦luiu'd ovov to Indian control by mutual consent. To ruti the activitiiv-. 
tor which they have assiutuxl control, the Tmlian groups could einplnv 
loc.il jiooplo or outside e>qx)ns. If they chose to hire Pederal etiiplovcos 
wlio Ikk! lonnerly adjninisterod these projects, those eni]vloyees would 
Mill onjcn- the privileues of Federal cfnpTovee benefit programs --under 
sp-cial loiii.'aation which \vill also be submitted to the Congress. ! 

« 

Consistt'ut with our policy that the Indian conimunity should have ' 
tho rii'.ht to take over tho control and operation of federally funcunl 
proi;r.u:;s, we believe ever)' Indian comrnunity wishing to do so should 
bo able to control its o\s'n Indian schools. Tliis control would be ex- 
orcised by school boards selected by Indians and functioning much like i 
nthor sdiool boards throughout the nation. 

This Johnson -0 'Mai ley money is designed to help Indian students, ; 
but since funds go directly to the school districts, the Indians luivc 
little If any influence over the way in which tho money is spent. 1 
therefore propose that the Congress amend the Johnson-O'Malloy Act so 
as to author ir.o the Secretary of Interior to channel funds undci this 
act directly to Indian tribes and communities. vSuch a provision wouia 
give Indians the ability to help shape tho schools which their children 
attend and, in some instances, to set up new school systems of their 
o'.sTi. At the same time, I am directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make every effort to ensure that Johnson-O'Malloy funds which ;:re 
presently directed to public school districts arc actually spent to 
improve the education of Indian children in these districts. 



TJie recommendations of this Administration represent an historic 
^tcp foi-ward in Indian policy. We are proposing to breaV sharply with 
past approaches to Indian problems. In place of a long series of piece- 
meal refonns, we suggest a new and coherent strategy. In place of 
policies which simply call for more spending, wc suggest iwlicies which 
call for wiser spcntling. In place of policies which oscillate hctweon 
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thv ilomUy cxtri' ^oi* of forocd tctinination fuui constjuit paternalism, 
s:uu.oM n policy in whicli the Wcral govomncnt and the InJian 
consuiuty p.lay crmplcincntary roles. 



J^Mt i!a»st importantly, we have turntnl fmn the quosfic^n of 
t'u' K'Joral Kov(M'i\iMcnt has a responsihilitv to Indi.in.s 
o thv w^^\^on of h^w that rosponsihility can hvM he fuirillc-l. 

h wc ^'o\K\\hh\\ tnji tlio Tndirms vill get better proKivim^; a;v! 
t.ni pu/.lic nrMiU'S will he move ertrctively oxpondoU if the peopK- 
who are n.oiU allecteJ by these prosmns are responsible for 



i.u- liulians of terica no<nl FeUeral assistance this much l.is 
kMUi bcvii cloai". hlint ha« not {.iways boon clear, however, is that 
the .Alora! jioverninent nereis Indian enorgios and Indian IcadiT^-l-.in 
I u> a?^si,.Uaive IS to be effective in iriprovinR the conditicnis of 
mh;iM liif. It IS a new and balanced relationship between the 
U:utod v^tatcs ijovernrient and the first toricans that is at thn 
hi^•lr^ ol oiir approacli to Indian problems. And that is whv we now 
approach thei^e problems with new confidence tliat they will succcs-.- 
lully bo overcome. 



'mil WAUV. HOUSH, 
July 8, 1970 
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DEPARTMl-NT Or THE INTERION 

HIA ncMOOU TRAWSfEHHUO TO STATE OT AUASKA, IMf-n 

Number ot 

1970 Arr.t<.c Villnno J2 J* 

n(H!rin,T J' 

Kiv.ilinA 5^ 

Koy v»V. , II 

Noftt.nk J"" 

lloervik JJJ 

Point Honn JJ;' 
flolnwU; 

Sh.i"hmnrof « 

Slectnutc H t 

Whito Movmtfvin '•3 

igr.n CO Chniv.vitsiv. J? ? 

Stevfins Villar.o 

111R7 (10) AtkA 11 \ 



II 



Mano)trttaV ;»J « 

Minto ;p ; 

Movf ntuvahoV. ^ 

. . ii 5 f 



in :t 



Proparod? 11-1-71 



inCATlONS MinUli KmiCATlOIMI. lUiRPON'SIHll.lTV HAS llliHN 
Tl\ANSFKRIU:n BY III A W TliRIUTOUV, Sim, OR LOCAL SCIIOHL UISTIlItT 



School 


Pate 


Sell 00 1 


Date 


Afognak^'^"'"* 


Llonsj^j., 




1947 


Akutnn 


19S2 


Ketchikan 


1947 


Alitak 


19S1 


King Cove 


1952 


Anchorafic. ppv 


<M 1552 


Klawock 


1948 


AnRoon ^^^'^^^ 


19R4 


Lovelock 


1953 


Bavvlew 


1947 


Mctlakatla 


1952 • 


Belkofski 


19S2 


Nowh a 1 cn 


1953 


Dethel 


1947 


Nikolski 


1952 


\m1 w II V ^ u 




nOmv 


1 tIAl 
iVH f 


"Chitina 


195S 


Nondnlton 


1953 


Circle 


1959 


Old Itnrboz 


1951 


Conner Center 

1 r 


1951 


Ouzinkio 


1951 


Cordova 


1947 


Pcrr)'ville 


1952 


Douglas 


1938 


Pilot Point 


1053 




1953 


Port nrnhHin 


l^J'i2 

m « ' fci ft 


Rkwok 


1953 


Rampart 


1954 


Ft. Yokon 


1957 


Sand Pt. 


1942 


Fottuna Ledge 


1939 


Saxnnn 


1949 


Halnos 


1947 


Sitka 


1947 


Haycock 


1943 


Squaw Harbor 


1947 


Moon ah 


1947 


Xanana 


1958 


Hydaburc 


1953 


Tatitlek 


1953 


Juneau 


1947 


Tyonck 


1952 


Kake 


1947 


Unalaska 


1945 


Kanakanak 


1947 


Valdcz 


1946 


Kftrluk 


1952 


Yakutat 


1947 


1967 




1969 




Atka 




Chalkyitsik 




Cagle 




Gnlcna 




linglish Bay 




Kaltag 




Koliganek 




Stevens Village 




Manokatak 






Minto 




1970 




New Stuyahok 








Northway 




Arctic Village 


Poitit Hope 


Tnnacross 




ruickland 


Se]ow.ik 


Toglik 




Deer ing 


Shi shnuiref 






Kivaliua 


Shungnak 






Koyuk 


Sloc»lirule 






Noalak 


Wales 






Noorvik 


While Mountain 



/ — * ■ . / .. 
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I.OCAI'IOKS MiEUt tbUl^ATldNAI, RUSI'flS'Sl ftl l.m' MAS ftktiN 
THANSPtRHtU liY HU TO TEKkflOSV, «,TATE, OR l.dCaL JiOWOI. DlSTRiCT 



Scliool 








Afop.nciK (Port Lioip'O 


JP.M 


Kasa an 


l*^* 1 7 


Ahutiin 


J fi f i 


Kctcl:il..^'n 


1 91 / 


Alitak 


mm 


Kin?', l-ovc? 




Anchoriijic Chij;nil» l»«iy 




Klawcck 












Uavviow 




HotlakaUa 


IP;):? 


Holkcjfnki 


1052 


Nowhr.Jrn 






lor/ 


Nikolnki 


itkvi*? 




105 :< 


None 


irv/ 


Chijinik Lake 


1060 


Nondaltoji 




Chilina 


1053 


Old II.D'bor 


ifffi] 


Ci tc 1 C! 


1950 




l??iU 


Cooper Center 


1051 


Pcrryvi ] J c 




Cordova 


lO-l? 


Pilut Pojjit 


ins:^ 




1935! 


Port Craham 






1053 


Rami^art 




r.kwok 


1953 


Sand rli 




Ft. Youkon 


1957 


Saxman 


i y *:' 


Portunii Lcdf^o 


1930 


oi t);a 






1017 


SqUiiW Ilai'))or 


19 r/ 


Haycock 


104 3 


Tanana 


1958 


Ilooju»h 


1047 


Tatitlok 


10:^3 


llydaburn 


1953 


Tyonck 


lnS2 


Juneau 


1947 


1 1 ^ 1 oil.* 
IJnal aska 


1 n ? r 
J ;'m .1 


Kako 


1947 


Valdoz 


1 r\ I /* 


Kanakanak 


1947 


Yakutal 




Karluk 


1952 














Alkn Minto 




ChalXvitsik 




Hni'lo New Sttiyaliok 


Galena 




English Hay Northvay 




Kaltag 




Kol i nanck Tanacvoss 




Stevens Village 




MHnn';otf:k Tojiink 
















Avli c Vi 1 laf'.c Koyuk 




Shishvarof 












Door inr. Noorvil: 


Shun(».i:.ik 




KiVJilina Pt. Hope 


SlOOlMllO 
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ACnvjuik ll'ort Lions) lO.'^O 

AkiakduiK mo 

AMak 1911 

AkulJiM 19.^0 

Alitiik 190y 
Anclioraj'O lUy (Oiir.nlJ<) 

Ai\};ooii 1920 

Arctic Village 1947 

Atka 1910 

Attn 1941 

Hiirrow 1890 

IVirter Island 1949 

IJoavcr . 1926 

Ik'lkofski 1919 

Bethel 1885 
l',cttles 

l?iic)<lancl 1912 
Cantwoll 

(Mlkyitsik (Fislihook Tom;) 1941 

(3iandalar 1937 

Oinnetia 1927 

Quneliak 1939 

Qievak 1949 
Qiignik ( See Anchorage Bay) 

Chitina 1920 

Circle 1907 
Cliogiung 

Copper Center 1920 

Cordova 1923 

Cutoff 1941 

IXjoring 1926 

Diovudc 1907 

IJouglas 1887 

Rjglc 1906 

a^k 1916 

Egegik 1928 

r-kvak (Ek-wok) 1632 

Elcpliant Point 1949 

mim 1916 

nklutna 1924 

Fort Yukon 1904 

Portuna Ledge 1917 

Galena 1927 

Gambell 1894 

Golovin 1937 

Coodp.cv.'s Bay 1910 

ihiucs 1883 

Hamilton 1908 
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WiMAllKS 



Pvom Tcrv. 1939 



Closed in 1D42 when captured by .I'-rmis 



Closed in 1947 
Closed 

Closed 1949-aiangcd to Klcpliant Tcint 
Closed to Territory 
Closed 1947 
Closed 1944 



amged from Kotlik 1939 



Closed Reindeer Camp 

Closed 1947. Now Operated by City 
Closed 



Closed 1940 Combined with Junea\i 
Closed 1944 



Changed From Buckland 1949 
Closed 1944 

Closed 1941 Operated by Terr. I>rior to H 59 
Replaced by Napaski;.k in \9\\ 



Closed 1937 

Closed 1947 Transferred tc Terr. IM' 
Closed 1936 Schoolc burned 
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Nantina 
Nfipakiak 

NcKliiilen 
Nikoliiki 
Nixitak 
Nome 

NijiuUilton 
Noorvik 
Nurtlns'ay 
Niilato 
Nimachuk 
Nimivak 
Nimapitchuk 
Old Harbor 
Oiiziiikie 
Paiiniut 
Porryvillc 
Potorsburg 

Pilot Point (Ugashik) 
Pilot Station 
Point 1-llis 
Point Hope 
Point Lay 
Port Graliaia 
Quillingok (Kwigillingok) 
Qiiiiiliagak (See Kwinliagak) 
Quitlilook ( See Kwetiiliik) 
Ramjiart 

Russian Mission 
Sand Point 

Saxman 

St. Michael 

Savoorga 

Scairanon Bay 

Selawik 

Soldo via 

Slngcluk 

Sl^akan 

Shaktoolik 

Shisluiiaref 

Sliungnak 

Sinuk 

Sini'iik 

Sitka 

Sitkoh Bay 
Stci tmute 
Snag point 
Solomon 



r.STA)»I,]SIII:l) 



1940 

mi 

1907 

\m 

1908 
1900 
1930 
1915 
1941 

1939 
1924 
1937 
1926 
1908 
1941 
1922 
1904 
(See Ugashik) 

1910 

1906 
1932 
1939 



1904 
1906 



1895 
1910 
1928 
1949 
1908 

1909 

1912 
1906 
1909 

1930 
1883 

1921 

1935 



Clnsod 

Substitulod tor I "or I una V.i-M 
Closed 



Originally called Nboi^o Cnvi. 
Closed I'uspital since lP21i 

9 

Closed 1940 Ucplaccd by Mckoryul; 'rJ-W 



Oj^crated by Tcn\ prior to 1940 
Closed 1946 

Closed 1937 Natives attend public scliool 



Closed Cmmery School 



Closed 

Operated by Tcrritoiy prior to 1940 
Trans, to Tcrritorv in 1943 
Closed 1940 Consolidated with Ketchikan 1 
Operated by Terr, Prior to 1910 



Trans, to Territory. 

Closed Natives moved to Klawock 



Closed Natives moved to Nbjue 
Closed . 
Closed 1947. Tnms. to Terr, in 1947 

Closed Ginnery school 



Substituted by Kasaan 




^i^!'IVJ£.:^yiM!l: liS'rAm.rsiiiii) uimaiik.^i 

ftjuaw lliirUor 1024 OpcnUcd by Tcu'r. prior lo ICIO 

Trans, to Terr, in 1947 

Stchliins 1923 

StcvtMis Villapc 19i6 

Susitna Closed 

TaniK-ross 1932 

Tjuiana 1907 

Tanana OrphamiRC 1930 

Tanuuak (Tuiiimak) 1925 

Tat it 1 ok 1926 

Tt«e Harbor Closed Natives moved to Jiincau 

Teller Oiicrated by state since 191& 

Toller Mission IP.93 

Tctlin 1924 

Tojjiak 1910 Closed 1936 

•I\iluksak 1930 

Tlindra 1921 Changed to Nunachuk in 1939 

T>'onek 1908 

Ugashik (Pilot Point) 1909 

Iknnak 1920 Changed to mkolski in 1939 

Unalaklcet 1889 

Unalaska Operated by Terr, prior to 1940 

Trans, to Terr, in 1945 

Valdez 1928 Closed 1946 Trans to Terr. 1946 

Venctie 1938 

Wainwright 1904 

Wales 1890 

Wluto hbuntain 1924- 

Wrangcll 1933 

Yakutat 1889 Closed 1947 Trans, to City in 1947 



I 
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lluycock 

Hol ikachuk 
llooiiah 
Hooper Bay 
HyUaburp. 
Icy t:;ipo 

Igloo (^t^•y's IkIoo) 

Igloo (New l\i\oo) 

111 iaimia 

Jackson 

Junoau 

KaltuR 

Kanakanak 

Kantak 

Knlskag 

Karlrik 

Kasaan 

Kashega 

Kenai 

Kctchikaii 

Kiana 

Killisnoo 

KiHtxk 

King Cove 

King Island 

Kipnuk 

Kivalina 

Klawock 

Klinquan 

Klukwan 

Kogiiing 

Kokrinos 

Kotlik 

Kotzebue 

Koyiik 

Koyiikuk 

Kulukak 

Kwigillingok CQuiUingok) 

KwiiJiagak (f^iiiiliagak) 

Kwcthluk tQuithlDok) 

Lcvelock 

I.iOng\N'ood 

Louden 

Mcadc Idver 

Mekor)aik 

Motlakatla 

Minto 

Mount rxlgeciunbc 
Moimtian Village 



Originnlly oporntcd by 'U m . ; then {\a\\>. 
to ANS {) later substiluU I hy Ix-mjiuoi d 

19^0 

1884 Closed lUr/ Transferred \o 'IVrr. Un? 

1911 

19U 

Closed Natives moved to Point U\y 

1906 Closed 1918 
Closed 

1900 Closed 1932, Seliool Burned Robuill li^2o 

Closed moved to Ih\laburp 1911 
1883 Closed Trans. to'Wst, V) 

1899'- Closed 1947 Trans, to Scliool Dist, 19'i7 
1924 

Closed 1917, Taken over from Terr. lOiVJ 
1924 Closed 1943 

1931 
1924 

Taken over from Torr, 1939 • Trans, back 

to Territory 1947, 
1926 Closed 1933 

Trans, to Terr, 
1923 Closed 1947 Traivs, to scliool Dlst, 1947 

Trans, from Territory 1940 

Closed 1928 Scliool burned 1928 

Closed 

Trans, from Terr. 1940 

1929 
1932 
1905 

1902 Closed 1948. Trans, to City in 1948 

Closed 

1903 

Closed 

1907 Closed 1947 

1928 Closed 1939, Changed to ameUakl939 

1901 

1926 

1908 Closed 
1510 Closed 1936 
1924 

1903 
1922 
1940 

Closed 1944, Operated by Terr, prior to 1940 
Closed 

1908 
1887 
1936 

1908 
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AcU«ii Dc'pwly Arr-.t. Area Din tor (EducatiorO 

Mcpt^n^ on Ti*fr.over olr SIA Schools to State or In(leTH?ndent 
ScV^ool System 

Ve <t\et a^ ! :!iO P.^. on August 2Sth ir, the Stnto Offico laiildinjr 
to c\ir.cu.csi pvncfidures ^or tlio turnover of BIA fscliools. I'artici- 

1. Ocb T)\on^as, Stiito Departrimt of tducntion 

2. Nat Cole, btate Dopartmont of P.clvicatiori 
Bob l^vrc, " " 

4. .U»n Horver, r>t«te Boarding l-kme Progrrun 

n. nan Trii so, State (Operated Fchool Systen 

6. £rv.cr.t F&lley, Govornor'r. riunning Conniittee 

r. twil ^owalczyk, BIA 

J>. Charles R^iChmoiiri, MA, Albuquerque 

9. F-red Faster, hi A 

The tr: n:ifor of BIA scl^ools can be accomplished by: 

1 . Voluntary incorporation as a borough or first class 
city. 

2. Manditory incorporation as a city or borouph. 

3. Voluntary tmnsfcr to State Operated School Systcn. 

4. Contract! nr to Native groups 

Fup.'.Un^T for Fchools tran5?f crrinj^ to Ftate Operation would be a con 
bin-"tion co? T.L. 874, State Fouiidation support and BIA 1740 funds, 
Kith BIA funding to terminate after a given period of tin-e. 

Wc a]so lUscusscv! tho nccossity for villajrc support of any attc'-'.Dt 
to set up f»-';ii:fcr j^roccUures. We set up a corr.niittce to draft up 
pr'-i'tedurcs lor a renewed effort to f^ffect a schcdulo for transfer 
opcrnt'ions. This ccrrittoe v;ill include Trncst Policy from the 
noveriinr'r. Officer, rrr?u l-isher fror. BIA, and a third ner.ber froin 
r-tnto OpoT-.ito.d Sichooln, Mr. Policy v/ill do the first draft of t'.'"- 
proccdui e*; ?or ccnsi tlnration of the cor-Tiittee as soon as nossiblc 
Att:ichcf^ i a vo-^ition paper written by Uob Isaac of t!.o State Po- 
part. ?nt 0^ tdutvSt ion. 
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IN THE HOUSE 



ERIC 



BY BEIRNE 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 8 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OP THE STATE OP ALASKA 
EIGHTH LEGISLATURE > FIRST SESSION 

Relating to a feasibility study of 
the eventual transfer of BIA schools 
to Btate operation. 
BE IT RESOLVED BY THE LEGISLATURE OP THE STATE OF ALASKA: 

WHEREAS, with the advent of statehood, It was contemplated that ultimate' 
ly elementary and secondary schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, would be transferred to the State of Alaska, 
with the state becoming responsible for the operation of these schools; and 
WHEREAS since 1969 there has been little progress toward this end, and 
no feasibility study by the affected parties — the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the State-Operated School System, or the Bureau of Indian Affairs — 
has been made; 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Legislature of the State of Alaska respectfully 
requests the Governor to direct that a feasibility study be conducted Jointly 
y the Department of Education, the State-Operated School System and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to (1) establish a timetable for the eventual trans- 
fer of all BIA schools In Alaska to state operation and control; (2) determlne| 
Lf BIA physical facilities. Instructional personnel and educational programs 
p.eet state standards and If they meet the needs of the communities they 
presently serve; (3) provide for a means whereby the BIA schools' physical 
)lants. Instructional personnel and educational programs can meet state 
standards before transfer to the State of Alaska; and (^) provide for a for- 
mla whereby the federal government would continue to fund the operation of 
\he former BIA school? for one year after the transfer Is effected; and be It 
FURTHER RESOLVED that the Department of Education, State-Operated School 

-1- HJR 8 
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System and the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs report their flndlmss and recom 
mendatlons to the Alaska Legislature not later than the 10th calendar day of 
the Eighth Legislature - Second Session. 

COPIES of this Resolution shall be sent to Governor William A. Egan; 

* Dr. Marshall L. Llnd, Commissioner of Education; Dr. Stanley Prlese, Super- 

* Intendent, State-Operated School Systemj the Honorable Rogers C. B. Morton, 
'I Secretary, U.S. Department of the Interior; and to the Office of the Commis- 
8||sioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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Actum Astt. ArQtt Director (KducHtlon) ^ 10/4/72 

tJecondary Cvirilcu-Twi Specialist 
future of Mt. Eelftecumba and W):An8«l-i 

Attached vou will rind copy of an earlier auRR^ation concerning methodo 
Pha^mt out the prograxa at Wt. Wgecumbe and Wranscll. 

If thif; ^'.hovild bec'c-.i',c nec6asi<.ry. I was hoping you might be interested 
in ftlteruative propA'*^!''" ^-'^ could prcwote that 

a) Would not cauBO the rolitical problems that a shutdown ^vould 
bring. 

b) Would provide a contract operation that could be administwcd 
by ARi, local ANB, Regional Corporation, etc. 

c) Would provldP, an educationally eound. politically desirable 
alternative use plan. 

Soundo good DO f©r, riflht? Well, here goes: 

One thing that no area or Indian jjroup any..horc ^V^L^'irvouW 
ie an Indian Education Center. What wouid an I.C.L. bo? It vouxa 

be a facility providing: , , . i i4n«„,.^i 

—A roductl*»n center for culturally relevant and bilingual 

re:ch:r rr:inlnB^>rogra. specifically dc.lBnod for Native tea- 
chers ami others planning to work ^.lth Native yo^^^^^ters. 

—A research and development procrnm doeigned to improve curri 
culum and teaching otrateclcs. ^of- ^r.n^o*>B 

-.A.1 exporlv^.cnual Gchool such aa are asBOclated with mot collcaea 

.~?'alfvinr?u'o;rara. for educational cupport personnel fro. bush 
schools e.g.. cooko, ttaintenance men. education aides, health 

--slminiraln^'^inicouraea related to Native f-f^^^°-^,j;;^f,^J",:, 
EKiCh aa AlasVa school architecture and construction, alternative 
Kourcea o£ funding, educational programs, etc. 

Such n prorram should qualify for fundinp, from ESAA [Eir.erp.ency School 
Md Act] .>nd/or Er.EA ri:iciuentnry and Secondary Kducatlon Act], and 
could bo contracted oit to a Native organi.ation. Tt^ee place, spring 
to mind : 
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UlllD^OQD, after the prt-e^nt secondary pvocrain has run Its 
course* \i:\r. tht capaclt/ to fierve ac a statewide center. 

hrr. tr>GECUWe: if only A portion of the erletlng Cncility 
1« vit.niaed, (due to high operstlonal contn) couS.d alno 8ej:ve 
aii a Qi^tecf^.ldie center. 

WRANGKLL: A good location^ but perhaps too small vnledc; It 
l6 .IJtmltPd to Southeast Alaska Native educational prftgrams. 



The va^ue of fwndirig on AJf-^^f^tive use. for theiwe faciliticti in obvlouo 



in .\;lght trf the lnc.rcas.in6 demand ahd lik.<J.lh6od of developJ.ng local 
s«:ont!iaty pro^rs3n«>. If: v*e tal;o tlii.fs approach mh provided a unique, 
Otid «e<i4dfed tducational fiei.vice for Natives, mJntain a r,ood deal of 
loca^ Gtnployifwr>t> and incroano Native Involveioent ItXi and control over, 
educational j t-^'iA'ama . 

l£ thin sound u feasible and desirable, I think we ehould: 
A» Investigate sources of funding, 
li. Contact :Iut erected eroupa. 

C. Work with tbeec fcroups in writing up a propowil and seek funding. 
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